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THE NEW FEATURES IN THE SPANISH CONTEST. 


Tue boldness of the movement lately 
effected by a division, headed by Don 
Carlos and his gallant nephew, first 
into Aragon and Catalonia, and next 
into Valencia, by crossing the Ebro, 
will not be readily understood by those 
who are unacquainted with the relative 
positions of the belligerents at the com- 
mencement of last spring ; nor can the 
consequences to which this important 
change in the theatre of war is likely 
to lead be duly appreciated by any but 
those who have watched the events 
connected with the rise and progress 
of the Carlist cause. 

The Navarrese and Basques, pre- 
viously disarmed, rushed into the con- 
test with only 1500 men, and such 
precarious resources as they could ob- 
tain from the mountain peasants. They 
had neither arms, ammunition, artillery, 
nor money. Left to themselves, they 
scarcely knew what was passing in the 
nearest provinces. The seaports, towns, 
and central points, were in the hands 
of their enemies, who commanded all 
the resources possessed by the Madrid 
government, and were, besides, backed 
by two of the most powerful nations of 
Europe. The prince, whose standard 
they had unfurled, was, besides, an exile 
in a foreign land ; and they knew no- 
thing of his plans or his prospects. 

Such was the situation of Zumalac- 
carregui, in January 1834, when he 
took Orbaizeta, and obtained his first 
supplies of arms and gunpowder. 
Gradually his force increased ; and, 
descending from- the mountains, he 


routed the armies sent against him, 
dislodged his opponents from their 
strongholds in the interior, and com- 
menced offensive operations, in which 
he was uniformly victorious. The 
queen’s authorities in the provinces 
clamoured for more troops, and they 
were sent; but fresh supplies could 
not put down an insurrection that 
daily gained strength. Army suc- 
ceeded army; and yet all did not 
suffice. The commanders were blamed 
and changed; butcheries and incen- 
diarism resorted to; nevertheless, vo- 
iunteers continued to flock to the ranks 
of the Carlists, who wrested arms from 
the hands of their enemies, or found 
them in the fortresses as they were 
captured. 
The Madrid government became 
alarmed, and every courier brought 
down remonstrances and fresh plans 
for the pacification of * the revolted 
provinces.” Sarsfield, Valdes, and 
Quesada, were, in their turn, discom- 
fited. A fourth commander, favoured 
by the prestige of victory, was com- 
missioned to crush the insurrection, 
and a seasoned army placed at his dis- 
osal. The martial bearing of these 
ore and the skill of their leader, 
inspired confidence ; and it must be 
confessed that Rodil was unwearied in 
his efforts. Amply supplied, and en- 
couraged by the seductive promises of 
a young and fascinating queen, he set 
to work in real earnest. With impe- 
tuous zeal and ardent devotion, he tra- 
versed valleys and ascended mountains, 
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never relaxing in vigilance or vigour. 
Desolation marked his footsteps ; and 
yet the Carlist cause prospered, while 
his own army became dispirited and 
exhausted. 

Select Spanish officers gave their 
opinion as to the best mode of termi- 


nating the war—the Bayonne staff 


were consulted —all information in the 
Paris war-oftice was placed at the dis- 
posal of the queen’s generals; and it 
was at length determined that no other 
mode remained than that of establish- 
ing garrisons on commanding and con- 
necting points, blockading the coast, 
and guarding the French frontier. By 
these means it was hoped that the 
mountaineers, confined to the wilder- 
ness, and shut out from supplies, 
would lay down their arms. The plan 
was pronounced effectual as soon as 
the fortified line across Navarre was 
completed, and assurances of renewed 
vigilance on the part of the queen’s 
allies received. 

The experiment was tried, and ut- 
terly failed, Zumalacarregui continuing 
to extend the scale of his operations. 
The direct intervention of the queen's 
allies was now called for, and refused 
by France. The next expedient de- 
vised was the co-operation of foreign 
auxiliaries, when one of the oldest in- 
ternational laws known in Europe was 
sacrificed to the ambition of individuals. 
The British and French legions, fol- 
lowed by a Portuguese division, entered 
Spain; but still the war lingered ; and 
it became evident that the Christinos 
and their allies would never sing the 
song of victory, unless over tombs and 
desolation. Blockades were straitened, 
persecutions redoubled, and British sea- 
men and marines at length landed to 
take part in the contest. 

These efforts were alike ineffectual. 
The last plan formed for the annihila- 
tion of the stubborn Carlists was a 
combined and simultaneous movement 
of strong columns from St. Sebastian, 
:ainplona, Vittoria, and Bilboa, upon 
Tstosa and Offate, in which 70,000 
men were to be employed. It would 


be a waste of time to shew the folly of 


such a scheme, in a mountainous coun- 
try, and at so inclement a season as the 


* Vide pamphlet entitled “ The Policy of England towards Spain.” 
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month of March, when it was under- 
taken ; nor is it necessary to dwell upon 
the other difficulties which four armies, 
coming from a distance, and com- 
manded by different generals, would 
have to experience in reaching a cen- 
tral point, even if they acted in con- 
cert, and perfectly coincided in views : 
suffice it to say that the attempt was 
made, and proved abortive. 

Such was the state of things in the 
northern provinces at the commence- 
ment oflast spring. The hardy Basques 
and Navarrese had for more than three 
years borne the brunt of the war; and 
Europe saw a territory of 450 square 
leagues, inhabited only hy 650,000 
souls, furnish a sufficient force to bid 
defiance to the power of the Madrid 
government, aided by foreign allies. 
When they could not be conquered, 
it was expected that the insurgents 
would have been tired, or starved out. 
Their energies, however, rose with 
every difficulty; and while the men 
were employed in the camp, the wo- 
men tilled the fields. They husbanded 
their scanty resources ; and that they 
might not be unprovided, manufactured 
arms and gunpowder. 

Over and over again, the certain 
annihilation of the northern Carlists 
was announced by the conductors of 
the war against them. When Zumala- 
carregui died, the chaunt of victory re- 
sounded in Madrid and Downing Street. 
“ No one can be found to succeed him, 
and, consequently, driven to despair, 
they will disperse.” Such were the 
forebodings of every Christino. This 
delusion went on till the close of last 
year, when we were exultingly told of 
the “ never-fading glory and important 
results secured by the relief of Bilboa.” 
On this exhilirating part of his subject, 
the eloquence of Lord Palmerston’s 
pamphleteer was irresistible.* His 
keen eye at once penetrates into the 
depths offuturity ; and, after telling us 
that “* every resource which Don Carlos 
could command, all the energy his par- 
tisans could display, his best generals, 
his foreign engineers, his picked batta- 
lions, and the whole of his artillery,— 
all were concentrated against Bilboa,” 
he declares ‘ that the failure had scat- 
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epitome of the Spanish question, that was to astonish Europe by the accuracy of its 
facts and the brilliancy of its ideas,— has been answered by three distinct volunteers, 
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tered dismay and dejection among the 
Carlists ;’ adding, * they have staked 
their all, and lost it: the greater part 
of them would at this moment’’—Ja- 
nuary, 1837—*‘ lay down their arms, 
if they did not fear the ill conse- 
quences of submission to themselves 
and families.” 

Bilboa was relieved on the 24th of 
last December, chiefly by British aid 
and British energies ; for it is acknow- 
ledged that, if left to himself, Espartero 
would never have budged from Portu- 
galete. ‘The weather was also propi- 
tious to his movement. But, let us 
ask, Where are the results anticipated ? 
Not a single Carlist has laid down his 
arms. On the contrary, they gained 
strength by changing the policy of the 
war; and whatever jealousies existed 
among their officers were removed by 
the appointment of the Infante Don 
Sebastian to the supreme command. 
Their battalions have been reorganised 
and completed ; and, subsequent to 
the momentous event that was to 
scatter dismay and dejection among 
them, they defeated the French legion, 
while moving from Pamplona. to Allo ; 
dispersed the second brigade of the 
central army, destined to cover Va- 
lencia ; gained a victory at Bufiol, and 
another at Hernani; besides various 
successes in Catalonia. On the 28th 
of last May, they also captured Lerin, 
the key of the fortified line of the 
Christinos, connecting the Ebro with 
the capital of Navarre, and their general 
depot of provisions and ammunition. 

The boasted relief of Bilboa pro- 
longed the war and the existence of 
the Calatrava ministry; but it did no 
more. It enabled the Madrid govern- 
ment to indulge in a few more freaks 
of power, and add a few more patches 
to the Cadiz constitution ; but it did 
not tend in the slightest degree to con- 
solidate the queen’s throne. It was 
more than counterbalanced by the de- 
feats at Hernani and Bufiol,—each a 
deed of arms more splendid than the 
relief of Bilboa, and each in itself a 
convincing proof that the Carlists had 
neither decreased inv strength, nor re- 
laxed in their exertions. 

At the end of April, the northern 
Carlists had a military force equal to 
45,000 men, besides armed peasants, 
ready to defend their wives, children, 
and dwellings. For three successive 
winters, the events of the war had 
proved that, surrounded by a loyal 
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population, and favoured by localities, 
Don Carlos could not be put down by 
any force the queen could send against 
him. This problem had been solved, 
even to the satisfaction of the Chris- 
tinos ; but there was auother, still more 
important to his prospects, which yet 
remained for solution. ‘ Can he ex- 
tend the theatre of the war, by divid- 
ing his forces, and penetrating into 
Catalonia? or can he make a power- 
ful diversion, by crossing the Ebro, 
on the side of Old Castile?’ Both of 
these propositions had been negatived 
at Madrid and in Downing Street. 
“‘ He cannot, he dare not, attempt 
either movement,” uttered one minister. 
“ He has neither cavalry, artillery, nor 
stores, adequate to any such under- 
takings,” responded another. And yet 
the one or the other had long been de- 
termined upon, and the execution only 
delayed by circumstances to which it is 
necessary to advert. 

It will be readily understood, that 
the nature of the defence to which 
Don Carlos had hitherto been obliged 
to resort necessarily kept him in a 
state of seclusion, and impeded his 
communications with distant provinces. 
Iie was, in fact, hemmed in on all 
sides; and although the expeditions 
under Gomez, Batanero, and other 
chieftains, partially served to explore 
the country and rouse the inhabitants, 
the requisite information was not pro- 
cured for a grand enterprise. The 
greater part of last winter was, there- 
fore, spent in obtaining reports, many 
of which passed through London. 
They were of the most cheering cha- 
racter as to the state of public feeling ; 
the influential men in some provinces 
ardently pledging that the inhabitants 
would rise the moment Don Carlos or 
the infante appeared among them, with 
a competent force to protect their first 
movements. The dread of serious op- 
position from the urban militia and 
provincial guards, organised in the 
queen’s interest, was also removed ; 
and the general return of officers and 
forces, in the several provinces, upon 
whose immediate co-operation the 
Carlists might rely, were as follow :— 

Catalonia.— Royo, commander-in- 
chief; Tristany and Zorilla, generals 
of division; Ros de Eroles, Mallorca, 
Parrendon, Cavalleria, Borges, Mu- 
chacho, and Gravat, chiets of brigade. 
Forces : twenty-two battalions of in- 
fantry, aud five squadrons of cavalry, 
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besides armed peasantry. A junta, 
named by Don Carlos, was in the 
exercise of its functions ; a printing- 
press established ; a periodical paper, 
called the “ Joven Observador,” regu- 
larly published ; powder manufactories 
at work; several important districts 
and military positions in the hands of 
the Carlists ; and the prospect of ex- 
tensive aid, arising out of the elements 
wielded by a large population, well 
disposed towards Don Carlos, or dis- 
gusted with the doings in Madrid. 

Lower Aragon and Valencia. — Ca- 
brera, commander-in-chief, assisted by 
Serrador, Forcadell, Friar Esperanza, 
Liangostera, Tena, Gil, Cabanero, and 
Quiles. Force: nineteen battalions, 
and eight squadrons of horse, besides 
irregulars. Quiles brought two Ara- 
gonese battalions to the northern pro- 
vinces, and they were present at the 
action of the 16th March near Hernani. 
In Valencia, the Christinos had little 
more than the capital and a few for- 
tified points. Cabrera’s districts also 
offered great resources. 

La Mancha, Toledo, and La Sierra 
Morena. Independent chiefs, viz. : 
Jara, Palillos, Orejita, &c. Jara had 
three hundred cavalry and some in- 
fantry, at the head of whom he lately 
appeared at Navalcarnero, five leagues 
from Madrid; and Palillos, with an 
equal force, was scouring the upper 
districts of Andalusia. Orejita had 
stood his ground from the commence- 
ment; and every reliance could be 
placed upon the rural population. In 
Andalusia and Granada, there were 
other roving parties, one of which lately 
appeared before the gates of Granada. 

Galicia. —Guerrilla parties under 
Ramos, Sarmiento, Mejuto, Bullan, 
and others. Ramos had 150 infantry, 
and 60 horse, with which force he 
lately approached the capital of San- 
tiago. 

Estremadura.—Parties under San- 
chez, Rincon, Peco, and other chiefs, 
desertions from Bajadoz having com- 
menced. 

The general appearance of things 
promised success; butstill Don Carlos 
hesitated. He had an awful responsi- 
bility resting upon his shoulders. The 
personal risk was great, notwithstand- 
ing he could rely upon the devotion of 
the inhabitants, and was convinced 
that the invitations sent to him were 
sincere. He felt attached to the spot 
which had so long sheltered him 
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from the persecutions of his enemies ; 
and there were besides, in the northern 
provinces, many old servants who could 
not possibly accompany him. 

The inducements to cross the Ebro 
were, however, strong, and pressing. 
It had been ascertained, beyond all 
doubt, that the queen’s government 
was unpopular,—that the reflecting 
classes were disgusted with the follies 
of the Cortes; and that, besides the 
differences of opinion which prevailed 
in the Madrid cabinet, the commanders 
of those divisions from which opposi- 
tion might be expected were distrusted, 
and that insubordination was very ge- 
neral in their ranks. Don Carlos, 
moreover, knew that his cause would 
not command that respect which it de- 
served, so long as his operations were 
confined to the north. He felt that his 
presence was elsewhere necessary to 
decide the contest. It had, besides, 
been insinuated to him that the conti- 
nental powers could not acknowledge 
his rights, until he was established in 
some one of those capitals which had 
formerly been the seat of government 
to the kings of Spain. 

The determination to cross the Ebro 
was formed,—the when and how left 
for future consideration. Luckily at 
that moment news arrived that Espar- 
tero had conveyed his troops from Bil- 
boa to the remote corner of St. Sebas- 
tian. This was all Don Carlos could 
desire. The only serious impediment 
in his way being thus removed, and 
convinced that the northern provinces 
were capable of defending themselves, 
after he had withdrawn the forces re- 
quired for the projected expedition, he 
gave orders for his immediate departure, 
which was kept as secret as possible. 

Having appointed Uranga captain- 
general of Navarre and the Basque 
provinces, established the line of Arla- 
ban to watch Vittoria, that of Biscay to 
impede any attack on the side of 
Bilboa, that of Guipuscoa to hold Es- 
partero and Evans in check, and that of 
Navarre to observe the garrisons posted 
upon the fortified line to Pamplona, he 
left Estella on the 14th of May, ac- 
companied by the infante, at the head 
of 12,000 infantry, 900 cavalry, and a 
small train of light artillery. On the 

19th, he passed the river Aragon, by 
reestablishing the bridge of Gallipienso, 
and, entering Caseda, was joined by 
the garrison of Aragonese mifiones. 
The next day he issued a proclamation, 
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addressed to the inhabitants of Na- 
varre, Alava, Guipuscoa, and Biscay, 
in which he tells them that his duty 
and his interest call him to another 
part, and, after thanking them for their 
“‘ more than human efforts and sacri- 
fices in his favour,” he promises that 
the recollection of their services shall 
never be effaced from his memory ; 
pledging that, ifhe ascends the throne, 
“ he will co-operate with their Cortes 
and general juntas in every thing that 
can promote their happiness and pro- 
sperity.” He also addressed the re- 
gulars and volunteers composing the 
expedition. 

This bold and unexpected movement 
disconcerted the plans of the queen’s 
generals, and every other enterprise 
being abandoned, pursuit was ordered. 
The first who caught sight of the Carlist 
columu was viceroy Irribarren ; but he 
did not venture to contest the passage 
of the Arga, or Aragon, or to defend 
the strong position of Caseda. Satis- 
fied with following on the flank of the 
Carlists, he finally turned off to Almu- 
devar, where he remained a quiet spec- 
tator of the triumphant entry of Don 
Carlos’s troops into Huesca, which 
they reached on the 24th, after a fa- 
tiguing march of ten days. 

Huesca is an episcopal city, and the 
capital of Upper Aragon, containing a 
population of 12,000 souls. It stands 
on the right bank of the Isuela, on a 
gentle ascent, with an open country to 
the south. The little disposition 
evinced by the enemy to impede the 
progress of the column, either when 
fording rivers or passing defiles, lulled 
the Carlists into security, and they never 
dreamed of an attack, now that they 
were advantageously posted. Their 
advance were enjoying the requisite re- 
pose in the city ; but quarters had not 
been found within the walls for the 
rear-guard, under Don Pablo Sanz. 
They had, therefore, been lodged in the 
suburbs and neighbouring farm houses, 
extending on the right to the hermitage 
of St. George, and on the left to a 
small hill. 

irribarren, next morning, having 
musiered his forces, determined to at- 
tack the rear-guard of the Carlists, and, 
if possible, cut them off from their 
comrades, fully sensible of the import- 
ance of sustaining the queen’s su- 
ager in Upper Aragon. At noon, 

us column was seen rapidly descending 
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by the quarries of Almudevar, in the 
direction of Huesca ; and scarcely had 
his van-guard formed, when the Car- 
lists were attacked,—the enemy sus- 
taining his charges of infantry and ca- 
valry with 14 pieces of cannon. The 
Carlists maintained their position, and 
repelled several attacks ; when the in- 
fante sent out Sopelana with reinforce- 
ments, and in their turn they became 
the assailants. The Christinos were 
now obliged to assume the defensive ; 
but the victory was not long dubious. 
The intrepid Villareal came up with 
the grenadiers, two” squadrons of ca- 
valry, and three battalions of infantry, 
and, falling upon the enemy’s flank, 
threw it into complete confusion. lis 
retreat across the plains was most dis- 
astrous. A Portuguese officer of rank, 
who had gone through the whole 
Peninsular campaigns, writes that he 
never saw ground better contested, or a 
more frightful carnage, in the short 
time it lasted. The Christinos had 
Brigadier Leon commanding their ca- 
valry, and General Navarette, of the 
Ribera division, killed upon the spot, 
and Irrebarren died of his wounds at 
Almudevar. Don Carlos witnessed 
this action, and thanked his army for 
their gallant conduct. 

At Huesca, the Carlists were joined 
by 200 Aragonese infantry; and on 
the 27th they proceeded towards Bar- 
bastro. On the road they met a Cata- 
lonian division of 5000 men, under 
Tristany, and received information that 
a part of Cabreras force, commanded 
by Tena and Cabaiiero, occupied 
Quinto, near the Ebro, and only eight 
Jeagues from Zaragoza. As soon as 
Irribarren’s death was known, Oraa, 
who, jointly with Burens, defended 
Valencia and Lower Aragon, was sent 
forward to command the remnant of 
the column defeated at Huesca. He 
brought with him from Zaragoza 8000 
men ; and, having been enjoined from 
Madrid, with the promise of splendid 
rewards, to take Don Carlos, dead or 
alive, he hastened towards Barbastro, in 
the confident hope of eclipsing Rodil’s 
glories, and at least securing a duke- 
dom. 

The Carlists marched on unmolested, 
and on the 29th entered Barbastro 
(Acra Leuca), a royal and episcopal 
city of Upper Aragon, with a popula- 
tion of 8000 souls, situated on a ri- 
vulet named Vero, which passes through 
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the middle of the place* The ap- 
proaches on the north-east are easy ; 
but on the west and south hills rise to 
a greater elevation than the city, which 
is walled, and entered by eight gates. 
At seven in the morning of the 2d of 
June, Oraa made his appearance at the 
head of 20,000 men, well provided 
with artillery, and burning to avenge 
the Huesca defeat. He immediately 
took possession of the heights of For- 
nillos and Permisan, where he formed 
his infantry, his cavalry occupying the 
level ground below. 

Unwilling to avail themselves of the 
advantage of walls, the Carlists sallied 
forth, and drew up their troops on the 
best spot the ground afforded. At 
eleven, the enemy were seen coming 
down from the south, deploying their 
sharpshooters on each side. At twelve, 
their main force advanced towards the 
centre of the Carlists, protected by a 
powerful artillery. This attack was 
gallantly repelled, as was another on 
the right, which the Christinos endea- 
voured to turn. The Carlists now 
moved forwards, and their opponents 
gave way. The Christinos then at- 
tempted a cavalry charge upon the left, 
and again made an effort to force the 
centre. Both operations wholly failed. 
Afier a moment's hesitation, the retreat 
became general along the enemy’s line, 
—at first effected in good order; but, 
as the Carlists pressed forward, several 
of his corps were broken and dis- 
persed. 

The Carlist infantry behaved with 
great firmness and intrepidity. The 
cavalry charges were also most effect- 
ive. Notwithstanding the superiority 
of the Christinos, both in numbers and 
matériel, this victory was complete. 
Col. Conrad, of the Algerine legion, 
was killed, and the greater part of his 
force literally cut to pieces.t That 
officer fell by the fire of his own men 
who had deserted to the Carlists. The 
Christinos conveyed their wounded to 
Zaragoza. 

On the 4th, Don Carlos received in- 
formation that all was ready for the 
passage of the river Cinca; which, 





after receiving several tributary streams, 
falls into the Ebro, a little above Me- 
quinenza, The wounded and the bag- 
gage-mules were ordered forward, and, 
protected by a competent force, passed 
the river at the fords of Estada and 
Estadilla. At seven in the evening, 
Don Carlos and suite followed. Be- 
fore daylight, the whole had crossed to 
the opposite bank, with the exception 
of one battalion, destined to cover the 
rear, when a strong column of Chris- 
tinos was seen hurrying down. There 
was no time to attempt the ford ofa 
wide and deep stream, swollen by the 
mountain torrent, and flowing rapidly 
along. Defence, therefore, was the 
only alternative left ; and as soon as the 
battalion formed, 500 strong, the ene- 
my’s fire opened upon them. Finding 
themselves overpowered, and many of 
their comrades lying already stretched 
upon the ground, in order not to sur- 
render, the remainder threw themselves 
into the river, or fled to the mountains. 
Few escaped. This was the most severe 
loss the column experienced. 

The night of the 5th, Don Carlos 
passed at Estadilla, a small town of 
2000 inhabitants, situated on the high 
road from Barbastro to Benevarre, balf- 
a-league from the Cineca. On the 6th, 
he reached Estopiiian, containing 900 
inhabitants, and built ina mountainous 
country near the river Cagigar, Lilere 
he remained till the morning of the 
7th, when he continued his march, and 
passed the Noguera de Ribagorzana, 
the river that divides Aragon from Ca- 
talonia, at the bridge and ford of Trago, 
a small town fourteen leagues from 
lerida. That night he stopped at 
Tartaren, a small place situated on the 
declivity of a rugged hill, where he re- 
mained till the 9th, when he passed on 
to Alos, situated near the Segre. 

After crossing the Cinca, the expe- 
dition did not experience the slightest 
interruption. On the 11th, at noon, 
the enemy, however, made his appear- 
ance, and from his demonstrations it 
was evident that he premeditated an at- 
tack. The Carlists formed, and awaited 
his approach; but, after exchanging a 


* Peter I., of Aragon, finally took it from the Moors, in 1101, and Peter II. held 


cortes here in 1196. 


Argensolas. 


After the annexation of Aragon to Castile, Barbastro had a seat 
in the general cortes, which was afterwards lost. 


It is the birth-place of the two 


+ The survivors afterwards quitted the queen’s service in disgust, and, passing by 


Pamplona, returned to France. 
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few long shots, he drew off, and disap- 

ared. From the ground, Don Car- 
los and his followers proceeded to Gra, 
three leagues and a-half from Cervera, 
where, and in the adjoining villages, 
they spent the night ofthe 11th. By 
this time, the Carlists had learned that 
Oraa had abandoned the pursuit, and 
that they were now opposed by Baron 
de Meer, the captain-general of Cata- 
lonia, whose territory they were tread- 
ing. Amidst all their privations, it was 
some consolation to know that in their 
line of march they had beaten and out- 
manceuvred one viceroy, obliged Oraa 
to take refuge in Zaragoza, and at least 
had evinced a readiness to meet Baron 
de Meer, with all his experience ac- 
quired during the peninsular war, on 
his own plains. 

On the 12th, the enemy’s demon- 
strations became more serious, and his 
attitude more formidable. Aware of 
the line of road which the Carlists 
would have to take, the Christinos 
posted themselves at Guisona,* an an- 
cient town, of 2500 inhabitants, situ- 
ated on a large and fertile plain, ex- 
tending between Segarra and the Ri- 
bera de Sio, on the road to Solsona. 
Notwithstanding the great want of pro- 
visions, the marching column kept to 
one side of the town; but, as soon as 
Meer saw that he was not likely to be 
molested in his position, he sallied 
forth with his whole force, and attacked 
the centre and left of the column. The 
Carlists manfully stood their ground, 
and repelled the assailants with con- 
siderable loss. At some distance on 
the right, however, there were two 
Catalonian battalions, unaccustomed 
to fight in line against cavalry and 
artillery, and, when charged, they were 
thrown into disorder. The Christinos 
were infinitely the strongest in cavalry, 
and the ground favourable to their evo- 
lutions. The loss on both sides was 
considerable. The Carlists, however, 
pursued their march, while their oppo- 
nents returned to Guisona with their 
wounded. This is the best test of the 
action. 

In the night of the 13th, Don Carlos 
slept at the little town of Iborra ; next 
day he reached the hermitage Del 
Milagro; and in the morning of the 








* It was called Cissa by the Romans. 
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15th made his triumphant entry into 
the city of Solsona, amidst the acela- 
mations of an immense concourse of 
spectators. In consequence of the ad- 
vantages gained by Royo on the ist 
and 2d of May, when he defeated 
Baron de Meer and Niubéd, near Tora, 
the Christinos evacuated Solsona, which 
they had previously captured from the 
Catalonian Carlists. This ancient city, 
the Celsa of the Romans, and contain- 
ing a population of 2800 inhabitants, 
is situated near the river Negre, at the 
extremity of a valley, and built chiefly 
on rocks. It is surrounded by stone 
walls, flanked with small towers. The 
castie stands a gun-shot from the city, 
on a high mountain, serving as a cita- 
del ; and the country round is populous 
and productive. 

Don Carlos, followed by the Infante, 
entered the principal gate at eleven ; 
and was received by four Catalonian 
battalions of infantry and two squad- 
rons of lancers, drawn up in double 
line. Accompanied by the bishops of 
Solsona and Lerida, he walked under 
a canopy to the cathedral (a Gothic 
pile, of the most venerable kind), where 
a Te Deum was sung. The ceremony 
being ended, the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities presented their congratula- 
tions; and, afterwards, the junta of 
Catalonia. The troops passed in re- 
view before the balcony occupied by 
Don Carlos and the Infante, rending 
the air with vivas. The inhabitants, 
for many leagues round, had flocked 
to Solsona, to witness this interesting 
spectacle, much enlivened by the bands 
of martial music playing in the streets, 
and the gay manner in which the in- 
habitants had decorated the exterior of 
their houses. 

The arrival of the northern Carlists 
in Catalonia was followed by import- 
ant consequences, and gave fresh life 
and vigour to the operations of the Le- 
gitimists in the principality. Oliana, 
Paramola, Orgaha, Berga, and other 
places held by the Christinos, were 
evacuated or surrendered, and Baron 
de Meer felt the necessity of concen- 
trating all his forces. On the 19th, 
the greater part of the expeditionary 
army, as a ruse de guerre, moved to- 
wards Manresa; Baron de Meer, in 
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the middle of the place* The ap- 
proaches on the north-east are easy ; 
but on the west and south hills rise to 
a greater elevation than the city, which 
is walled, and entered by eight gates. 
At seven in the morning of the 2d of 
June, Oraa made his appearance at the 
head of 20,000 men, well provided 
with artillery, and burning to avenge 
the Huesca defeat. [He immediately 
took possession of the heights of For- 
nillos and Permisan, where he formed 
his infantry, his cavalry occupying the 
level ground below. 

Unwilling to avail themselves of the 
advantage of walls, the Carlists sallied 
forth, and drew up their troops on the 
best spot the ground afforded. At 
eleven, the enemy were seen coming 
down from the south, deploying their 
sharpshooters on each side. At twelve, 
their main force advanced towards the 
centre of the Carlists, protected by a 
powerful artillery. This attack was 
gallantly repelled, as was another on 
the right, which the Christinos endea- 
voured to turn. The Carlists now 
moved forwards, and their opponents 
gave way. ‘The Christinos then at- 
tempted a cavalry charge upon the left, 
and again made an effort to force the 
centre. Both operations wholly failed. 
After a moment's hesitation, the retreat 
became general along the enemy’s line, 
—at first effected in good order; but, 
as the Carlists pressed forward, several 
of his corps were broken and dis- 
persed. 

The Carlist infantry behaved with 
great firmness and intrepidity. The 
cavalry charges were also most effect- 
ive. Notwithstanding the superiority 
of the Christinos, both in numbers and 
matériel, this victory was complete. 
Col. Conrad, of the Algerine legion, 
was killed, and the greater part of his 
force literally cut to pieces.t That 
officer fell by the fire of his own men 
who had deserted to the Carlists. The 
Christinos conveyed their wounded to 
Zaragoza. 

On the 4th, Don Carlos reccived in- 
formation that all was ready for the 
passage of the river Cinca ; rane 
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after receiving several tributary streams, 
falls into the Ebro, a little above Me- 
quinenza, The wounded and the bag- 
gage-mules were ordered forward, and, 
protected by a competent force, passed 
the river at the fords of Estada and 
Estadilla. At seven in the evening, 
Don Carlos and suite followed. Be- 
fore daylight, the whole had crossed to 
the opposite bank, with the exception 
of one battalion, destined to cover the 
rear, when a strong column of Chris- 
tinos was seen hurrying down. There 
was no time to attempt the ford ofa 
wide and deep stream, swollen by the 
mountain torrent, and ‘flowing rapidly 
along. Defence, therefore, was the 
only alternative left ; and as soon as the 
battalion formed, 500 strong, the ene- 
my’s fire opened upon them. Finding 
themselves overpowered, and many of 
their comrades lying already stretched 
upon the ground, in order not to sur- 
render, the remainder threw themselves 
into the river, or fled to the mountains. 
Few escaped. This was the most severe 
loss the column experienced. 

The night of the 5th, Don Carlos 
passed at LEstadilla, a small town of 
2000 inhabitants, situated on the high 
road from Barbastro to Benevarre, balf- 
a-league from the Cinca. On the 6th, 
he reached Estopifian, containing 900 
inhabitants, and built ina mountainous 
country near the river Cagigar. Lere 
he remained till the morning of the 
7th, when he continued his march, and 
passed the Noguera de Ribagorzana, 
the river that divides Aragon from Ca- 
talonia, at the bridge and ford of Trago, 
a small town fourteen leagues from 
lerida. That night he stopped at 
Tartaren, a small place situated on the 
declivity of a rugged hill, where he re- 
mained till the 9th, when he passed on 
to Alos, situated near the Segre. 

After crossing the Cinca, the expe- 
dition did not experience the slightest 
interruption. On the 11th, at noon, 
the enemy, however, made his appear- 
ance, and from his demonstrations it 
was evident that he premeditated an at- 
tack. The Carlists formed, and awaited 
his approach ; but, afier exchanging a 





* Peter I., of Aragon, finally took it from the Moors, in 1101, and Peter IT. held 
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few long shots, he drew off, and disap- 
peared. From the ground, Don Car- 
los and his followers proceeded to Gra, 
three leagues and a-half from Cervera, 
where, and in the adjoining villages, 
they spent the night of the 11th. By 
this time, the Carlists had learned that 
Oraa had abandoned the pursuit, and 
that they were now opposed by Baron 
de Meer, the captain-general of Cata- 
lonia, whose territory they were tread- 
ing. Amidst all their privations, it was 
some consolation to know that in their 
line of march they had beaten and out- 
manceuvred one viceroy, obliged Oraa 
to take refuge in Zaragoza, and at least 
had evinced a readiness to meet Baron 
de Meer, with all his experience ac- 
quired during the peninsular war, oan 
his own plains. 

On the 12th, the enemy’s demon- 
strations became more serious, and his 
attitude more formidable. Aware of 
the line of road which the Carlists 
would have to take, the Christinos 
posted themselves at Guisona,* an an- 
cient town, of 2500 inhabitants, situ- 
ated on a large and fertile plain, ex- 
tending between Segarra and the Ri- 
bera de Sio, on the road to Solsona. 
Notwithstanding the great want of pro- 
visions, the marching column kept to 
one side of the town; but, as soon as 
Meer saw that he was not likely to be 
molested in his position, he sallied 
forth with his whole force, and attacked 
the centre and left of the column. The 
Carlists manfully stood their ground, 
and repelled the assailants with con- 
siderable loss. At some distance on 
the right, however, there were two 
Catalonian battalions, unaccustomed 
to fight in line against cavalry and 
artillery, and, when charged, they were 
thrown into disorder. ‘The Christinos 
were infinitely the strongest in cavalry, 
and the ground favourable to their evo- 
lutions. The loss on both sides was 
considerable. The Carlists, however, 
pursued their march, while their oppo- 
nents returned to Guisona with their 
wounded, This is the best test of the 
action. 

In the night of the 13th, Don Carlos 
slept at the little town of Iborra ; next 
day he reached the hermitage Del 
Milagro; and in the morning of the 
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15th made his triumphant entry into 
the city of Solsona, amidst the acela- 
mations of an immense concourse of 
spectators. In consequence of the ad- 
vantages gained by Koyo on the 1st 
and 2d of May, when he defeated 
Baron de Meer and Niubé, near Tora, 
the Christinos evacuated Solsona, which 
they had previously captured from the 
Catalonian Carlists. This ancient city, 
the Celsa of the Romans, and contain- 
ing a population of 2800 inhabitants, 
is situated near the river Negre, at the 
extremity of a valley, and built chiefly 
on rocks. It is surrounded by stone 
walls, flanked with small towers. The 
castle stands a gun-shot from the city, 
on a high mountain, serving as a cita- 
del ; and the country round is populous 
and productive. 

Don Carlos, followed by the Infante, 
entered the principal gate at eleven; 
and was received by four Catalonian 
battalions of infantry and two squad- 
rons of lancers, drawn up in double 
line. Accompanied by the bishops of 
Solsona and Lerida, he walked under 
a canopy to the cathedral (a Gothic 
pile, of the most venerable kind), where 
a Te Deum was sung. The ceremony 
being ended, the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities presented their congratula- 
tions; and, afterwards, the junta of 
Catalonia. The troops passed in re- 
view before the balcony occupied by 
Don Carlos and the Infante, rending 
the air with vivas. The inhabitants, 
for many leagues round, had flocked 
to Solsona, to witness this interesting 
spectacle, much enlivened by the bands 
of martial music playing in the streets, 
and the gay manner in which the in- 
habitants had decorated the exterior of 
their houses. 

The arrival of the northern Carlists 
in Catalonia was followed by import- 
ant consequences, and gave fresh life 
and vigour to the operations of the Le- 
gitimists in the principality. Oliana, 
Paramola, Orgaha, Berga, and other 
places held by the Christinos, were 
evacuated or surrendered, and Baron 
de Meer felt the necessity of concen- 
trating all his forces. On the 19th, 
the greater part of the expeditionary 
army, as a ruse de guerre, moved to- 
wards Manresa; Baron de Meer, in 
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the meanwhile, keeping his position at 
Tarrega. Next morning, Don Carlos, 
leaving behind him the greater part of 
his suite, quitted Solsona, accompanied 
only by his faithful chamberlain, Villa 
Vieencio, Terreus, and one other at- 
tendant. Having overtaken the van- 
guard, he suddenly turned round to- 
wards the Ebro, and, by a rapid march, 
his column, in two divisions, reached 
the bank; the first at Mera, eleven 
leagues above Tortosa, on the Lerida 
road; and the second at Flix, five 
leagues higher up. On the 28th and 
29th they crossed the Ebro, aided by 
a bridge of boats prepared by Cabrera, 
who was waiting on the other side; 
but the Catalonians were left in their 
own territory. After making his ar- 
rangements with the commanders of 
the southern divisions, and visiting se- 
veral fortified points in Lower Aragon, 
Don Carlos moved upon Valencia ; in 
the vicinity of which place he was on 
the 5th of July. 

To form a tolerably correct idea of 
the length and difticulties of this bold 
march, in the face of three distinct 
armies, each as large as the expedition- 
ary column, and each supported by 
fortified places, it is only necessary to 
unfold the map of Spain, and ascertain 
how the country traversed is intersected 
by rivers, or broken by mountains. 
The expedition left Estella with only 
a trifling sum of money, trusting to the 
good-will of the peasants for provisions. 
No dépots had been formed, no pre- 
parations made. The project was ma- 
tured in silence and seclusion, and 
executed with celerity. The arrival of 
the Carlists was consequently every 
where unexpected. The men suffered 
greatly from fatigue, occasionally from 
thirst and hunger ; but a murmur never 
escaped from the lips of any one. The 
cold ground was usuaily their resting- 
place, each man marching with as little 
baggage as possible. The presence of 
their sovereign, and the example of the 
Infante, however, served as a solace to 
all their cares. Constant successes, 
and the kind welcome experienced from 
the inhabitants, also cheered them on 
in their arduous undertaking, and made 
them forget their hardships and _priva- 
tions. 

In this manner was solved the other 
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great problem, so often proposed to 
the Madrid cabinet. Don Carlos had 
not only emerged from the northern 
provinces, but was at the very gates of 
Valencia! After the bombastic reports 
and lying estimates of the queen’s ge- 
nerals, what a disgrace to the liberal 
government of Spain and its trusty 
allies! What a thunderclap in the 
ears of the idle brawlers in the cortes, 
who had been spending their time in 
discussing electoral laws, allotting 
church plate and pictures, devising 
financial schemes to operate abroad, 
and modifying the second edition of 
the Cadiz constitution! What a thom 
must this daring enterprise have been 
in the pillow of the regent, who well 
remembered the intrigues and frauds 
by which it was wished to alter the 
law of succession! How great must 
have been her consternation, when she 
was informed that three of her divisions 
were defeated, some of her best officers 
killed, and that Baron de Meer was to 
be cashiered, because he did not pre- 
vent the passage of the Ebro by those 
who were coming to disturb her repose 
in the capital. 

What is likely to be the result of 
Don Carlos’s advance into the interior, 
or what are his future plans, it would 
be impossible to state. The affairs of 
Spaniards caunot be judged by any 
ordinary standard, and, doubtless, he 
will be guided by circumstances. It 
must, however, be evident, that not 
only the northern provinces, but also 
all the other sections through which he 
has passed, are adequate to their own 
defence.* The active part of the con- 
test, therefore, now begins. After draw- 
ing nearly all the military strength of 
the queen’s government to the north, 
he has eluded the vigilance of her best 
officers, and baffled the efforts of his 
pursuers. He has fought when com- 
pelled so to do, sparing, as much as 
he could, his brave followers for ulte- 
rior objects. He is now in a rich and 
populous part of the country; his 
standard is unfurled in districts un- 
touched by the scourge of war, and it 
remains to be seen by what fresh ele- 
ments he can be opposed. At least it 
will now be confessed, if it was not so 
before, that there is unity in the views 
of the Carlists, and that reliance can 


* A proclamation issued by Baron de Meer, dated July 1, declares that the state 
of Catalonia required the presence of his whole army ; and that he could not, con- 
sequently, detach any part of it to follow Don Carlos. 
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be placed upon their combined exer- 
tions. ‘Lheir plans are avowedly con- 
certed with intelligence, and executed 
with vigour and perseverance. Can 
as much be said of the Christinos ? 

The Madrid authorities, the public 
are however assured, are bestirring 
themselves; and a large force is to be 
concentrated between the capital and 
Valencia. This amounts to an avowal 
that the seat of government is in dan- 
ger. Some 40,000 men are talked of, 
but where are the forces upon which 
the queen’s ministers can rely? After 
the military insurrections at Hernani, 
Bilboa, and other places; after the 
ungrateful treatment of Baron de Meer, 
and, indeed, of every other commander 
who has not been fortunate enough to 
beat Don Carlos; after the revolt of 
Buren’s division, and the murder of 
some of its officers, what troops remain 
to check Don Carlos, or restrain the 
enthusiasm with which he is every 
where received? The queen’s soldiers 
charge their officers with incapacity 
and treason ; they mutiny at not being 
paid, and, in many instances, refuse to 
follow their leaders. In their eyes, the 
want of success, and the poverty of the 
Madrid treasury, are equally crimes. 
They are, besides, wearied out by hard- 
ships and disappointment in a fruitless 
contest— one in which they feel no 
personal interest. 

But, even granting that the queen’s 
government can muster and keep to- 
gether 40,000 men, is Don Carlos on 
that account destroyed? He has been 
invited, urged, to come to the south ; 
and the largest, richest, and most po- 
pulous provinces are open to him, 
The rising of Galicia alone, where his 
presence is solicited, would turn the 
scale in his favour. Should he meet 
with a reverse, the mountains of Al- 
barracin, Cuenca, and Toledo, are ready 
to receive him. They can afford him 
as good shelter as the northern ranges 
which he has just left. Their position 
is central; and from them, be it re- 
membered, descend the four streams, 
which, flowing in opposite directions, 
form the Guadalaviar, passing by Va- 
lencia, the Cabriel which joins the 
Jucar, and, lastly, the Tagus. These 
mountains have sheltered other divi- 
sions for the last three years, notwith- 
standing the vicinity of the capital. 
If obliged to take refuge there, Don 
Carlos and his followers may be strait- 
ened for provisions; they may be 
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deprived of pan tierno, which causes 
so much uneasiness among the Christi- 
nos; they may find the harvests and 
the ovens destroyed : but to this they 
are accustomed. They fatten where 
their enemies would starve; and, so 
long as the peasant shares his little all 
with them, there will be no repining. 

If, however, the queen’s body-guard 
of 40,000 men should be collected 
upon any given point—such, for ex- 
ample, as Toledo, Guadalajara, Cuenca, 
Terruel, or, even more in advance, at 
Ciudad Real ; supposing that the line 
of the Tagus (rather longer than that 
of Torres Vedras) should be fortified, 
and serious resistance offered, who is 
to command this forlorn hope? Poor 
Rodil has been disgraced, and, unable 
to provoke a court-martial, he has at 
length justified his conduct (or, rather, 
attempted to do it) in a recriminatory 
pamphlet. This is unpardonable, and 
he can no longer be trusted. Cordova, 
one of his successors in the north (not 
Gonzalo Fernandez, the gran capitan), 
is in Paris; and Saarsfield, it is said, 
is too fond ofhis bottle to command 
a Spanish army. All the other “ sons 
of victory’ have been killed, or have 
emigrated. Evans has returned to 
England ; Colonel Wylde does not 
venture to change his cockade; and 
Marshal Clausel cannot obtain a fur- 
lough. Oraa is distrusted ; Jauregui, 
incompetent; and the other command- 
ers, juniors. Espartero, then, only re- 
mains; but he is an Ayacucho man, 
an Estatutist, and, besides, the very 
general who favoured Don Carlos’s 
departure from Estella, by conveying 
his army in British steamers from 
Bilboa to St. Sebastian. 

Time only can tell us what effect 
the sudden transfer of the theatre of 
war is calculated to produce upon the 
general population. The Spaniards are 
slow in their movements, but usually 
correct in their conclusions ; and the 
question of who is to be their sovereign 
is now presented to them under a new 
aspect. It is for them to decide be- 
tween Carlos and Christina. It is, 
however, probable that the Carlists 
have only executed part of their plan. 
They are by this time pretty safe on 
the side of France ; and as soon as the 
extent of the injury that can be done 
them from St. Sebastian is ascertained, 
it is more than presumable that an- 
other expedition will pass into Leon, 
and, following the footsteps of Gomez, 
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join Don Carlos in Andalusia. At all 
events, this diversion is expected in 
the west, where the reaction is as great 
as in the other provinces. The inha- 
bitants there are equally tired of de- 
fending “ the holy cause of liberty and 
crowned innocence.” The revolution- 
ary slang of the Madrid clubs no longer 
produces any effect upon them ; while 
the realities which they have before 
their eyes are, debt, desolation, and 
disgrace. 

But, in whatever way the scale may 
turn, as Englishmen, the questions 
which naturally occur to us are these, 
What had we to do with such a war 
as this? Whether a contest for the 
succession, or a struggle for institu- 
tions, why were we embroiled in the 
quarrel? Why were our deluded coun- 
trymen sent forth to be butchered on 
the Pyrenees? Why were our marines 
landed upon the coast ! 

These are questions which ministers, 
sooner or later, will have to answer. 
The manner in which the co-operation 
of a British force in the Spanish con- 
test began and ended is tragically far- 
cical. The experiment has been ex- 
pensive to Spain and disgraceful to us : 
and instead of the gratitude of one 
party, we have brought upon ourselves 
the curses of both. Some thousands 
of lives have been ingloriously —nay, 
foolishly —sacrificed. Widows and 
orphans are left to deplore the loss of 
husbands and fathers. And, in the 
meanwhile, we are made the laughing- 
stock of Europe— more particularly of 
the French. 

It is therefore time for those who 
brought upon us the expense and dis- 
grace of co-operating with the Spanish 
Liberals, not only to reflect upon the 
past, but also to ponder upon the 
future. Lord Palmerston has all along 
been deceived and imposed upon. Of 
this no better proof could be adduced 
than the consequences of our co-opera- 
tion and the present state of the queen’s 
cause ; to which his lordship ought to 
look, not only as he finds it on the 
theatre of war, but also as it fares in 
Madrid. 

Queen Christina’s position resembles 
that of Ferdinand VII. from 1820 to 
1823. The heroes of La Granja and 
their abettors have forced upon her 
an order of things, as repulsive to her 
feelings as that to which the La Isla 
mutineers compelled her late husband 
to submit. She has no will of her own; 
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for it would be a folly to suppose that 
she can be sincere in a cause, or wish 
well to a system that reduces her to 
a state of slavery and degradation, 
besides blighting her daughter’s pro- 
spects. No one in Spain is better 
aware than herself that she has thrust 
the “ innocent Isabel”’ into a scorpion’s 
nest; and, although obliged to dissem- 
ble, queen-dowager Christina is fully 
sensible of the perils by which she and 
her offspring are encompassed. 

Madrid, at this moment, presents a 
complete scene of confusion, if not of 
dismay. What passes there cannot be 
contemplated without mingled feelings 
of pity and disgust. Tor a long time 
past, nothing has been seen there but 
legislative follies and the incessant 
scramble of factions. The queen’s 
party is made up of men tinged with 
various shades of political opinions, 
having no fixed standard, no precise 
object, no unity Z purpose, no con- 
trolling leader, A diversity of senti- 
ment prevails in every province, if not 
in every city, aggravated by conflicting 
interests, and a want of confidence in 
the probity of ruling men. 

The struggle going on there is, in 
fact, more desperate and barefaced 
than our own. Under the plea of 
introducing reforms and correcting 
abuses, the ancient institutions are 
subverted, even while it is yet uncer- 
tain that they can be substituted by 
others. No system seems permanent, 
but that of robbing one half of the 
population to reward the other. The 
person called minister is converted into 
a purveyor-general to the rapacity of 
hungry adventurers, eager for place, 
and ravenous for plunder. The guid- 
ance of the state is thrown into the 
bands of political jugglers, many of 
whom have already disappointed or 
disgusted their former adherents. The 
name of reform has been polluted, and 
applied to the most destructive and 
unhallowed purposes; at the same 
time that, with licentious impunity, 
we behold the Spanish theorists of the 
day deriding the sufferings of the inha- 
bitants, and exulting at the desolation 
spread around them. 

And yet these are the allies Lord Pal- 
merston chose for his sovereign, even 
after Mr. Canning’s experience of them 
in 1823. The contest of to-day is pre- 
cisely what it then was, and nearly a 
repetition of the same scenes. Count 
Nesselrode, in his memorable declara- 
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tion of Nov. 20, 1822, after pointing to 
the calamities attendant upon institu- 
tions sanctioned by a military revolt, 
described the state of Spain in these 
words: — Anarchy appeared in the 
train of revolution —disorder in that of 
anarchy. Long years of tranquil 
possession ceased to be a sufficient 
tile to property; the most sacred 
rights were disputed ; ruinous loans 
and contributions were unceasingly re- 
newed, destructive of public wealth, 
and ruinous to private fortunes. Re- 
ligion was despoiled of her patrimony, 
and the throne of popular respect. The 
royal dignity was outraged, the supreme 
authority having passed over to assem- 
blies influenced by the blind passions 
of the multitude.” 

And if that same distinguished states- 
men were now to draw a picture of 
Madrid, could he use any other words 
—could he blend any other colourings 
in the design? It is evident that the 
northern powers knew more of the real 
state of Spain, and the nature of the 
contest going on there, than either our 
ministers or those of France ; and it is 
now universally acknowledged, that to 
their forbearance we are actually in- 
debted for the peace of Europe, after 
the provocations they have received. 
They had an equal right to interfere,— 
the example was set them; and had 
they renewed the declarations made at 
Verona, or hurried into a treaty, in op- 
position to that of the quadruple al- 
liance, the equilibrium in Europe would 
at once have been destroyed. 

Of this fact no one seems more sen- 
sible, or more sore at it, than Lord 
Palmerston himself, and his Madrid 
aids; and hence the revealer of the 
“ Foreign Policy of England towards 
Spain” delights in the opportunity of 
railing against the northern powers, 
criticising their policy, and blaming 
them for fostering Don Carlos, and not 
acknowledging the queen, who, in his 
opinion, would be their better friend 
and more sincere ally. le charges 
them with blindness, in not anticipating 
the “ happy consequences of the queen’s 
triumph,” and condemns them for not 
supporting “ that enlightened despot- 
ism” which (he contends) was the mot- 
to of her early partisans, and could not 
have been hurtful to them, particularly 
if they had read the signs of the times 
at home, and with wise precautions 
had begun to prepare their own sub- 
jects for improvement.” 
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In the mixed language of menace 
and reproach, the northern powers are 
upbraided for their stupidity, and 
scornfully told that “ they ought to 
have foreseen that the whole body po- 
litic of Europe was likely to be affected, 
when so important a member as Spain 
became diseased, and that a protracted 
civil war could not fail to have danger- 
ous consequences elsewhere.” They 
are rebuked for other faults, and taunt- 
ingly informed that ‘ they might have 
known that all the wealth, the rank, 
and the intelligence of the country were 
ranged on the queen’s side, who could 
not, and would not, submit to the 
bloody fanatics and ignorant masses by 
whom Don Carlos is supported ; that 
they (the northern powers) should have 
been aware that the conflict was be- 
tween intellect and numbers, and that 
the queen’s was in reality the Con- 
servative cause, and that of Don Carlos 
the revolution.” 

So far Lord Palmerston’s organ ; 
but most probably it was a knowledge 
of the very reverse of all this that in- 
duced the northern powers to withdraw 
their representatives from the queen’s 
court, and assume the attitude of anx- 
ious, but quiet spectators. In all like- 
lihood it was a conviction that the 
queen dowager’s title to the regency, 
and that of her daughter to the throne, 
were at least dubious; which first 
caused the northern powers to hesitate ; 
and the transactions which preceded 
and followed Ferdinand the Seventh’s 
death must have convinced their agents 
that Spain was about to be plunged 
into the direst calamities. 

In 1822, France and the northern 
powers rightly judged the affairs of 
Spain; but for the measures then 
deemed necessary to rescue an op- 
pressed sovereign from the hands of a 
faction, they incurred the odium of 
half the Liberals of Europe. When, 
therefore, in 1833, the same powers 
saw France recede from engagements 
made only ten years before for the tran- 
quillity of Europe, and even throw her 
weight into the opposite scale, in mo- 
ments infinitely more critical, and under 
circumstances infinitely more aggra- 
vated, did they not do right to pause ? 

For months previous to the death of 
Ferdinand VII., affairs in Spain wore 
a lowering aspect. From the intrigues 
carried on during his first illness, it 
was evident that the contest of 1822 
was about to recommence; that the 
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same parties would soon reappear on 
the scene of action ; and that the battle 
between democracy and royalism would 
ere long be fought over again. The 
moment a design transpired to alter 
the law of Philip V., by means differ- 
ent to those by which it was enacted, 
the storm began to gather, and that it 
would soon burst upon that ill-fated 
land must have been apparent to those 
who were not deluded by intervals of 
sunshine which might retard its coming, 
but could only add to its effect. 

Ferdinand breathed his last, and 
from that moment the question of a 
disputed succession arose. One half 
of the population stood arrayed against 
the other; and, from the manner in 
which foreigners were about to inter- 
fere, it was evident that torrents of 
blood must inevitably flow. If the 
three allied powers had then joined 
England and France, by sympathising 
with the queen, independent of the 
question of justice, would they not 
have been wanting to their professions 
made in 1822? and, if they had sided 
with the opposite party during such a 
delirium as that which prevailed in 
1833, would they not have involved 
the peace of Furope, besides aggra- 
vating the horrors of a civil war in 
Spain ? 

Situated at a distance and much 
perplexed, even with the best wishes 
that the peace of Europe should not 
be disturbed, the northern powers were 
obliged to hang back, and soon had 
reason to rejoice at the cautious atti- 
tude which they assumed. The ulte- 
rior views entertained by the liberal 
governments of England and France 
did not long lay concealed. It soon 
became visible that, in taking the pen- 
insula under their joint and exclusive 
protection, they not only wished to 
establish “a counterpoise to the oppo- 
site quarter of Europe,” but also to 
accelerate the improvement of both 
kingdoms by the introduction of new 
systems, at variance with the wishes 
of the inhabitants of each. 

In 1837, the Palmerstonian pam- 
phieteer exultingly discloses what the 
northern powers must have known in 
1833. Although, at an advanced pe- 
riod of his work, he talks of an enlight- 
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ened despotism, which would not have 
been Aurtful to them, he had before 
recorded the following menace : 


“Tt was clear that the queen must 
reckon for support upon the liberal party, 
that some form of popular representation 
must be adopted, and that, by degrees, a 
confederation of constitutional govern- 
ments in the west would be formed, to 
make head against the despotic confeder- 
ation of the north and east of Europe; 
and that a common interest would bind 
together England, Belgium, France, 
Spain, and Portugal.” 


Big with the grand conception, but 
forgetful that this very confederation 
had been under trial for more than 
three years, the pamphileteer emphatic- 
ally adds: 


“A greater project was never formed 
by statesmen; and, had the chances 
against its success been ten times greater 
than they were, it would have been worth 
the attempt.” 


Europe has already been made ac- 
quainted with the name of the enlight- 
ened statesman who conceived this 
stupendous project, and no one can 
have forgotten the pains taken to pre- 
vent his being robbed of a single par- 
ticle of the merit of originality ; but it 
did, at the same time, strike some 
plodding people, whose inventive pow- 
ers were not quite so quick, that this 
was something like pitting one half of 
Europe against the other, breaking 
asunder the bonds which held the great 
community of nations together, and 
actually waging a covert war in times 
of profound peace. 

What were the feelings of the north- 
ern powers, when informed of the un- 
expected threat thrown out against 
them, it would be difficult to surmise; 
but it is evident from their conduct 
that they determined upon a neutral 
course ; and as the affairs of the pen- 
insula developed themselves, and the 
manifestations of public opinion be- 
came more unequivocal, they must 
have felt satisfied with the first reasons 
which induced them to abstain from 
all interference in a cause productive 
of so many misfortunes. 
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BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES. 


VI.—LUBIN’S LOG. 


VII.——-MODERN TIMES. 


VIII.—-A DINNER PARTY. 


1X.—SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL HISTORY OF CORKS, 


VI.—LUBIN’S LOG. 


“* The Sea—the Sea! the open Sea!” 
&e. &e. &e. &c. &c.— Barry Cornwatr. 


E:cut o’clock in the morning. Blue 
sky and bright sun, with a few such 
silver clouds as a painter would desire. 
Resolved, after much consideration, to 
speculate on the continuance of fine 
weather, and to effect my intended 
journey from Plymouth to Falmouth, 
by the “ Francis Drake” steamer. 

12 o'clock. Went on board ; ascend- 
ing the vessel’s side with all the alacrity 
of a practised tar, and strutting along 
the deck with the steady step and 
buoyant assurance of an admiral. Un- 
expectedly met with two or three of my 
prettiest female acquaintance, who re- 
clined under an awning on either side 
of the deck like so many Cleopatra. 
Resolved to exhibit myself throughout 
the voyage as the very model of a 
courtly gallant. 

124 p.m. Impatience relieved ; an- 
chor weighed ; paddles in motion ; 
our own motion scarcely perceptible. 
“ Most fortunate in the day, madam: 
permit me to take off your shawl :” 
with a continuous flow of small talk 
most delectable,—not ad infinitum, but 
to the breakwater —and no further. 

1 p.m. Our bowsprit, which till 
now had maintained a tolerably right 
onward, straight forward, horizontality 
of progression, became, on a sudden, 
very inconveniently capricious in its 
movements,— now threatening to poke 
a hole in the waving pattern of the in- 
digo carpet below us,—now aiming, 
with uplifted impudence, at the mottled 
ceiling above,— and, anon, giving its 
point a segmental sweep from Penlee 
Point on the west to the Mew-stone on 
the east, just as the leg of a pair of 
compasses all in a moment steps over 
Mercator’s map of the world from Cape 
Horn to the Cape of Good Hope. 
“Bless me!” said one of my fair com- 
panions ; I am afraid it’s going to be 
rough !” 

The idea of old Neptune being rude 
toa young lady! To be sure, all that 
we know of him confirms him to have 
been a Giovanni of the first water,—for 
he broke through the vestal vows of Am- 


phitrite, changed Theophane into a 
lady-sheep, and himself into a sir-sheep ; 
and, as Ceres chose to transform /erself 
into a mare,to avoid Neptune’s impor- 
tunities, why the god had nochancebutto 
change himself into a ord-mare for the 
sweet sake of legitimising that alliance, 
which (I need not say) led to the birth 
of the sea-horse, Arion : thence steam- 
boats. Since, however, brother Bacon 
may dilate upon boilers and pistons, 
every man of common sense is well 
aware, that in each paddle-box is in- 
carcerated an Arion, who, instigated by 
the torment of scalding water, keeps 
continually galloping over the paddles 
like a squirrel in a revolving cage, and, 
in his untired efforts to get out, causes 
the steam-boat with never-ceasing ve- 
locity to move on. And thus, to re- 
turn to old Neptune. My fair friend 
had some reason to fear his roughness. 
When perfectly sober, he is admitted 
by the most delicate damsels as plea- 
sant and companionable; but, when 
he’s “ half seas over,” odds mops and 
buckets ! its a// over with most of us. 

2 p.m. Gallantry beginning to wax 
faint; garrulity changing to medita- 
tion; smiles got up with difficulty re- 
solve themselves into unavoidable 
yawns: and, look! of the ten gentle- 
men, who, ere now, paced the deck in 
lines as parallel and direct as the boards 
which compose it, only a tithe remains; 
the vicar of Rockingale, who, having 
served a long chaplaincy in the Bay of 
Biscay, stands up to the last the cham- 
pion of the church, and maintains, un- 
prostrated, “the divinity that stirs 
within him.” Certes, the divinity of 
man and the angelicism of woman, ne- 
ver so decidedly evanesce, as when the 
sea-god employs them in a game of 
“ pitch and toss.” Behold them! All, 
save the vicar of Rockingale, not only 
pale-faced under sickness, but shame- 
faced under the sense of it. And here, 
indeed, is the distinctive misery of the 
case. Be very ill—exceedingly unwell 
—not at all well—or, simply, indis- 
posed, on shore, and you are greeted 
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with pitying sorrow and sympathising 
solicitude ; but be sick at sea, and look 
for no participator in your sufferings 
beyond the bucket under your nose. 
And, to many, even the bucket is de- 
nied. Behold them, hanging their 
chins over the gunnel-edge, like so 
many culprits doomed to the block ; 
and, sooth, if their heads were chopped 
off, their bodies, just now, would be 
all the better for it. 

3 p.m. Discovered the steward to be 
an impudent fellow, and resolved, un- 
der certain restrictions, to “ hate him 
everlastingly,” for comparing my face 
to my nankeen trousers. But, hold! 
where was my gallantry? Observed 
the prettiest and most delicate of my 
lady companions staggering like an in- 
ebriated “ siren of Billingsgate” to 
reach the cabin-stairs; yet aided her 
not! Instead of rushing to assist, I 
sat on the top of the cabin skylight, 
staring at her after the monumental 
fashion of Ugolino. 

“ Pray, captain, when shall we arrive 
at Falmouth ?” 

“ We have done it, often, in five 
hours.” 

Now, I perceived this was an evasion ; 
but it was kindly meant: so I took a 
liking to Captain Nichols. I had not, 
however, the courage to ask him any 
further questions,—for, at that instant, 
a volley of smoke was blown down 
upon us from the funnel, signifying 
that the wind was slap in our teeth. I 
therefore comforted myself in the as- 
surance, that we were at least some 
way on our journey, and so far nearer 
its end. 

Scarcely had I reflected on the hor- 
rors of a directly hostile wind, when 
the captain (who had been for some 
time ogling the black horizon with 
unaccountable pertinacity) yelled out 
some jargon to the helmsman, and the 
wind was all on a sudden directly be- 
hind us; by which you are to under- 
stand, by most pitying brothers blue, 
that the captain had perceived the ob- 
ject of his look out; and, instead of 
continuing our proper course, due west, 
for Falmouth, we made a “ right-about” 
of it, and were now running due east, 
to meet the Brunswick steamer, bound 
for Plymouth from Portsmouth! The 
Brunswick had passengers to transfer ; 
and we were doomed, as if we had been 
so much senseless luggage, without 
even the faculty of disgust, to retrace 
and re-retrace our trackless path, endur- 
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ing the addition of 1} hours’ misery to 
wretchedness already infinite ! 

34 p.m. Came up with the Bruns- 
wick ; and there were the steamers 
curtseying around each other, like two 
black monsters dancing a minuet. 
“ Stop her!” was the word given on 
both decks; and anon was heard the 
deafening guttural of the safety-pipes, 
as if the devil and all his imps were 
simultaneously engaged in gargling 
their sore throats. Then came a boat 
full of damp, uncomfortable voyagers, 
all sickness and shiver, who, after being 
bruised into mummies by their own 
luggage, and promiscuously assaulted 
by boat-hooks, were hauled, through an 
atmosphere of saline pickle, on to the 
deck of the “ Drake.’ 

I could keep no longer any account 
of time. “ On horrors head did hor- 
rors accumulate!” We turned once 
more round upon the wind, which 
beat into our faces a thick, tepid rain, 
surcharged with the heat of the steam, 
the black of the smoke, cabbage-water 
from the cook’s closet, and effluvie 
varied and unmentionable. O (cried I) 
for a place on the loftiest and bleakest 
summit of Dartmoor, with a tenfold 
tempest “ laying it thick” on my 
houseless head! How fondly would I 
embrace its immovable granite, and 
exclaim, “ Blow winds, and crack your 
cheeks! Rage! blow!” King Lear 
(said T) be hanged. I pity him not. 
He was never on board a steam-boat. 
I believe no more in ¢erra firma woes: 
they are mere romance,— very grand, 
and very endurable. It was all mighty 
fine for Queen Constance to squat her- 
self down on the green grass, and to 
say,— 

*“* Here I and sorrow sit—bid kings 


come bow to me!” 


Had it been attempted on the deck of 
the * Drake,” she and sorrow would 
have speedily found, that when sea and 
sickness are among the dramatis per- 
sone, they tumble tragic dignity head 
over hills, and exemplify that acme of 
intoxication which is supposed to be 
attained when a man can’t lie without 
holding. The settled quiet of a sub- 
lime despair would be positively jocose 
compared with this. 

And there was the vicar of Rock- 
ingale all this time, keeping his eyes as 
level as the compass-card, and his 
body as erect and true to the centre of 
gravity as the hanging lamp in the 
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cabin. With a white Mackintosh over 
his shoulders, he continued to pace 
cheerfully to and fro, merely remark- 
ing, with exquisite simplicity, that the 
weather was certainly not so fine as it 
might have been, and leaving us to 
conclude that it might have been much 
worse, and its victims (if possible) 
worse still, without either his bile or 
his sympathies being in the least de- 
gree excited. That which made our 
faces as pale as parsnips seemed only 
to refresh his. The wind blew addi- 
tional redness into his cheeks, and the 
rain varnished them. Whether he had 
ever been tarred and feathered I know 
not; but it is certain that no duck 
ever felt more at home with a drake 
than his reverence with her ladyship 
the “ Sir Francis.” IT know not what 
hour it was ; but, in an agony of qualm, 
I resolved on “ going below.”’ It was 
a resolution demanding no small ef- 
fort,—for most uncertain was the spe- 
culation whether I should reach my 
berth in safety, or even with decency. 
How the speculation answered will ap- 
pear in the fact of my lurching into the 
lap of an antiquated spinster, after I 
had grasped the bony ball of her knee 
instead of the brass knob of the stairs 
atwhich I had aimed. She screamed 
like a “ wild sea-mew,” and hurled me 
from her with a force that not only 
carried me to the desired staircase 
(which otherwise | might not have 
reached), but also afforded the ungentle 
service of tumbling me half way down, 
to the manifest disadvantage of a glass 
of brandy-and-water, which the steward 
was at that instant bringing up. The 
noise of my fall seemed to have 
awakened the dead,—for, on looking 
into the cabin, I saw what might rea- 
sonably be called a corridor of cata- 
combs, with two tiers of suddenly ani- 
mated ‘ bodies” on each side. It was 
as if [ had been plunged by the dire 
action of an earthquake into the “ tomb 
of all the Capulets,” without even time 
for a civil —** hope I don't intrude.” 
Such a set of ghastly editions of the 
human face divine never frighted nature 
from herself. My gorge rose at the 
spectacle, and I rushed upwards to re- 
gain the deck. A vacant seat near 
the helmsman invited me; I threw 
myself along it, and lay extended on 
my back, blessed in the discovery, that 
in this position sickness was relieved. 
Exhaustion befriended me, and I fell 
asleep. 
VOL: XVI, NO. XCIL, 
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94 p.m. The dazzling brightness of 
the St. Mawe’s lighthouse at length 
awoke me. We were entering Fal- 
mouth harbour. I lifted my head in 
an ecstasy of joy; but a qualm came 
instantly over me, and “ as you were” 
was the word. Ten minutes more, 
and the water was smooth. I arose; 
and, having passed through another 
ten minutes of intense cold, mingled 
with eager hope, I scrambled into a 
boat, which delivered me on the quay, 
and left me to pursue my joyful way to 
the hotel. 

Where were the fair damsels whom 
in the morning I had resolved to fas- 
cinate with my attentions? Alas! it 
was now too late to think. While on 
deck, I cared not. An overwhelming 
selfishness had wholly swayed me; 
and I could have thrown them on either 
side, like so many trifling objections, 
so that I could but effect a clear and 
speedy way out of that detestable sea- 
omnibus. 

Delicious was the cup of Bohea, and 
the sight of the chambermaid, in lieu 
of that web-footed, lollopping stew- 
ardess. Yet was my happiness far 
from perfect,—for the room in which I 
sate, though stationary | believe, was 
far from seeming so. Still did my 
habituated senses respond to the bur- 
den— 


“« See—saw 
Margery—Daw— 
Sold her bed— 
And lay in the straw.” 


And, to conclude, if Margery’s bed 
had been located in a steam-cabin, she 
was perfectly justified in selling it,— 
for there is not a dust-hole on land 
which, as a bed of repose, is not deli- 
cious luxury, when compared with a 
berth in the rumbling abdomen of that 
most Satanic of sea-monsters y’cleped a 
steam-ship. 


Barry Cornwall’s song of “ the Sea!” 
is well known; and it is curious to 
observe how the most anti-marine 
lungs have been exercised in recom- 
mending itto public favour. Nay, I used 
to sing it myself, until I learned how to 
appreciate it on board the Drake ; 
since when I sing as follows :— 


The Sea! the Sea! Oh me! oh me! 
The pail—be quick ! I quail—I'm sick, — 
I’m sick-as I can be : 


M 
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I cannot sit, I cannot stand ; 
I prithee, steward, lend a hand. 
To my cabin 1’ll go,—to my berth will 
I hie, 
And like a cradled infant lie. 
I’m on the sea—I’m on the sea! 
I am where I would never be ; 
With the smoke above, and the steam 
below, 
And sickness wheresoe’r I go : 
Tf a storm should come, no matter, I wot ; 
To the bottom I’d go—as soon as not. 


T love, oh! how I love to ride 
Inaneat post-chaise, with acouple of bays, 
And a pretty girl by my side : 
But, oh! to swing amidst fire and foam, 
And be steamed like a mealy potato at 
home ; 
And to feel that no soul cares more for 
your wo 
Than the paddles that clatter as on- 
ward they go. 
The ocean’s wave I ne'er mov’d o’er, 
But 1 loved my donkey more and more, 
And homeward flew to her bony back, 
Like a truant boy or a sandman’s sack ; 
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And a mother she was, and is, to me; 
For I was—an ass—to go to sea ! 


The fields were green, and blue the 
morn, 
And still as a mouse the little house 
Where I—where I was born ; 
And my father whistled, my mother 
smiled, 
While my donkey bray’d in accents mild ; 
Nor ever was heard such an outcry of 


joy 
As welcomed to life the beautiful 
boy! 
I have lived, since then, in calm and 
strife, 
With my peaceable donkey and terma- 
gant wife ; 
With a spur for the one, and a whip 
for the other ; 
Yet ne’er have wish’d to change with 
another : 
And a proverb of old will apply well to 
me,— 
“* Who is born to be hang’d will not die 


in the sea!” 
Locke, 


VII.——-MODERN TIMES, 


TueErt’s not a man (I'd venture a small wager), 
One, in the common phrase, yclep’d old stager, 
Who does not twice a week lift up his eyes 

And, ex cathedrd, vent soliloquies 

On the world’s pace, with what it was, compared, 
When he in youth its toils and pleasures shared. 
“ Past are the days when we bad time (he cries) 
For heart affections, socialities ; 


When recreation fair rewarded labour, 


And we found leisure to regale our neighbour, 
And be regaled, in turn, by lively talk, 

During a friendly ride, or row, or walk ; 

But now, through rage for ultra education, 
Pervading every class throughout the nation, 
Engagements multifarious come so thick, 

That leisure’s scarce allowed us to be sick,— 
Still less for interchange of civil greeting 

With an old friend we chance the street to meet in. 
One waves his hand, and barely deigns a glance, 
Another turns away as you advance ; 

This, bustling on, at some fixed point is staring, 
Another the firm pavement up is tearing, 

With hasty strides to attend a meeting, where 
He’s specially engaged to take the chair ; 

This fears to hear a lecture he'll be late, 

That for a temperance meeting mends his gait ; 
And all their wheelbarrows propel so fast, 

As though twas clear Old Nick would have the last.” 
Thus, the old stager—really, when we view 

Th’ affair in sober mood, ’tis somewhat true ; 
The modern world so turns upon its axis, 

We scarce have time allowed to pay the taxes ; 
And not a soul who’s running this career 


Can bear the slightest thing to interfere, 
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Or stay him in the object he pursues,— 
For, if impeded by a tale, or news, 
He eyes the twaddler who’d enjoin a halt 

As though he’d eat him sine sauce or salt ; 

Hating still more a stop by such a quisby 

Than Pyramus the wall ’twixt him and Thisbe. 

Nor can we wonder —for ’tis past a joke— 

When every atom of your time’s bespoke 

’*Twixt twitching off your nightcap in the morning 

Until the hour again for so adorning, 

To find your person seized, your plans defeated, 

Your ear chained down to tale ten times repeated, 

By one who seems determined to obstruct, or 

Mar all your schemes —a human non-conductor -— 

Who, nor your hasty step, nor anxious eye, 

Will take as hint your wish to pass him by, 

But, in proportion to your want of leisure, 

Feels in impeding you the greater pleasure — 

Such idlers still exist —and num’rous, too, 

(Swarming in half-pay coats of red or blue) ; 

Trust you to meet them not? Tis far more clear 

You’d live and breathe without an atmosphere. 

Yet they’ve their use (as learned clerks decide), 

Affording means to mark the rise o’ th’ tide ; 

In other words, advance in art and learning, 

Rend’ring unconscious aid towards discerning. 

But, the old stager — one of this same kidney ; 

His name — no matter —Timothy or Sidney ; 

Absent some twenty years — his foot once more 

Exulting placed again on England’s shore — 

Alter’d himself no whit, since first the seas 

He cross’d to sojourn at th’ antipodes ; 

Far from suspecting what the change had been 

Since last his native land his form had seen, 

Impatient, sallied out on his arrival 

To seek of friendly intercourse revival — 

Anticipating all who knew him well 

Entranced would be hy tales he’d now to tell. 

One soon encounter’d: “ Ah,” said Tim, “ I’m glad 
Again to grasp your hand, my honest lad ! 

What! don’t you know me ?”——“ Yes, but dare not stay ; 
Pray, don’t detain me -—on some early day 

We'll meet again, but now for business bent 

At our society, where I’m president.” 

Another met——a second hasty greeting : 

“ Hah, how d’ye do? I’ve wish’d for this day’s meeting ; 
But brief it must be —— though, i’faith, ’tis pity ! 
Adieu !--I’m waited for on our committee.” 

A third -——a fourth: “ So, you’re again arrived ! 
Happy to meet you — hope affairs have thrived 
* Yes, thank you, well— When first I sail’d, you know ”— 
** Oh, spare me now, for Dick and I must go — 

He to prepare a parliament petition, 

For bettering of the poor the sad condition — 

And I, for which 1 offer you apology, 
To lecture at the rooms upon geology. 
A fifth —a sixth —and then a dozen more, 

Each in the haste his fellow was before. 

At length poor Tim was driven to suspect 

Some secret reason for this mark’d neglect ; 

And each succeeding day he thought ’twas clearer, 
For those whom absence had but made the dearer, 
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Shirk’d an encounter, and on some pretence 

Shunn’d him, as they’d avoid a pestilence. 

Acquaintance too, they dropt off one by one ; 

Till, in the end, deserted, left alone, 

The suff’rer resolved to learn the cause 

That seem’d at war with nature’s social laws. 

Meeting a friend (preventing his escape), 

Queries he ’gan in doleful strain to shape, 

The reason to extract of a desertion, 

Caused, it would seem, by deadliest aversion. 

«* Excuse me, Tim; nay, do not press me so” — 

“ What, then, you guess, or, perhaps, you truly know, 
Why on all sides I’m fated to be cut?” 

“ Yes, perhaps I do — yet no—TI cannot — but ”— 

“ Nay, nay, no buts —come, speak —I’ll love thee for’t ; 
Conscious of no offence, 1’ll deem it sport ; 

Whate’er it be, I’ll bear it like a man. 

Come, out with it at once, if so you can. 

Why cool my friends ?— why colder grow, and colder ?” 


“ Well (in your ear, Tim), you're a button-holder !” 


Tuck, the Prior. 


VIIIL—A DINNER PARTY. 


I know not how dinner parties are 
managed in high life; but, we are to 
presume, the lady and gentleman of 
the mansion have but little to do with 
the victualling department. My lady’s 
waiting gentlewoman, half servant, 
half companion, probably carries a 
general order to the housekeeper, who 
transfers it in more detailed form to 
the cook, who forthwith puts a host of 
underlings in a very considerable state 
of preparatory bustle. The cards are 
issued by some minister of the house- 
hold ; and the leading grandees pro- 
bably give themselves no more trouble 
until the distantly appointed day has 
arrived. 

My present business, however, is 
with folk of lowlier, though what is 
termed “ respectable,” quality. My 
hero is Mr. Longpole, a wealthy Bo- 
rough hop-merchant. He has a bus- 
tling wife, a family of boys and girls 
personifying the progressive grades 
from infancy to hobbard-de-hoy, a large 
circle of acquaintance, and some mo- 
tive, possibly, for keeping it rather on 
the increase than on the decline. 

The propriety of giving a dinner 
party has just crossed his mind, to 
which his wife, with all becoming duty, 
immediately agrees. It remains to 
settle who shall be invited; and, of 
course, the idea of matching their in- 
tended guests, such with such, never 
enters the brain of either. They have 
received civilities from all sorts of 
people, and therefore all sorts of peo- 
ple are collectively complimented in 


turn. The merely musical and merely 
scientific, the merely poetical and 
merely political, the gentle poor and 
wealthy vulgar, are to be seated side 
by side, and front to front, like chance 
passengers in an omnibus. 

The list of invitees being at length 
resolved on, Longpole departs to his 
counting-house in Tooley Street, while 
Miss Longpole (who “ came out” at 
the last Borough assembly) trips over 
to the stationer’s to choose a pretty 
pack of invitation cards —those exqui- 
site emblems of indolent monotony ; 
and, in the true acutely pointed style 
of penmanship, beautifully fine and 
designedly illegible, she fills up each 
hiatus with name and date in Arnold’s 
best Japan ; incloses each dainty pass- 
port in a cream-coloured, ready-made 
envelope, and entrusts them, sealed 
with mottled wax, and stamped with 
a butterfly, to the delivery of John. 
And now, from time to time, the 
answers arrive, bearing their “ regrets,” 
or “ much pleasures,” as the case may 
be. Miss Longpole is much disap- 
pointed at young Wildoat’s “ inabi- 
lity,” but bears with exemplary pa- 
tience the “ sorrows” of the pre- 
engaged Misses Popkins. The refusals, 
however, are not very numerous ; and, 
at all events, they will be able to estab- 
lish a rubber, a chess couple, a comic 
song and duet. If the young folks do 
not muster sufficiently strong for a 
quadrille, why so much the better for 
old Longpole’s Brussel’s carpet. 

The time now-fast- approaches, and. 
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Longpole goes a roundabout way to his 
counting-house, loaded with commis- 
sions. Behold him working a laby- 
rinthal progress through the meat, fish, 
and poultry markets, and finally seat- 
ing his wearied body in the pastry- 
cook’s, as he gives orders for a due 
supply of jelly, blanc-mange, and pre- 
served ginger. On his way home, he 
calls in at the fruiterer’s, and risks an 
abdominal affection by his manifold 
probationary duties among baskets of 
dried and green fruits. While he is 
thus busied, only mark the bustle in 
“‘ our house at hame.” 


“« Where’s Potpan? He shift a 
trencher! Away with the joint stools ! 
Look to the plate! Antony and Potpan!’ 

“« Ay, boy ; ready.’ 

‘©* You’re looked for and called for, 
asked for and sought for, in the great 
chamber.’ 

««¢ We cannot be here and there too.’”’ 


Such was the fuss in old Capulet’s 
house, on the day when he feasted a 
Montague and lost a daughter: nor 
less alive are the inmate’s of Long- 
pole’s. The cook wants spices, and 
calls for dates and quinces. The jelly- 
bag has a hole in it. The tin-moulds 
are mouldy. Query, Whose business 
is it to furbish them? The housemaid 
gets out of temper, because the cat 
wont get out of the kitchen. As to 
John, he has locked himself in his 
pantry, cleans his plate and glass to 
the air of Di tanti palpiti — singing 
out with loudness and constancy, as an 
excuse for not hearing any thing which 
might interrupt him in his work, 
Little Master ‘Tommy, driven from the 
top to the bottom of the house, as in 
every body’s way, at length gets into 
the kitchen, and floats his boat in the 
well of the dripping-pan. Driven 
thence, he follows his mamma into the 
store-closet, where, with pathetic and 
persevering importunity, he solicits the 
indulgence of a few dried raisins. 
What a scene of interest is a store- 
room to a child! Its peculiar atmos- 
phere—its solemn stillness—its brown 
Jars of rice, sugar, &c. all ranged in 
due order, like the funereal urns of 
Herculaneum or Pompeii — its tea- 
chests, marked with the mystic cha- 
racters of the East—its clusters of 
wax and tallow-candles hanging from 
the ceiling, like stalactites from the 
natural vault of Antiparos—its pyra- 
mids of jam-pots, range over range, 
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like cannon shot in her majesty’s dock- 
yard —the fitful movement of some 
affrighted rat—the occasional glimpse 
of a huge spider, rapidly ascending to 
his thickly woven domicile in the 
corner —or of an unwieldy black beetle 
seeking his home of darkness—the 
melancholy hum of the blue-bottle, or 
the more fearful note of the wasp,— 
there is something in all this which 
mightily enchants with impressions 
both of dread and delight; for, how- 
ever Tommy may enjoy the occasional 
bonne bouche which it affords him in 
his mother’s presence, he would regard 
the idea of solitary confinement with- 
in such a place as though it were 
the charnel-house of his forefathers. 
Tommy and his little sisters have the 
promise of remaining up an hour later 
than usual, and the young ladies of 
wearing their pink sashes, if they will 
sit still by the kitchen-window, shell 
the peas, and not meddle with the 
lump-sugar while mamma is breaking 
it. A large packet from the fruiterer’s 
now arrives, and is carried into “ the 
study ”-—never, perhaps, more belong- 
ing to its name than now, when Miss 
Longpole applies her foremost wits to 
the most elegant mode of disposing the 
infinite varieties of the dessert. How 
she arranges and rearranges — now de- 
corating the grand central vase with 
flowers, and furnishing the branches of 
its silver stand with sweetmeats — now 
sighing over the cruel excuse of young 
Wildoats, as she forms an inseparable 
alliance between two ounces of almonds 
and a pound of raisins. Thus she com- 
pletes the rehearsal of the fruit-dishes, 
and mamma, with the three elder 
children, are admitted to take a 
coup-d'-eil of the display ; after which 
the door is locked, and Miss Longpole 
goes up to dress. 

The drawing-room furniture is unco- 
vered — the oil-cloth vanishes from the 
table, whose glossy surface resplend- 
ently reflects the gilt morocco or silk 
bindings of** Heath’s Book of Beauty,” 
and “ Byron’s do.” with all their deli- 
cate indelicacies ; also of “ Whine- 
away’s Sacred Poetry,” “ Mrs. Cha- 
pone’s Letters,” and Miss Longpole’s 
album. These are all mathematically 
ranged around the round table, like 
the stones of a druidical circle ; while 
in the centre, by way of a high-altar, 
stands a fancy basket (won at the last 
raffle of the lying-in charity), filled 
with visiting-cards,—the more prettily 
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embossed or tinted, together with those 
bearing the most important names, 
being laid uppermost. To make the 
air more “ balmy sweet,” the pot-pourri 
sends forth its long- imprisoned fra- 
grance ; and the pier-tables exhibit their 
glittering motley of “ specimens ” and 
pin-cushions, Sevre inkstands, Chinese 
shoes, Dresden shepherdesses, and a 
thousand other precious perpetuals, 
picked up from time to time at the 
Bazaar. 

Longpole has returned, and ordered 
hot water into his dressing-room. 
Miss L. has rung for the nursery-maid 
to “‘ fasten her gown.” Mister (Master) 
Longpole, recently initiated into the 
mysteries of the cellar, is drawing the 
corks (pop, pop!) and decanting the 
wine (wabble, wabble) in the man’s 
pantry ; while, in the dining-room, the 
chairs (under John’s surveillance) take 
their places at the table, as if they were 
the guests just about to commence their 
meal with a full plate of roll and 
napkin. 

By the way, an odd idea forces itself 
upon me. ‘There is something amus- 
ingly quaint in the aspect of a party of 
chairs, as they appear collected round 
a table just before the announcement 
of “ Dinner ready” is made to the 
company: but how increased would 
be the drollery of the thing, if, of the 
chairs assembled, no two were alike. 
Imagine the consternation of a set of 
hungry guests, on finding, as they 
crowd through the doorway, that their 
anticipated enjoyment is being fore- 
stalled by an assembly of animated 
furnitures! How would poor Long- 
pole and Co. have started aback at 
seeing his great stuffed study chair say- 
ing grace at the bottom of the table, 
and his wife’s chintz-covered bed-room 
do. pronouncing “ Amen” at the top. 
“ Mr. Horse-hair, you’re a good fellow 
at bottom. May I have the pleasure 
to take wine with you ?”—* With much 
pleasure, Mr. Leather-back.”—“ Take 
the rump of beef to Mr. Rush-bottom.” 
** Nay, really, Mr. Mahogany, you're 
too hard upon me.”—* Elbow, I hope 
you’re taking care of your neighbour, 
Mrs. Easy?” —‘“ My lord bishop of 
Bath, pray oil your wheels with a glass 
of hock.”’—* Hall, what are you in the 
habit of taking ?”’—* Stout porter, if 
you please.”—“ Ah, my old friend, 
Windsor, where did you get that co- 
loured coat ?”—* At Staines, to be 
sure: and, if you’re willing, I’ll match 
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it with a taste of your claret.” —* Cane, 
you look bilious: take a glass of 
brandy.”—“ No, thank you: I’m not 
able to bear it.””—“ Sorry we are dis- 
appointed in the illness of poor Rose- 
wood; but the truth is, he has been 
ricketty ever since he undertook the 
aldermanic duties.””—“ Order, order !” 
“¢ Chair, chair!” ‘ Silence!” 

« Gentlemen,—Since you have kindly 
complimented me upon the manner in 
which I have contrived to advocate 
your own rights, as distinct from those 
of the biped, man, I will not be chary 
in acknowledging the gratification I feel 
in the approval of my brother quad- 
rupeds. No longer will we put up with 
the mere alternations of tiresome inac- 
tivity against the wall, or of suffering 
beneath the superincumbent pressure 
of human indolence. No! supported 
as we are upon principles of ligneous 
stability—and empowered, as are most 
of us, with an indestructible elasticity 
—backed, as we all are, by our vertical 
and transverse allies—and flanked, as 
are some of us, by arms of determined 
resistance, we will slip from beneath 
the descending discs of our oppressors, 
and let them grovel in shame on the 
dusty carpet beneath. Or, in contempt 
of any such gentle mode of retaliation, 
let us at once kick, cuff, and shoulder 
them out—then kick, cuff, and shoulder 
them in again—and, finally, sit down 
upon them, as, too long and too heavily, 
they have sat upon us!” 

With an apology for this digression, 
I proceed. 

Longpole’s toilet being finished, he 
descends to the drawing-room ; and, 
fascinated by the lovely appearance of 
his daughter, would fain bestow on her 
“the blessing breathed in a father’s 
kiss.” Miss "Livy, however, can ask 
for such blessings when she requires 
them ; and such not being the case at 
present, she thrusts aside her doting 
sire, exclaiming, with matchless sim- 
plicity, ‘* La, pa! don’t rumple me.” 
Repulsed here, the good-tempered 
Longpole turns to contemplate, with 
Mahommedan pride, the ample turban 
of his wife. And now, patter, patter, 
patter, the nursery squad descend into 
the state apartment, where, having re- 
ceived an oft-repeated injunction to be 
“* very good,” and “ very quiet,” and 
to “ look up in people’s faces when 
they’re spoken to” (and to do a hun- 
dred other things which nature is pre- 
determined they shall not do), they are 
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ranged in due order along the soft 
settee, with their hands on their laps, 
and their little legs hanging down, 
exhibiting for the moment a continuous 
stratum of red shoes, do. of white socks, 
do. of nature’s primitive formation, 
do. of white frock, pink sash, cherry 
cheeks, and laughing eyes. But, lo! 
this primeval arrangement is already 
doomed to give way before unruly 
phenomena. Little Billy has broken 
from the ranks to roll upon the rag ; 
and is subsequently dismissed for per- 
sisting in certain publications, not per- 
fectly consistent with the professed use 
of petticoats. 

Billy’s roars, as he is carried up to 
the nursery, are stifled by the rat-tat- 
tat-tat of the first comer. Mrs. Long- 
pole assumes her seat and as much 
self-possession as can be held in solu- 
tion by the face, when the heart's in 
a flutter. “ Livy, dear, hold up.” 
The door is opened. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Simpkins.” 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Longpole? 
Longpole, how are ye?” 

“ How d-o-o-o! Mrs. Simpkins, 
how do-o-o ?” 

“ Ver-ry pleasant weather ?” 

“Verry, indeed: glass 
though.” 

There was some point in the last 
remark ; for John let fall his waiter, 
and half Longpole’s champagne glasses 
went with a smash. 

There was an awful pause, till 
Longpole triumphed over the bewil- 
derment of the catastrophe, and got up 
a laugh at the coincidence. 

Rat, tat, tat ! 

“The Misses Potts,” and afterwards 
“the three Thompsons,” cum multis 
aliis, 

“ How-di-doo ?” There were at 
least fifty “ How-di-doos,” without a 
single “ Well, I thank you ;” curiously 
shewing the vast preponderance of the 
Inquisitive over the communicative. 

“ Well, my little dee-ar? Bless me, 
how like her mamma!” 

“ Nay, d’ye think so?” 

“Bless me! Tommy? How he’s 
grown! Ah, ‘ ill weeds ’—d’ye re- 
member me, my fine fellow? eh?— 
who am I ?” 

‘Answer, my dear — always answer 
when a gentleman speaks to you. 
Don’t—you—know ?—don’t you re- 
member—who—gave—you— that pret- 
ty little boat you’re so fond of? Where 
ts you’re boat, Tommy ?” 


falling, 
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*« Betty toot it from me.” 

Indeed !—and why did Betty take 
it from you ?” 

* Tos I put it in the dravy.” 

“ In the gravy !” 

“ Ess—in the dwipping-pan.” 

This is a poser! Mrs. Longpole 
endeavours to laugh it off; but Simp- 
kins resolves to refuse roast meat, lest 
he should get with it a decoction of 
boat. 

Rat, tat, tat ! 

Horrid work this at Brussels.” 

*¢ Only think of carrying a baby on 
a bayonet ?” 

“ La, Mr. Simpkins !” 

“ Gad, it’s very true: only fancy, 
spitting all your little darlings like so 
many harks!” 

* Oh, Mr. Simpkins! how can 
you ?” 

Tommy has, by this time, taken a 
prodigious liking to a young hobbard- 
de-hoy, on whose knee he will sit, and 
rumple his cravat, and pull out his 
watch, and tangle his hair, and put his 
finger in his eye; his mother all the 
while telling the child to be quiet, 
without making him so; and Miss 
Longpole enjoying poor hobby’s dis- 
comfiture with all her heart: for I need 
not say that, to many incipient young 
women of her description, nothing is 
more detestable than that interregnum 
of neutrality which separates the here- 
tofore boy from the hereafter man. 
But the guests are all assembled ; and, 
the stated hour of dinner being some 
time past, Longpole looks at his wife 
with a grimace, in which mortification 
and hope, love and censure, forbearance 
and self-exemption, are amusingly co- 
mingled. The bell is rung, and Jobn 
informed—as though he did not before 
know it—that they are “ready for 
dinner.” Another quarter of an hour! 
— looks at his watch — 

“ Really, my dear re 

“ Well, my love, how can I help 
it?” 

“ Mrs. L. is wanted !” 

Mr. L., under the heavy sense of 
culinary faileres, suffers Mr. Simpkins’ 
loquacity to flow unnoticed. Our 
hostess, however, soon returns, having 
put a good face upon the matter ; 
which includes, after all, no greater 
disaster than the intoxication of the 
cook, in consequence of her having 
participated too freely in a bottle of 
port-wine left out for the meat 
sauces. 
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The cook being put to bed, the 
dinner is carried up and announced. 
Then follows the important affair of 
pairing the guests, and of settling their 
precedence in procession to the dining- 
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table. Further it is not necessary to 

follow them, save with the wish that 

** Good digestion may wait on appetite ; 
And that health may wait on both.” 


Locke. 


NO. IX.—-SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL HISTORY 
OF CORKS. 


Of the genus oak, though the Quercus 
robur be the most revered by Druids 
and dockyard-men, the Quercus suber, 
or Cork-tree, has most claims upon 
the affection of the Blue Friars, as af- 
fording means for the perfect safety 
and good condition of their invaluable 
balsam ; as faithfully retaining, in sa- 
lutary durance, the lively spirit of their 
nectareous treasures ; and as generously 
yielding forth in due time, and in 
sparkling perfection, their thirst-allay- 
ing and soul-satisfying draughts. 

But the uses of cork are manifold as 
the good qualities of Blue Friarism, as 
will sufficiently appear in the following 
piece of autobiography, translated from 
the Corkee into modern English. 

“* My parent-tree was native of a 
large forest near Oporto; nor was off- 
spring ever more attached to a fond 
father than I to the ample trunk, which 


had, for an uninterrupted length of 
time, thriven within my affectionate 
embrace, while I grew with its growth 
and strengthened with its strength. 
At length, the day for our separation 


artived. ‘Twice already had preceding 
brother-barks been stripped away, one 
in the fifteenth, the other in the twen- 
tieth, year of my parent’s age. The 
twenty-eighth anniversary was now fast 
approaching, when the forest-proprie- 
tor’s executioner settled my doom by 
numerous horizontal incisions, and one 
perpendicular cleft, of awful extent, 
from top to bottom. The last was the 
‘ unkindest cut of all;’ or, if aught re- 
mained to perfect my wretchedness, it 
was speedily effected by the sub- 
tyrant’s myrmidons, who, with huge 
staves and merciless violence, conti- 
nued to belabour me until my several 
divisions lost all their filial adhesive- 
ness, and rattled about their venerable 
stem as loosely as ‘ youthful hose well 
saved’ upon the ‘shrunk shank’ of 
the ‘sixth age.’ Battered yet again 
and again, I felt my last fond hold 
give way. Every hope was now gone, 
every filial tie broken. As whack suc- 
ceeded whack, my several fragments 
fell to the ground one by one, leaving 
my oaken papa as destitute and un- 


sophisticated as King Lear in the tem- 
pest. O man! thou monster! is it for 
thee, then, that the sheep bears his wool, 
and the venerable forest-tree its bark ? 
It was thus I lamented at the moment, 
little dreaming of the various uses to 
which, in my divided and subdivided 
condition, I should be thereafter ap- 
plied. Never had monarch or editor 
so true a title to the plural unit we as 
the riven bark of the denuded Quercus 
suber. We had no idea of the vast 
contributions made by our severed 
substance to the comforts and caprice 
of exorbitant man; and we shall, for 
the benefit of those who only know us 
partially, depute the severed fragments 
of ourself to speak distinctively, each 
for himself alone.” 

Fragment I.—* I was the thickest 
piece of the lot, and included in a 
large bargain made by a London shop- 
keeper, who, having drilled me after 
the several peculiar fashions of his 
trade, enlisted me in the foot service ; 
where it will be acknowledged I was 
largely employed, when the reader 
learns that I supplied material for a 
dozen pair of soles for ladies’ shoes; a 
lump for Mr. Kean’s shin in “ Richard 
the Third ;” three pair of false calves for 
dancing-masters’ legs; and one entire 
limb, from the stump of the thigh 
downwards, for an amputated dandy. 
Of all my detachments, the latter was 
the most gratified, feeling prodigious 
pride in a neat pump and black silk 
stocking, and occasionally enjoying 
much mirth in the pangs of its wearer 
and the discomfiture of some mischief- 
making urchin, who, aiming to stick a 
pin or penknife into the peacefully 
enduring leg of cork, would, by mis- 
take, commit an unintentional act of 
phlebotomy upon the sensitive limb of 
flesh. [also contributed to give round- 
ness to the hips of a French dress- 
maker, and fulness to the bosom of 
an old maid. My chips were put 
aside to make Spanish black; and I 
was also employed in a burnt state, 
at the Surrey Theatre, to give musta- 
chios to an Italian bandit, and to ‘ be- 
grime ’ Othello’s face.” 
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Fragment II.—* As No. I. served 
chiefly on land, so was J principally 
employed at sea, where I had the mor- 
tification of being basely engaged by 
Jack Ketch to save one of his elect 
from drowning. The knowledge of his 
having met his doom on the gallows 
was, in some measure, a balm to my 
wounded humanity ; for, be it known 
that the young scoundrel, having first 
preserved his lifeand subsequently learnt 
to swim by my assistance, traitorously 
sold me to a poor fisherman, who 
chopped me up into a series of forms 
about the size of a sixpenny pie, and 
affixed me to his fishing-net. ‘To be 
sure, though minced into many mor- 
sels, I still enjoyed a life of some va- 
riety, sometimes dancing on the billow ; 
at others, sleeping on a watery bed of 
glassy stillness ; and occasionally bask- 
ing to dry on the sunny grass. An 
indiscriminating fish would now and 
then mistake me for a bait, leaving mé 
in no mistake as to the sharpness of 
his teeth, and subsequently gratifying 
my thirst for vengeance (to which the 
salt-water possibly contributed) with 
a view of his active but inefiectual 
writhings in the toils of the net. Por- 
tions of me would, at certain times, 
partially decay and sever from their 
holdings, drifting into the open sea or 
floating shoreward, as the tides might 
order it. One of them was picked up 
by an old beach-rambler, who has since 
permanently and snugly established it 
in the bung-hole of a beer-barrel. An- 
other, less fortunate, was found by a 
malicious schoolboy, who consigned it 
to the most arduous of all locomotive 
services — that of a bandy-ball. This 
was ‘fatigue duty’ with a vengeance ! 
It would be impossible to estimate the 
interminable length of its combined 
flights (to and fro, here and there, up 
and down, in and out), although within 
the limits of a play-ground not more 
than one hundred feet square, and 
within a period of time not excceding 
a’ many minutes. Battered, bruised, 
and bumped, it was about to fly into 
pieces, when a lucky hit, too gentle to 
eflect its destruction, but sufficient to 
propel it over the playground-wall, 
delicately consigned it to a place of 
peace and security in the evergreen 
depths of a quickset hedge.” 

Fragment I1I.—* I was the largest 
of the lot, though suffered to remain 
unnoticed for a length of time in the 
dark corner of a cork-cutter’s shop in 
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Coventry Street, Piccadilly. At length 
1 was selected for use, and cut up after 
the brutal fashion of the trade into’ 
bottle-stoppers, of various sizes. Each 
of my severed pieces was then ‘ sorted,’ 
as they term it; which means, that my 
component atomies (which had hitherto 
coexisted inseparable, in wood, ware- 
house, weal, and wo) were, without 
any sort of regard for family alliance, 
mixed up with others who were bro- 
thers only in misfortune, crammed into 
all sorts of bags, and afterwards depo- 
sited in the counter-drawers of all sorts 
of shops. Some found their way into 
an Italian and pickle warehouse, where 
they were pummelled into the necks 
of a variety of squat green bottles, 
horribly sealed in with melted wax 
and resin, and doomed for months to 
endure a close and disgusting contact 
with liquid mustard, pickled onions, 
briny olives, and burning capsicums. 
In some cases there was possibly not 
much cause for complaint; and, in- 
deed, several of my beloved corkies 
have reason to remember their enviable 
condition when on duty in the sally- 
ports of the cherry-brandy bottles. 

“A second batch found their way 
into another kind of preserve-shop. 
Oh, the monster man! Tremble, ye 
forests of cork ; and, though spring be 
with ye, shake off your leaves as though 
the autumn’s latest blasts were upon 
ye! Rebel ye, at being yourselves im- 
prisoned as the guardians of incarce- 
rated roots, fruits, and vegetable oils ? 
What think ye of being constrained to 
the contagious custody of preserved 
scorpions, pickled tape-worms, and 
bottled children ! 

‘ A third detachment went en masse 
into a druggist’s drawer, and came out 
rapidly (though one by one) to serve 
in the temporary retention of certain 
filthy compound ycleped medicines : 
nor shall I omit to notice the brutality 
of the apprentice, who, in tyrannical 
contempt for the reluctance of free- 
born corks to be thrust into narrow- 
necked phials, and forced into contact 
with bitter doses and black draughts, 
would crush them into yielding by 
biting them round their smaller end, 
screwing them in, malgré their squeaks 
of anguish, and, finally, with a sort of 
barbarous triumph, turning their pro- 
truding heads downward, and jamming 
them against the top of the counter. 
Nor does it end here: for, in all the 
pride of savage pomp, the bruised 
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sconces of the corks are capped with a 
piece of red or green paper, while from 
beneath, a label, bearing inscription 
‘ The Draught,’ depends in mock ele- 
gance over the shoulder of the phial, 
like the dangling bag of a barrister’s wig. 

“¢ A touching incident in the history 
of one of this batch deserves record. 
The cork conceived a sympathy to- 
wards the liquid confined; the liquid 
acknowledged a sympatlry towards the 
cork which confined it. 

** ¢ What are you?’ said the cork ? 

“*]’m a tonic,’ said the liquid. 

“ ¢ There must be something in your 
nature,’ said the cork, ‘which consti- 
tutes an affinity between us. Com- 
posed of what, may I ask?’ 

“ ¢ Chiefly of bark,’ said the liquid. 

“ ¢ Bark exclaimed the cork, with 
a sigh; and much mutual condolence 
would no doubt have followed, but, at 
that very moment, poor corky was 
whisked out of the bottle, and the tonic 
‘thrown in’ to the stomach of a con- 
valescent patient. 

“A fourth batch was transported 
into certain gloomy catacombs, bearing 
the name of wine-cellars. Around were 
several huge tubs, and, on the ground, 
a vast assemblage of green bottles, of a 
different form and size to any yet de- 
scribed. Anon came forth a couple of 
men, who, having filled a number of 
the bottles with liquid from the tub, 
proceeded to the conservative process 
of corking each orifice. ‘ Mercy,’ cried 
I, ‘on my unfortunate corkies,’ as they 
were propelled into their situations by 
the heavy hands and wooden mallets 
of the bottlers. It soon appeared, how- 
ever, that I had wrongly estimated 
their new situation; and that the sor- 
row of abridged friendship, which form- 
ed the subject of my remarks a brief 
while back, was not in the present in- 
stance to be so immediately exempli- 
fied. The wine-corks, at first, liked it 
no better than the others; but, when 
the bottles were laid prostrate in the 
bins, emotions of the most agreeable 
nature were suddenly excited. 

“ « Surely,’ said the corks, ‘ we have 
been acquainted before 7’ 

* ¢ Unquestionably,’ answered the 
wine, with a grapy kiss, ‘ we have.’ 

“ And they were correct: for the 
native woods of the one, and the vine- 
, yards of the other, lay side by side in 
the vicinity of Oporto. This was, in- 
deed, a happy casualty, as they were 
fated to remain in close conjunction 
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during many years; and if, as Lord 
Byron says, ‘the worth ofa kiss is to 
be measured by its length,’ theirs was 
a condition of supreme felicity. For 
years did their mutual enjoyment con- 
tinue: but centuries even have their 
terminations, and corks and bottles 
must have their final divorcement. 

“ A certain fraternity of jolly bro- 
thers transferred the entire stock of 
which we are now speaking into their 
own cellars, where, though no vacuum 
is ever to be found, nothing remains 
for any length of time. The bottles 
were marched up in daily dozens into 
the refectory, successively to have their 
threefold association (vitreous, vinous, 
and cortical) dissolved. Forthwith 
appeared a rubicund member of the 
fraternity, with a hideous-looking iron 
instrument, spiral pointed ; the which, 
by a series of remorseless revolutions, 
he twisted downwards through the 
cork, despite the distressing squeaks 
of its tormented victim, and then, with 
a determined pull and triumphant pop, 
burst asunder the ties which had so 
long existed inviolate. The liquid was 
then transferred from the green to an- 
other bottle, of crystal clearness and 
classic shape, and the usual post of 
corks occupied by a stopper of the 
same vitreous material and elegant 
workmanship. ‘ Ay,’ quoth I, ° ’tis 
just the fashion! ‘The old friends who 
have guarded, and the old houses which 
have sheltered, are thrown by, as un- 
worthy even ofa grateful reminiscence.’ 
My darling old bottle was mercilessly 
condemned to the rack, and the iron 
which had entered into my soul was 
only withdrawn to penetrate the soul 
ofa brother. But (philosophically to 
abstain from any reflections on his bru- 
tality), can any thing equal the unrea- 
sonableness, the stupidity, of man? 
No sooner was the liquid transferred, 
by means ofa glass cup, to the mouth 
of the master o’ the feast, than he ex- 
claimed, * The devil! Why, this wine 
is infernally corked /’ * Corked !’ thinks 
I to myself, ‘ and how, in the name of 
Bacchus, could it have lain five years 
in a recumbent bottle, with its heels 
higher than its head, if it had not been 
corked?’ But I have since learned 
the fashions of civilised humanity. 
The gaoler is criminal in the practice 
of any affectionate regard towards his 
prisoner. Memorandum for wine- 
merchants : — Never trust the custody 
of port-wine to Oporto corks ! 
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“ The fifth batch was purchased by 
a man inthe Strand. An individual 
of the detachment gives the following 
brief account of himself: 

« ¢] was thrust into the orifice of a 
strangely shaped light-green bottle, and 
secured against all chance of escape 
by ties of twine and twisted wire. 
Unconscious of any tendency to revel 
in the expanse of illegitimate liberty, 
I felt at first much surprised at these 
extravagant precautions; but soon found 
reason to suspect that there was a cer- 
tain subtle devil in the liquid enclosed, 
which rendered such measures neces- 
sary. My honour, therefore, as a cus- 
todian, remained unimpeached ; but 
the swelling spirit of liberty within the 
bottle so violently strove with the re- 
tentive determination of the bonds 
without, that the torments of my inter- 
mediate condition became at length 
intolerable, and I began to lose all 
sense of duty in the hope that the 
bottle might burst into a thousand shi- 
vers. Day by day my sufferings in- 
creased, till I was at length ordered to 
the breakfast-table of a pale-looking 
young gentleman, who, according to 
the report of scandal, had been carried 
to bed in a state bordering upon in- 
ebriety some seven hours before. 

“¢Tt was with joy unspeakable I felt 
the first symptoms of returning ease, 
as he began to untwist my wiry ma- 
nacles, but could not understand why, 
in the preparations for letting me free, 
he should so wink and blink, and bite 
his lips, and hold back his head, as 
though every movement which gave 
comfort to me was productive of agony 
to himself. The wire was now off; 
and I immediately felt that, if the 
string was not instantly removed, it 
would have to yield to the fearfully 
augmenting force within. No sooner 
had this idea passed my mind, than a 
penknife was across the tightening 
twine: a moment more, and the string 
was severed. I upheaved my long- 
compressed scalp in ecstasy—l felt 
myself rising like an emancipated spirit 
from the bondage of darkness; a por- 
tentous phizz announced the moment 
of freedom as at hand, and—bounce!! 

# # * * « 
When I came to my senses (for I had 
been most effectually stunned), I heard 
my young gentleman wondering ‘ where 
the deuce the cork had flown to?’ 
Anxious for a little repose, I delighted 
in his inability to discover my seclu- 
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sion, and gathered some information 
as to the nature of my movements on 
leaving the bottle. It appeared that I 
went off like a bullet, knocked over an 
ink-bottle, spoiled the breakfast-cloth, 
left my mark upon the ceiling, and 
finally settled in a dark corner behind 
the bookcase. I need not say, that 
mine was a case of soda-water.’” 
Another fragment was purchased by 
a certain [zaac Walton, whose mode 
of treatment differed widely from any 
yet recorded in this eventful history. 
“ He had me,” says one of the victims, 
“cut into the form of an extremely 
elongated egg; and, having stuck a 
goose-quill through my middle length- 
ways, he gaily decorated me with 
paint, affixed me to a long line of silk 
and horse-hair, attached the latter to 
the extremity of a long stick, and threw 
me on the surface of a large pond in 
one of the neighbouring fields. Here 
I floated pleasantly enough, my lower 
end being immersed in the water, 
owing to the gravity of certain leaden 
shots, and other weighty articles, de- 
pending from that part of the line 
which [ supported in the mid-depths 
below. Thinks I to myself, what gabies 
these mortals are! The fellow fixed 
his eyes upon me in ever-watchful 
anxiety, and thas remained, with the 
stick in his hand, for at least a quarter 
of an hour. I was wondering what 
benefit could possibly accrue to him or 
myself from such a dull and monoto- 
nous proceeding, when he pulled me 
out, looked at the mysterious matters 
which had just been dangling in the 
waters beneath me, and then threw me 
in again. Something, however, was 
now athand. I became involuntarily 
agitated ; and my manager, at the same 
moment, assumed a posture of the 
most earnest promptitude. ‘ What, 
in the name of Suber,’ said I, ‘is about 
to happen!’ I bobbed up and down, 
like a charity-girl on the consecutive 
appearance of all her lady-patronesses. 
There was something more than gravity 
— some aquatic power, at work below 
me. Once or twice 1 was drawn for 
an instant under water, and at each 
re-ascension discovered my employer 
maintaining an attitude of ready exe- 
cution ; the rod grasped in both hands 
—anxiety depicted in each gogyle eye 
—his mouth agape —and the left leg 
planted before its fellow, in most mo- 
mentous seeming. Suddenly, after a 
few more rapid bobs on the surface, 
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I was violently dragged under, and 
under, and under the waters, until my 
progress was in a moment aitested, 
and I flounced out as high into the 
heavens as I had been just before low 
in the profound. The next instant 
found me lying on the grass, covered 
with a green mantle of slimy duck- 
weed; my manager, who turned out 
to be what is termed an angler, being 
employed in disengaging a baited hook 
from the jaws of a most deluded 
perch.” 

The last fragment was purchased by 
a toy-manufacturer ; and it was, per- 
haps, the happiest batch of the lot. 
Iiaving been shaped into forms not 
unlike that of a wine-cork, each piece 
was handsomely clothed in gilt leather, 
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and decorated with short stiff feathers ; 
“ giving my person,” says one of them, 
“no mean resemblance to that of a 
Carib chief. When purchased from 
the shop-window, a couple of strange- 
looking implements were also supplied, 
and my subsequent employment proved 
by no means disagreeable.” In truth, 
we can imagine a much less pleasing 
condition in active life than that of the 
shutilecock, when performing its airy 
evolutions between the battledores of 
antagonist beauty; and often, by the 
happy accident of a failing stroke, 
alighting upon the lip, or nestling into 
the very bosom of loveliness. 

Here I shall stop—as who would 
not, in such a resting-place ? 


Locke. 


GENIUS TRIUMPHANT. 


Ir matters not where’er it be, nor what strong powers array 
Themselves against it, genius will brighten into day. 

The mountain rivulet, impeded by many a granite block, 
O’erflows all hinderance, and leaps in beauty from the rock. 


The eaglet from the eyrie, unused through heaven to sweep, 
Shoots forth with wing unfearing above the dizzy steep : 

He buffets the fierce tempest with all his inborn might, 

And strengthens thus his pinions for the far adventurous flight. 


The poet in the wilds of life with poverty girt around, 

Whom in that deep seclusion true light from heaven has found ; 
He hears aerial music —he feels his happy skill — 

Ile sings a bold triumphant song, and all the world is still. 


O! sad and thoughtful painter, and dream’st thou too of fame, 
Where, save thy kindred, very few have ever breathed thy name ! 
Amongst thy fellow men, a weary lot is thine: 

To glory and to suffer —to toil, and yet to pine. 


Go! sit beside the village spring, where cool fresh waters start — 
There watch them throb and flutter, as doth the human heart: 

Thence trace their course, the rivulet, and then the stately river — 
There, Genius, feel thyself a stream, that flows and shines for ever! 


Ricuarp Howitt. 
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Ode on the Death of William IV. 


Dre 


ON THRE DEATH OF HIS LATE MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


I. 


I sroop beside the ocean, and the shore, 

And sea, and sky, were gray with twilight’s hue ; 
Night lighted not, as yet, her starry lamps, 

Nor donned her storm-rent mantle, but a calm, 
Which sank into the spirit like a dream, 
Slumbered o’er heaven and earth. It was the hour 
When the soul folds her pinions to repose, 

And light comes down from the blue vaults of heaven, 
Clearing away the mists that Passion spreads 

Over the mind’s horizon. Such the hours 

When angel-visitants with saints of old 

Ifeld solemn converse, and the awful voice 

Of the all-holy One was heard by man. 


Il. 


From far there came a light and noiseless skiff, 

And one fair maiden all its freight: her robe 

Was woven of the silver mist; her step 

Bowed not the sea-weed trembling on the shore. 
Silent she stood, and, smiling, beckoned on 

My spell-bound steps, till in her fairy bark, 

Over the rippling tide, and sea-ward far, 

Oarless and sailless sped we; from the prow, 

Like showers of sparkling emeralds, dashed the spray ; 
The full moon, from a throne of fleecy clouds, 
Through the translucent wave looked softly down, 
Resting her white rays on the whiter pearl, 

And tinged with silver light the ocean depths, 

As though Endymion lay reclining there. 

Sweet odours floated on the moonlit air ; 

Sweet sounds of music filled the arched vault 

From unseen harps; and strains, like mermaid songs, 
Swelled from beneath, through curtains of sea-weed, 
And fairy tones from barks of Nautili. 


IIT. 


On, on we swept, crag, islet, point, and peak, 
Smiled round in dreary lustre, till the rocks 
Of lonely Rona, mid the desert main 

Like mist-clad giants, keeping midnight watch 
Over the subject waters, started forth 

To the clear light, and greeted us from far. 
Beneath, a dark colossal cavern yawned ; 

So drear, that even the waves went murmuring, 

As if averse to enter, and the voice 

Of the night-breezes sounded sad within. 

Ifere lay our course, through arching rocks, o’er lakes 
Unlighted by the day, whose clear, cold streams, 
Had heard re-echoed from their caverned vaults, 
Since Nature’s birth, no. voices save theit own: 
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Light dawned upon us — not the natural light 
Of heaven, or light called forth by art of man, 

Of torch or lamp, streaming from visible source, 
But self-existent light, pervading all 

Above, below, and brightening as we went. 

Ten fathom deep we saw the fish to glide, 
Glittering and many-coloured. Shells, of dyes 
Bright as the rainbow’s, lay on coral banks, 

Rare gems for pebbles, and for flowers of earth, 
The sea-flower spread its living branches round. 
Above the arch was crystal, sapphire domes, 
And minarets, and cupolas, and spires, 

In height immeasurable, and of costly stones 
Wrought by invisible hands, shed through the air 
And the reflecting waters the soft light 

Of their own glorious hues ; on while we went 
The lustre faded round us, and the vault 

Grew dim above, the surges dark below, 

We touched upon a land whose desert beach, 
And cliffs scarce seen, ne’er welcomed back the barque 
Of homeward-steering seamen, whose gray peaks 
Silent from sea-bird’s scream, and swathed in clouds, 
Rose like the Titans huge of elder days— 

All gaunt and thunder-scared, to menace heaven. 


v. 


Far off a watch-tower, o'er all the waste 
Flinging its red light, led us on our way 
In gloomy silence, till the open gate 


Of the high tower received us, and our feet 

Scaled the dark steps untrod by man before. 

Lo! on the top methought three aged men 

Greeted mine eyes,—their beards of flowing white,— 
Their long gray locks,— their robes,— whose ebon tinge 
Seemed borrowed from eternal night,— their eyes, 
Clear, bright, and cold, yet flashing like a star 

O’er hills of ice,—all spake them of a kind 

Mightier than ours. I turned to seek my guide, 

To ask of these strange things ; but she was gone. 


VI. 
Then, from his seat slow rising, spake the chief 
Of these stern sages ; and his low, deep voice 
Wakened those thoughts that slumber in the soul, 
Unroused by sounds, unstirred by sights of earth. 
“ Knowest thou the prophet who hath sung the fate 
Of Britain’s empire, and her race of kings — 
The Christian wizard,— he whose counsel led 
The hosts of Arthur?” While he spake, I raised 
Mine eyes to his,—I saw the lines of power 
Traced in his lofty lineaments ; meanwhile 
The kindred spirits on his right and left 
In reverend silence bowed their hoary heads. 


Vil. 


Then knew I him, whose tomb in Melrose stands, 
And him whose magic aid was given to prop 
The cause of Hotspur, and the demon-born 
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Mightier and earlier ; but again the tones 
Of that strange voice, so fearful, yet so sweet, 
Came o’er mine ear,—*“ It hath been given to us 
“To watch the destinies of our native realm, 

“ To guide her princes, and to guard her crown, 
“ Ages have passed, and yet her glory blooms ; 
“ Storms have swept over her of war and strife ; 
“ Assaults of foreign foes; and, keener far, 
“The sword of civil discord. But her state, 

* Unseathed by treason, and unworn by time, 

** Now joys beneath a Brunswick’s gentle sway. 


VIII. 


“ T watched her royal race, inured to arms 

“Tn Otho’s camp. I traced them till the land 
‘Prepared for their reception, smiled in peace. 
Polished by Roman arts, and undefiled 

“‘ By Roman vice, Britannia! and refined 

* By beauty’s influence, and the potent spell 

“ Of chivalry,—-and, mightier far, the power 

“Of that most holy faith that blendeth earth 

“ Tn sweet communion with the eternal heaven,— 

** Thy once wild sons flung off the savage mind, 

‘“« And barbarous costume, and in arts and arms 

‘< Outstripped the earlier masters of the world. 

“ Monarchs were theirs whose swords ne’er sought the sheath 
“ Save after conquest, and beneath whose smile, 

“ Like fostering sunshine, bloomed alike secure 

*‘ The gentle flower of art, and giant tree 

“ Of sterner science. In their brilliant course 

“ The broad eye rested on them of the world 

“ Till the triumphant close. Such were their chiefs, 
* And such, O happy people! such are still, 


IX. 


“ Yet even now I hear a voice of wo— 

‘T hear the knell tolled from a thousand towers 
“ For a departed prince. The good, the brave, 

“ The aged, and the learned, and the wise, 

“‘ Swell the lamenting strain.—Around the couch, 
“ Where in pure faith and stedfast hope he lay 

“ Dying, but not despairing in still grief, 

“The nobles of the people took their stand. 

“ Nature hath hours of darkness ; but the light, 

“ The glorious light of an unclouded soul, 

“ Gilded the past, and o’er the future flung 

“ Tts hallowed radiance, till the mortal eye, 

“‘ Grown dim to earth, lets in upon the mind 

“ Floods of celestial brightness, and even here 

“ Flashed back the splendours of the immortal world. 
“ Past is the mortal hour! A prince this day, 

“ And a great man hath fallen. The isles afar, 

“ With swarthy India, pour the deep lament ; 

“‘ And Afric stretches forth her sable hands, 

** And joins with barbarous clamour in the wail.” 






X. 
Then wept I, as he told that one whose life 
Had done so much was snatched away from earth, 
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Though ripe in age and virtue, and not less 

For Britain’s church, upon whose hallowed towers 
His eye had smiled, and on whose chiefs his hand 
Scattered like morning dew the influence round 
Of royal favour. But the wizard sage 

Spake words of calm: “ Is not the starry crown 
“ Of the redeemed more lustrous than the gold 

“ Of earthly diadem, and the seraphs’ hymn 

“ Sweeter than sweetest melodies below ? 

“ Nor weep for Britain’s church ; for, as of old, 
“The dread Elijah in the fiery car, 

“ Borne heavenward scatheless, o’er the gulf of death 
“ Departing, flung the mantle of his power, 

“ With which he smote the waters, to the seer, 

“ His follower and disciple, even thus 

“ Did the bright spirit cast his mantle down, 

“ And a queen caught the glory as it fell ! 


XI, 


“Church of our fathers! thine the glorious task 
“ To bring to pure religion’s awful shrine 

“ Fair ministering spirits,— eloquence, 

** And poetry, and science, and the stores 

“ Of deep philosophy,— offerings that become 

* ‘The Christian altar more than pearls or gold. 
“Thine ancient annals saints and martyrs deck, 

“ And those who drew from nature’s face the veil, 
“ Seeking her glorious truths afar on high 

* Amid the countless worlds that circling wheel 

* Round the ineffable throne, or in the depths 

“ Of this dark earth — or, deeper far, who traced 
“The dark recesses of the human heart, 

* Unmasked its passions, and unveiled its powers. 


XII. 


‘Church of our sires ! the temples that of yore 
“The mighty and the noble of the earth 

“¢ Have raised to Ieaven’s eternal majesty, 

Shall want no votaries. Queens shall be again 
“Thy nursing mothers — princes joy to call 
“Themselves thy sons. Nor shall thy meanest boast 
* Be that, among the crowned ones who have stood 
“Tn goodness and in greatness eminent, 

“In thy first rank thy name, Victoria! stands.” 
While thus methought he spake, I felt within 

My spirit kindled, and the theme august 

Urged me to speak —but, lo! the beacon-tower 
And the wild desert melted from mine eyes 

Into pale moonlight— nor beheld I more 

The crystal arches and translucent spires, 

But the wide ocean and the waning moon. 
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Principles of Police, §c. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLICE, AND THEIR APPLICATION TO 
THE METROPOLIS. 


As “prevention is better than cure,” 
an eflicient system of preventive justice 
is, doubtless, the most important branch 
of criminal administration. Yet the 
art of preventing offences is unbeaten 
ground —has scarcely had a single 
scientific teacher, On laws and ge- 
neral legislation, on the theory of crimes 
and punishments, on prison discipline, 
on the execution of offenders, and all 
the ulterior proceedings of delinquency, 
we have treatises without number; but 
on the institutions of police we have 
not a single work, except, perhaps, the 
matter-of-fact publication of the late 
Dr. Colquhoun. We have been play- 
ing Dame Partington at this, as in 
many other matters, and vainly trying 
to bale out the flood, instead of stop- 
ping up the inlets through which the 
torrent is admitted. Our aim has been 
to empty the jails, in lieu of adopting 
precautions against filling them, and 
thereby rendering less in request their 
inseparable adjuncts of judges, jurors, 
and Jack Ketches. We shall try to 
fill up this chasm in useful knowledge ; 
and, as an exposition of the principles 
of police forms a novel topic to the 
public, shall commence, after the ac- 
customed mode of elementary manuals, 
with a definition. 

The police is a branch of civil go- 
vernment, established to protect the 
community from fraud, annoyance, vio- 
lence, and depredation. While courts 
of justice ascertain the guilt and pre- 
scribe the punishment of delinquents, 
the business of police is directed to 
prevent the commission, or apprehend 
the perpetrators, of offences. The pro- 
vince of one is the legal adjudication 
of crime; of the other, its prevention 
aud executive punishment. 

Police, however, is not limited to 
mere purveyance to the judicial au- 
thorities : it extends to whatever inter- 
feres with public security, order, and 
convenience — to the removal of nui- 
sances, the repression of disorders, the 
protection of the peaceful citizen in his 
daily and nightly vocations, the main- 
tenance of the general health, and ofa 
due observance of the local and general 
laws framed for municipal government 
and regulation. 

_ The great problem in preventive 
justice is to obtain the most economi- 
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cal and efficient establishment, with 
the least possible infringement of civil 
liberty. Every abridgement of personal 
freedom is, abstractedly, an evil, justifi- 
able only on the ground of greater 
compensating advantages to society ; 
and the question that occurs on sug- 
gestions for improving this branch of 
civil polity is how far they are com- 
patible with existing feelings, usages, 
and institutions. In despotic coun- 
tries, people are accustomed to the 
exertions of authority in its most re- 
pulsive forms, and the police may be 
armed with all the powers essential to 
the prompt and efficient discharge of 
its duties ; but in countries aspiring to 
free institutions, where the persons, 
property, and even amusements of the 
people, are guarded by so many bar- 
riers, which no one with impunity can 
invade, without legal occasion,—a more 
scrupulous and circuitous process is 
required. It follows from this, that 
police is not a subject which admits of 
complete scientific exposition ; that it 
cannot be brought within the compass 
of a few general principles of universal 
application, but is a practical system, 
whose rules must be framed with re- 
ference to the community for which 
they are intended. Under this aspect, 
we shall devote a few pages to its con- 
sideration ; and consider the preventive 
institutions most appropriate, not to 
Vrench or German, but to English so- 
ciety. It is a subject of great imme- 
diate interest, now that a project is on 
foot for organising a general eonstabu- 
lary for the whole kingdom, and the 
new municipal corporations are occu- 
pied in trying to improve the police of 
their respective jurisdictions. 


The chief points demanding atten- 
tion are the following : 


1. Relative advantages of a central- 
ised or local police force ; 

2. Separation of the preventive and 
judicial powers ; 

3. Qualifications of police-magis- 
trates and officers ; 

4. Police of the metropolis and pro- 
vincial towns ; 

5. Objects of police jurisdiction and 
surveillance. 


1. It obviously augments the effi- 
¥ 
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ciency of a police force when consoli- 
dated under one head, in lieu of sub- 
division into independent bodies, amen- 
able to different, and, perhaps, con- 
flicting, local jurisdictions. In the me- 
tropolis, this advantage is obtained by 
placing the entire police under a single 
board of commissioners, subordinate 
to the secretary of the home depart- 
ment. The largeness of the force so 
united admits of a gradation of offices ; 
and, by annexing a specific class of 
duties to each, responsibility is fixed 
and defined. Where there is remiss- 
ness, or default of execution, the stage 
in which it occurs may be traced. 
Moreover, such gradation and division 
of employment tend to elicit improve- 
ments, not only by affording the means 
of rewarding superior zeal and ability, 
but also by concentrating the attention 
of each agent of police on his own 
separate and prescribed occupation. 

The next advantage of a consolidated 
arrangement is, that it admits of the 
introduction of an uniform and con- 
sistent code of regulations and disci- 
pline. Under the old police system 
of the metropolis, each parish had its 
separate corps of watchmen and con- 
stables: the rules by which they were 
regulated, differed ; their local limits 
interfered, the two sides of the same 
street often being under different au- 
thorities ; and hence arose, in lieu of 
co-operation, unceasing disputes, jea- 
lousies, and animosities. 

A third advantage consists in the 
facilities it affords for checking the 
conduct of officers and men, by re- 
moving them periodically, or otherwise, 
from one district to another. It is ob- 
vious that the long residence ofa police 
constable, or even a magistrate, in one 
district, may originate connexions with 
publicans, keepers of infamous houses, 
and abandoned characters, which end 
in a compromise of public duty. An 
effective check on these liaisons is an 
interchange of the police of districts ; 
and for this there 1s an opportunity, 
when it is united under one authority 
in lieu of separate and independent 
establishments. 

A fourth advantage consists in the 
superior energy and better selection of 
a general or government police. The 
duties of preventive justice-are mostly 
coercive, and partake more of a mili- 
tary than civil character. Tradesmen 
and shopkeepers are not always the 
best-qualified judges of instruments of 
this description: the unfitness and in- 
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efficiency of the old watchmen, chosen 
by the parish-boards of London, had 
become proverbial. Without zeal, per- 
sonal activity, or strength, their object 
was only to wear through the night ; 
they were more likely to wink at than 
incur personal risk by the apprehension 
of thieves; and as for touching any 
well-dressed rogue, they were afraid, 
lest he should turn out to be their 
daily employer, or a parishioner who 
had power to remove them from thei: 
situation. There is no hesitation of 
this kind in a body of men deriving 
their appointment from government; 
they are classified and instructed in 
their duty; they know they are placed 
under vigilant superintendence, and 
will be protected in the proper dis- 
charge of their functions, or infallibly 
punished for abuse or neglect. A body 
of men so organised are as much su- 
perior to a parochial watch or con- 
stabulary, as troops of the line are to a 
militia or volunteer force. Power de- 
rived from parliament, whether it is 
for the collection of a tax or the esta- 
blishment of a preventive force, carries 
with it a weight and energy that can 
never be infused by parish legislation ; 
and, in respect of an establishment for 
general security, it is doubly advan- 
tageous, by striking terror into the de- 
predator, and arming the officer with 
augmented confidence and authority. 

As a set-off to these advantages of a 
government police, the two most usual 
arguments urged against it are, first, 
its greater expense ; and, secondly, its 
tendency to augment the power and 
influence of the executive. 

In reply to the former it may be re- 
marked, that the cheapness or dearness 
of an article must always have a refer- 
ence to its quality. We may buy 
cheap, or, more correctly, very low- 
priced wine, a hat, or a pair of shoes ; 
but what are they worth? The old 
police of the metropolis was less ex- 
pensive than the new, but its inef- 
ficiency made it dear at any price. It 
was only the shadow of a preventive 
force, whereas we have now the sub- 
stance, in the constant surveillance of 
a day and night establishment. 

The second objection does not re- 
quire any lengthened consideration. 
Parliamentary and municipal reform, 
and a vast reduction in public esta- 
blishments, surely must have removed 
the jealous and needless fears formerly 
existing as to the overgrown power of 
the crown, Although the executive 
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had the appointment and direction of 
the police, still, so long as the charge 
of its maintenance is defrayed by the 
people, out of a rate levied among 
themselves, there exists a sufficient 
check against its perversion to uncon- 
stitutional purposes. 


IJ.—SevaRATION OF THE PREVENTIVE 
AND JUDICIAL PowEnRs. 


The duties of the police-officer are 
ministerial, and consist in searching 
out and collecting evidence of guilt, 
and taking precautions, warranted by 
previous information, against the per- 
petration of offences. lis great am- 
bition ought to be to prevent crimes, 
and, by vigilance, produce a conviction 
that criminality cannot exist without 
danger of detection. On the other 
hand, the duty of the judicial magis- 
trate is to watch over the conduct of 
the police-officer, to judge of the value 
of his evidence, and proceed only on 
legal proofs: his business is not only 
to see the law duly enforced, but en- 
forced in such a manner as no doubt 
can arise as to its impartial admini- 
stration. 

This division of powers has been 
successfully attained in the metropolis, 
by the establishment of the police- 
board, whose duties are wholly mini- 
sterial, and quite apart from those of 
the judicial magistracy. Without this 
division, 2 most salutary check against 
the abuse of authority, in the first stage 
of its execution, is removed. Every 
one must have observed how quickly 
men become interested in a pursuit in 
which they are engaged, and anxious 
about the result. A delinquent is no 
sooner apprehended, than the appre- 
hender is conscious of a stake in his 
guilt or innocence: to acquit the ac- 
cused impugns his discrimination, his 
judgment, and the propriety of his con- 
duct. The law, therefore, has wisely 
precluded him from the adjudication 
of the offence, and, by interposing the 
authority of the magistrate, submits it 
to the arbitration of a less biassed tri- 
bunal. Similar precautions are ob- 
servable through the whole course of a 
criminal suit; every step is checked 
and overlooked by a next superior 
power; the charge before a night- 
constable is next morning reheard by 
the committing justice; his award is 
brought before the grand-jury; and, 
finally, the whole is submitted to the 
inquisition of a petit-jury and the 
judges of sessions or assize. These are 
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wise precautions: such relays in pro- 
secution operate like the zig-zag turn- 
ings to a crowded assembly — they 
check the force of the current, and, by 
interposing points of obstruction and 
consideration, prevent the errors which 
might ensue from one individual acting 
on a continuous and accelerated im- 
pulse as thief-taker, jury, and judge 


5° 


IIT.— Quatirications or Potice- 
MAGIstTrRaATES AND CONSTABLES. 


The first requisite to a police-officer 
is an acquaintance with the laws, in 
the preliminary stages of whose execu- 
tion he is employed. This knowledge 
ought not to be confined to the com- 
mitting magistrate, but, in a more li- 
mited degree, extend to subordinate 
functionaries. It frequently happens, 
points of great legal nicety occur in 
the execution of warrauts, in the sup- 
pression of affrays, the removal of nui- 
sances, the making of seizures, and the 
laying of informations. Unless an of- 
ficer has clear ideas of his duty in these 
cases, he necessarily acts with diffi- 
dence ; he oversteps his powers, or 
does not act up to them; he is too 
officious, or too lax in his movements. 
Probably, in a majority of cases, the 
parties against whom he proceeds are 
equally ignorant; but this presumption 
ought not to be relied upon: he will 
always be liable to encounter indi- 
viduals who have correct notions of 
his duties, and when an ignorant dis- 
charge of them will lead to the ex- 
posure and obloquy of the establish- 
ment to which he belongs. 

But not only is considerable know- 
ledge of law requisite to the police, 
but also an acquaintance with life. A 
mere lawyer from chambers or the inns 
of court forms an indifferent police- 
magistrate ; and a man, as Mr. Bentham 
observed, may have been a barrister in 
full practice, and yet know no more of 
the business ofa police-magistrate than 
if he had graduated in the army or 
navy. They ought to be men of the 
world, as well as of sufficient profes- 
sional attainments to secure them from 
the imputation of legal incompetence. 
With the localities of their jurisdiction, 
and the prevailing character of the 
population, their occupations, amuse- 
ments, and habits, they ought to be 
intimately acquainted. A _ general 
knowledge of all the arts of fraud, 
imposture, and depredation, is also in- 
dispensable. Next to these, is a quali- 
fication which can hardly be derived 
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from education, and can only result 
from observation, or, perhaps, natural 
gift. The qualification alluded to is 
the power of discriminating criminal 
character. Magistrates have much 
discretionary authority ; and, accord- 
ing as they possess this intuition, will 
their decisions be just or unjust, ex- 
pedient or hurtful. Seme there are 
who can read, almost infallibly, in the 
face and manner, incorrigible vagrant, 
hardened thief, or accomplished swin- 
dler; while others are without this 
tact, and blind to the indications which 
distinctly mark the criminal by nature 
from one by accident. ‘The London 
justices have a wide field for observa- 
tion, and to some the opportunity has 
not been lost; but we cannot always 
expect Fieldings to occupy the benches. 
To be a perfect criminal judge, it is 
almost essential to have previously 
mingled in scenes of delinquency; for 
the criminal mind has motives of ac- 
tion, habits of thinking, and is in- 
fluenced by circumstances which those 
who have always felt and acted ho- 
nestly can never enter into or ap- 
preciate. 

The inferior officers, as well as their 
superiors, ought to be well acquainted 
with life, in order to an efficient dis- 
charge of their duties. Some qualities 
are prima facie so essential to both 
descriptions of functionaries, that it has 
hardly been thought necessary to enu- 
merate them,—such as general intelli- 
gence, acuteness, presence of mind, 
probity, command of temper, and free- 
dom from political or religious bias in 
the examining magistrate ;— sobriety, 
courage, personal strength, and acti- 
vity in the operative ofticer. Reformed 
rogues, no doubt, if one could trust 
them, would make the best thief- 
takers; and the whole establishment, 
from the highest to the lowest, be most 
ably filled by men who are themselves 
honest, though versed in all the arti- 
fices of fraud and depredatiou. A pa- 
rish or district is indeed badly policed, 
if there is not one officer, at least, ac- 
quainted with every brothel, every dis- 
orderly house, and every suspicious 
person and place it contains. 

Another indispensable qualification 
of the police is responsibility. To the 
police is confided the security of per- 
sons and property ; and where the trust 
is so momentous there ought to be ade- 
quate guarantees that it will not be be- 
trayed. This can only be obtained by 
acting on the commen principles of 
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human nature, and rendering it more 
advantageous to perform than to neg. 
lect duty. If the emoluments of po- 
lice be mean, so will the candidates 
for them. Besides a good salary, con- 
tingent rewards, either honorary or pe- 
cuniary, proportioned to desert and 
exemplary service, ought to be super- 
added. Under such a system, there 
would be sufficient responsibility. The 
employment would be sought by men 
of character, who would not forfeit 
that and a profitable and honourable 
appointment for slight temptations. 

In England, it is usual to undervalue 
the department of police, and think 
meanly of its functionaries. It is not 
easy to see the grounds of this preju- 
dice ; the utility and importance of the 
employment will be readily admitted ; 
and we have just shewn that the quali- 
fications requisite, both natural and ac- 
quired, are very considerable. It can 
only, then, be the inadequacy of the 
pecuniary remuneration that degrades 
the office; and this, in a community 
where the idolatry of wealth is para- 
mount to every other species of wor- 
ship, is quite sufficient to account for 
the prevalent opinion. 


IV.— Porice or tHe Metroro.is 
AND Provincia Towns. 


Besides the influence, to which allu- 
sion has been made, of so-called liberal 
institutions and opinions, the constitu- 
tion of the police ought also to depend 
on the number, habits, and occupa- 
tions of the inhabitants over whom its 
powers extend. The differences ob- 
servable between small towns, consist- 
ing of a settled population, and great 
capitals, a large proportion of whose 
population is migratory, are very strik- 
ing. In the former, the retreats and 
opportunities for delinquency are few 
and limited; the pursuits, and even 
character, of each person are matters of 
notoriety and interest ; not to be known 
in a country town is to be an object of 
inquiry or suspicion: in a word, every 
one is the police of his neighbour, and 
unconsciously exercises over him its 
most essential duties. But this differs 
widely from the mode of living in a 
great city, especially London. Here 
there is no such thing as vicinage,—no 
curiosity about neighbours,—every one 
is engrossed in his own pursuit, and 
neither knows nor cares about any hu- 
man being except the circle to which 
he has been introduced, and with which 
he is connected by ties of business 
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pleasure, or profit. It is from this cir- 
cumstance London affords so many fa- 
cilities for the concealment of crimi- 
nality. In the smaller towns offenders 
live, as it were, in the champaign, al- 
ways liable to be observed and detected 
by the agents of justice. But the me- 
tropolis is like an immense forest, in 
the innumerable avenues of which they 
may always find retreat and shelter. A 
person desirous of so doing may in- 
sulate himself, like the “ last man ;” 
and, though in the midst ofa million of 
people, may create for himself a social 
solitude. 

This is only one of the peculiarities 
of London society. A spirit of gaiety, 
recklessness, and adventure, animates 
the inhabitants, which is rarely found 
in provincial towns. Jt is proverbially 
the resort of opulence, talent, and en- 
terprise, as well as of those who, hav- 
ing lost caste in the places of their 
birth, seek to hide themselves amidst 
its multitudinous population. Among 
such busy elements there is little of 
stagnant life; every one being intent 
on some object of ambition, profit, or 
deception. The magnitude of the 
place, and consequent ignorance of in- 
dividuals of many by whom they are 
surrounded, precludes all nice scrutiny 
into motives and purposes; even the 
distinctions of wealth and rank are al- 
most lost in the crowd, and all that 
can be relied upon is either a confi- 
dential introduction, or certain external 
appearances, which may be either ge- 
nuine or counterfeit. Many have no 
fixed domicile ; they live in lodging- 
houses, hotels, and taverns; and, form- 
ing a sort of cometary bodies without 
determinate orbits, are removed from 
the restraint and observation which a 
settled abode and known circle of ac- 
quaintance impose on individual con- 
duct. 

With such a fleeting, unknown, and 
stirring population to watch over and 
control, it is obvious the police requires 
corresponding powers and authority. 
Its numerical force ought to be pro- 
portionately greater, as well as_ its 
power of inquisition over persons and 
places. A vigilance al suspicion 
which would be wholly superfluous in 
a provincial town, are indispensable to 
the safety and regulation of a vast me- 
tropolis. 

Another peculiarity and auxiliary to 
crime distinguishes the capital in the 
circulation of the daily newspapers. 
While the journals are of the utmost 
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service in giving publicity to offences 
and offenders, and in making known 
the artifices of cheats and impostors, 
they, on the other hand, afford great 
facilities to the designs of unprincipled 
men. They offer the ready means of 
publishing any insidious project, and 
of bringing it under the notice of the 
highest as well as the lowest of society. 
In the advertising department of a 
morning paper is a brief exposition of 
the ways and means of this vast metro- 
polis. This, no doubt, is regularly 
consulted by the adventurer, who here 
learns the address and circumstances 
of his victims, and according to which 
he frames his scheme of depredation. 
The cases of Howard, and other mis- 
creants, are examples of this mode of 
proceeding. It is an evil, however, 
without remedy: all that can be ex- 
pected of newspaper proprietors is to 
exclude paragraphs openly immoral or 
illegal; they cannot institute inquiries 
into persons and motives. Individuals 
must be their own safeguard ; and 
those who advertise money to lend, or 
to borrow, or a furnished house to be 
let, must be aware of the principle on 
which newspapers are conducted,— 
that generally all who pay may insert, 
and that they are the common high- 
way of publicity, open to the nefarious 
as well as honest part of the com- 
munity. 


V.—Obnsects or Pottce Jurispic- 
TION AND SURVEILLANCE. 


As a general principle, it may be first 
stated, that neither the persons, avoca- 
tions, nor amusements of the people 
ought to be interfered with, unless 
publicly hurtful to the community ; 
and, next, that this interference should 
be exercised in a manner as little an- 
noying and offensive as is compatible 
with the discharge of the prescribed 
duty. 

Among ‘objects which fall fairly un- 
der police jurisdiction are licensed 
places, whether for amusement or the 
sale of commodities, subject to the du- 
ties of customs or excise. The fact of 
a license being granted shews such 
places exist only by sufferance; and, 
consequently, subjecting them to the 
inspection of the police adds little to 
the hardship of their tenure. Theatres, 
and places of public amusement, which 
are frequented by numerous and indis- 
criminate assemblages, are specially ob- 
noxious to crime, and disorders requir- 
ing the control of authority. Night- 
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houses, eatly breakfast-houses, and 
wine-houses, licensed only by the Vint- 
ners’ Company, seem all to fall within 
the surveillance of the police. They 
are all places of promiscuous resort, 
and the hours of entertainment being 
different from the ordinary hours of 
business, they are proper objects of 
suspicion and watchfulness. Yor the 
same reason, hackney coaches, or light 
carts, plying at unusual hours, or per- 
sons loitering about or being abroad at 
unusual hours, either on foot or horse- 
back, are suitable subjects of inquiry 
and vigilance. It is the unseasonable- 
ness of the hours, and the facilities such 
hours afford for depredation, as well 
as the unlikelihood the parties (e xcept 
in the case of M.P.’s or M.D.’s) are 
engaged in laudable pursuits, that 
bring them within the cognisance of 
the police. In like manner, vagrants, 
hawkers, itinerant auctioneers, and 
boutiques ; also, trades carried on with- 
out settled connexions, and in which 
buyers and sellers are unknown or in- 
different,—such as dealers in second- 
hand-goods, marine-stores, pawnbrok- 
ers, Xc., are proper for the visitation 
and superintendence of the police. 
llow far GaminG-nouses should be 


subjected to the police requires consi- 


deration. The pleasures of the people 
are entitled to protection, as well as 
their persons and properties. By 
gaming is not meant play for amuse- 
ment, but that which is systematically 
pursued for the purpose of gain or 
livelihood, than which nothing can be 
more fatal to virtuous habits, aud pro- 
ductive of crime. It has been re- 
marked, that the same actions are not 
equally pernicious in the rich and the 
poor. Idleness and drunkenness are 
completely ruinous to the private eco- 
nomy of a mechanic or tradesman, 
while to the opulent, however person- 
ally degrading, they are comparatively 
innoxious. On this principle it may be 
urged that low gaming ought to be ri- 
gorously suppressed. Time and money 
are alike valuable to the industrious 
classes ; neither can be wasted with- 
out detriment to their business and 
domestic comforts. For this reason, 
card-playing, shovel-board, and other 
sedentary games in beer-houses, by la- 
bourers “and mechanics, are public 
evils, and ought to be discountenanced. 
The low gaming-houses are the nurse- 
ries of delinquency, in which is pro- 
duced that host of cheats, swindlers, 
forgers, and passers of counterfeit coin, 
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with which the metropolis and all the 
great towns is infested. No good can 
result from their toleration; they are 
not conducive to health or rational re- 
creation; and a propensity to them in- 
creases on their votaries, like addiction 
to intoxicating liquors, till it terminates 
in the entire extinction of the personal 
qualities most conducive to individual 
happiness and social utility. 

With respect to the higher classes, 
the mischiefs resulting from gaming are 
less pernicious.. These are chiefly 
personal to themselves, by extinguisli- 
ing the nobler traits of character, and 
thirst for honourable distinction. Re- 
moved by birth and fortune from the 
obligations of others, neither a strict 
economy of money or time, nor habits 
of order and application are indispen- 
sable to the discharge of their social 
duties. Iflarge fortunes are broken up 
by play, the public may be benefitted 
by the power of wealth being distri- 
buted in new channels, where it may 
be more beneficially employed than in 
the hands of the former possessor. In 
England, more than in any European 
community, is a numerous Class enjoy- 
ing, or rather labouring under, a ple- 
thora of wealth, the produce of vast 
colonial possessions, of agricultural im- 
provements, and the successful pur- 
suits of commerce and manufactures. 
Grand dinners, concerts, operas, and 
balls; the encouragement of the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture ; 
foreign tours and clection contests ; 
seem all insufficient to absorb the im- 
mense incomes derived from rent, pro- 
fits, tithes, and taxes. The surplus 
cannot go on accumulating for ever ; 
younger children have a resource—— 
though the field here bas been much 
circumscribed—in the army, navy, pub- 
lic offices, and learned professions ; 
and the eldest, whatever the vicissi- 
tudes of hazard or blind hookey cannot 
impair the ancestral stem,-—he can at 
most only lop off the branches, the roots 
of the parent tree being fast locked in 
the soil by the eternal law of primo- 
geniture ! 

While, therefore, gaming is chiefly 
confined to the landed and monied 
aristocracy, however much its demoral- 
ising consequences may be deplored, it 
is not a source of public disorder that 
demands the cognisance of the civil 
power, more especially if carrie od on, as 
in the metropolis, principally in club- 
houses, from which the bourgeois are 
mostly excluded. 
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Another difficulty presents itself in 
striking at the roots of gaming,— it is 


hard to draw a line between games of 


chance in this country. Many share, 
joint-stock, and commercial specula- 
tions of late years have been little better 
than gambling adventures, started to 
dupe the inexperienced. The public 
funds form another wide field of gam- 
bling, in which hundreds of persons are 
daily engaged, and in which the 
chances of loss (except to the brokers) 
are as certain as at Dennis’s or Crock- 
furd’s. It would be quite preposterous 
to drive at the “ hells” at the west-end 
—to legislate merely against ¢himble- 
rig and liltle-go, while the giant Pan- 
demonium in Change Alley is tole- 
rated in all its ramifications of ini- 
quity. 

Under Napoleon, the gambling- 
houses of Paris were made profitable 
to the state. But the policy of govern- 
ment being a partner in the gains of 
vice and crime having been ques- 
tioned, it has been in contemplation to 
abandon this source of public revenue. 
Attempts to restrain time-bargains in 
the English funds have proved abor- 
tive. All the statutes of Queen Anne 
and Charles LI. against gaming have 
become obsolete. In short, it is an 
evil so illusive and undefinable, that it 
bates coercive legislation, and we are 
compelled to abandon it to the milder 
influence of example, and the animad- 
version of the moralist. 

A more important duty than the re- 
straint of gaming devolves on the po- 
lice, in looking to the observance of the 
laws made for the public benefit. The 
legislature in making a new law only 
performs half its duty, unless it also 
lakes precautions to enforce a uni- 
form observance by all those on whom 
it is intended to operate. A law laxly 
enforced, observed by some and evaded 
by others, becomes at once an instru- 
ment of oppression or unmerited ad- 
vantage,—oppressive to the conscien- 
tious upon whom it imposes restraint 
and sacrifice, and advantageous to 
the unprincipled, who elude the re- 
strictions to which their more scrupu- 
lous neighbours are subjected. 

The persons chiefly engaged in look- 
ing to the execution of that vast mass 
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of statutes comprised in the Book of 
Penalties ave mostly needy pettifog- 
gers, with no recognised authority, and 
who pursue their vocation not for jus- 
tice, but for gain. With them, it is 
matter of indifference whether they re- 
ceive a penalty for the infraction of a 
law, or an equivalent bribe for con- 
nivance at its provisions ; their purpose 
being not to carry the law into impar- 
tial operation, but to fill their pockets. 
Hence their office is mostly a nuisance, 
not one of public utility,—an instru- 
ment of individual extortion, caprice, 
and tyranny.* 

To obviate such partial and irre- 
sponsible agency, the whole or a por- 
tion of the police, qualified for the 
undertaking by previous instruction, 
should be employed in watching over 
the execution of penal statutes, and 
who should be the public prosecutors 
for their infringement. No odium 
would attach to them in consequence, 
since it would be deemed a discharge 
of part of their official duty incumbent 
on them to perform. The acts more 
particularly requiring enforcement are 
such as relate to street nuisances and 
disorders ; to licensed houses; to 
stage-coaches, carts, carriages, and 
other vehicles; to counterfeit coin ; 
frauds in weights and measures ; adul- 
teration of provisions ; evasion of the 
customs, stamp, and excise duties. 

Menpicrry forms a proper subject 
of police jurisdiction. Fluctuations in 
trade, changes in the seasons, the ope- 
ration of the debtor laws, the arts of 
impostors, and the neglect of parents, 
continually pour into the streets and 
outskirts of large cities crowds of mi- 
serable objects, painful to the beholder, 
and inconsistent with municipal order. 
Some of these merit punishment ; 
others are the victims of misfortune, 
requiring temporary aid, or perhaps 
only advice, to enable them to obtain 
the assistance which individual bene- 
volence or the law of the country has 
provided. In an opulent and populous 
community, this mass of wretchedness 
can only be analysed and disposed of 
by public authority: it is too extensive 
an evil to be dealt with by individuals, 
or even by societies supported by vo- 
luntary contributions. 


* In the metropolis, a number of persons and places are kept under regular 
contribution by common informers, who make periodical rounds for the levy of hush- 
money. The payment of this illicit tribute is called ‘* keeping them sweet.’’ But it 
is obvious such a system defeats the end of legislation ; and whether a law is a living 
or dead letter, a partial or general enactment, depends om the behest of such irre« 
sponsible agencies as Johnson, Byers, and Co. 
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In England, the institution of poor- 
laws ought to have precluded pretexts 
for common begging. Every English- 
man has his parish, and every parish 
(malgré the new poor-law act) is bound 
to find work for those who are willing, 
but unable to get employment; to 
bring up to useful trades the children 
of the destitute ; and to provide for the 
lame, impotent, blind, and others, 
being poor, and unable to provide for 
themselves (43 Eliz.c.2). Under these 
provisions, the rich and poor are bound 
up ina common fate and reciprocal ties 
of obligation. Neither prosperity nor 
adversity can visit one, without ope- 
rating a correspanding influence on the 
other. The rich have an interest, para- 
mount to the poor themselves, in the 
circumstances influencing their condi- 
tion; and are necessitated to apply to 
their consideration whatever superior 
knowledge they possess, in order to 
the permanent security of their own 
enjoyments. Tlrere is, therefore, no need 
of the public exhibition of distress to 
attest its existence: it is known from 
the amount of poor assessment. But, 
owing to an imperfect police, the wis- 
dom of the legislature has proved un- 
availing ; and the industrious house- 
holder is not only impoverished by the 
compulsory relief of indigence, but he 
is pestered with its clamours, and his 
feelings lacerated by the spectacle of 
real or fictitious suffering, which ought 
to be excluded from observance. 

The causes which may be assigned 
for this inconsistency are various. One 
is in the fact that each parish is bound 
only to maintain its own poor ; so that, 
ifa person fall suddenly ill, or out of 
employment, he is not entitled to per- 
manent relief where he happens to 
dwell, but only on removal to his own 
parish. Rather than expose himself to 
the alternative of removal, by applica- 
tion for parish aid, he will resort to 
begging as a temporary expedient. 

Another cause of mendicity is found 
in the ignorance of many of their 
places of settlement. It seems extra- 
ordinary that any one should be unin- 
formed of the place of his birth, or 
such other important fact in his per- 
sonal history as entitles him to pa- 
rochial relief. Yet such is the case. 











* The pressure of the Irish on the English population, and its deleterious effects, 
are not evils of yesterday ; they are the growth of centuries, 
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Exclusive of those having country sct- 
tlements, there are many who beg in 
London who belong even to the metro- 
politan parishes, yet are so little ac- 
quainted with themselves, as to be 
unable, though willing, so to establish 
their claim to parish aid. 

A number of females lose the be- 
nefit of their settlements by marriage. 
During coverture, a wife can have no 
settlement separate from the husband. 
HIence, if an Englishwoman marry a 
native of Scotland or Ireland, and he 
desert her, as is not unfrequent, she 
has no claim to parochial relief in 
England ; and, in the event of be- 
coming chargeable, may be removed 
to the country where the husband was 
born. This often brings a destitute 
woman and her children into the 
Streets. 

But the chief source of mendicity in 
London, Manchester, Leeds, and other 
large towns, is the vast influx of lower 
Irish, who not only depress the English 
labourer, in competing with him for 
employment, but, from their half-civil- 
ised habits, debase his manners and 
character. Of 11,741 registered and 
non-registered cases brought before the 
London Mendicity Society in one year, 
4708 were Irish. The cost of Irish 
paupers to the metropolitan parishes is 
enormous ; and, contrary to all prin- 
ciples of equity, the natives of both 
Scotland and Ireland obtain that relief 
from the parishes which is denied them 
in their own country.* 

It is not, however, Irish immigration, 
nor the other assigned causes, which 
chiefly originate mendicity, but the arts 
of the idle and profligate. In these 
originate by far the most numerous, 
obstinate, and disgusting class of men- 
dicants, who torment the passenger, 
infest the shops of tradesmen, and the 
dwellings of the opulent. From the 
inquiries of a parliamentary committee, 
it appears ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of London beggars consist of 
this class of impostors. Upwards of 
13,000 beggars are annually conveyed 
out of the metropolis by the parishes. 
Many of them return repeatedly. Those 
passed to their parishes usually return ; 
and most of them escape and disperse 
after the first stage. 











Early in the reign of 


Charles I, (1629), a proclamation was issued, proving the existence of the calamity 


complained of, 


It begins, ‘‘ Whereas this realme hath of late been pestered with 


great number of IJrishe beggars, who live here idly and dangerously, and are of ill 


example to the natives of this kingdom.” 
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Whether mendicity originate in fraud 
or unavoidable want, there is little pre- 
text for its toleration in England. The 
law has made a provision for all legal 
distress; and having so provided, it 
has, under the Vagrant Act, made it 
an offence to annoy the public with 
the solicitation of alms: and formerly 
it was, by statute (23 Edw. III. ¢. 7), 
an offence to bestow alms on_ those 
able to work. By the institution ofa 
vigorous system of municipal police, 
having authority to question, appre- 
hend, and disperse, the evil may be 
circumscribed. Prior to this, provisic 
ought to be made for the investigatic 
and relief of casual distress, originating 
in accidents, which even prudence can- 
not always foresee or avert, and for 
which it would be unchristian to deny 
permission to solicit alms, without first 
establishing a tribunal to which re- 
course could be had for advice, direc- 
tion, or temporary aid. Llaving done 
this, the horde of impostors, of which 
the vast majority of beggars consists, 
might be assailed without remorse, and 
a fruitful source of annoyance, demo- 
ralisation, and crime, be extirpated. 

FeMALE PROSTITUTION is the last 
object of police jurisdiction we shall 
notice. Next to homicide, it forms the 
earliest depravity recorded in Scripture. 
Nearly in all places, and at all periods, 
it has been found more or less preva- 
lent; and its universal existence would 
almost imply that it is an evil inse- 
parable from society. Its predomi- 
nance in the capital and large towns 
of the kingdom is deeply to be de- 
plored; but as its extinction seems 
n‘ortunately unattainable, the legis- 
lature has seldom sought more than 
to repress its pruriences, and keep it 
within the bounds of general decorum. 
Itis, indeed, one of those private vices, 
the consequences of which are chiefly 
personal to the offender, and, conse- 
quently, does not fall properly within 
the cognisance of public law. With 
the exception of a short period during 
the ascendancy of puritanism, it has 
been always so treated in England ; 
and efforts have never been made to 
repress lewdness, unless it became 
open and notorious, and such as was a 
source of annoyance to others, of riot 
and disorder. 

It is generally admitted, by the old- 
est residents in the metropolis, that 
there is a decided improvement in 
popular manners. The public tea- 
gardens, the minor assemblies in pub- 
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lic-houses, and even Vauxhall, exhibit 
none of those scenes of gross licen- 
tiousness which abounded in their an- 
cient prototypes, the Dog and Duck, 
Apollo’s Garden, and Ranelagh. The 
eye is not so frequently offended by 
the exhibition of obscene pictures ; and 
we are confident, from our own ob- 
servation, that the behaviour of unfor- 
tunate females in the street is more 
orderly and decorous than prevailed 
among the same class twenty years 
since. In conversation and the ex- 
iernal presentment of vice, the im- 
provement in manners over what pre- 
vailed at the commencement of the 
reign of George III. has been fre- 
quently remarked. The dialogue in 
the comedies of Congreve, of Vanbrugh, 
and Cibber, would be quite revolting 
to modern ears; and we do not think 
there are above three or four living 
examples of the grossness in expression 
and conduct recorded in the scandalous 
chronicle of Lord Orford’s “ Reminis- 
cences.” The scenes in the * Adven- 
tures of a Guinea,” though highly co- 
loured by Johnstone, are considered 
not to exhibit a very exaggerated pic- 
ture of living manners for the period 
in which they were written; but, in 
the public or private men of the pre- 
sent day, we should be at a loss to 
point out any corresponding examples 
of turpitude and profligacy. Though 
not more moral than our grandfathers, 
yet such is the taste of the age, as 
Sir Walter Scott observed, that * mo- 
dern vice pays tax to appearances, and 
is content to wear a mask of decorum.” 
There are none of the factitious al- 
lurements to vice which disgraced a 
former period : we have no ‘** Bon Ton 
Magazines,” nor trash of that description. 
The periodical literature is totally free 
from impurity ; and the newspaper 
press, with the exception, perhaps, of 
two or three weekly papers addicted 
to personal libel, cannot be charged 
with grossness or indelicacy. 
Twenty-five years ago, an extensive 
traffic was carried on in the metro- 
polis in obscene books, prints, draw- 
ings, and toys. Several persons of ap- 
parent respectability were in partner- 
ship, for the principal and almost 
exclusive purpose of vending this de- 
scription of merchandise. Their agents, 
mostly Italians, under the assumed 
character of licensed hawkers, esta- 
blished a systematic trade throughout 
a great part of the united kingdom. 
These itinerant panders to vice were 
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accustomed to disperse themselves in 
parties of two or three, visiting Bur- 
mingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and all the principal towus ; 
and when their stock of wares was 
exhausted, their confederates in Lon- 
don furnished them with additional 
supplies by the coaches and wagons. 
The principal vent for their moral 
poisons was in schools, and these 
chiefly for females, into which they 
would contrive to introduce them by 
means of servants. Women, also, were 
employed as agents in the deleterious 
trade, who would gain admission into 
houses under pretext of purchasing 
cast-off clothes from the domestics. 
The number of persons employed in 
this way as principals, artists, agents, 
and hawkers, was supposed to amount 
to six hundred. 

We believe there are few remains 
of this abomination now in London. 
There are, we think, not above two or 
three shops regularly devoted to the 
sale of obscene books and prints; and 
the penury and wretchedness of the 
owners of these are such as sufficiently 
shews how little their miserable call- 
ing accords with the prevailing taste. 
‘To the credit of young men of the pre- 
sent day, they have not much appetite 
for absolute grossness; and this im- 
provement in manners must certainly 
be ascribed to the diffusion of know- 


ledge, and more general cultivation of 


the productions of art and literature. 

It is something gained to virtue 
when the external exhibition of vice is 
subdued, since it lessens the corruptive 
influence of example. But though the 
age has improved in appearances, there 
is little, we fear, in sentiment. In 
number, female prostitution has cer- 
tainly not diminished ; and though the 
behaviour of abandoned women in the 
streets is less outrageous, and the pas- 
senger not so frequently disgusted with 
obscene language, we fear this is the 
only improvement we can remark in 
their condition. While every other 
pursuit has been improving, the arts 
of mendicity and prostitution seem to 
have been stationary. Exhibiting starv- 
ing children, soap-eating, sham fits, 
and personal mutilation, were the 
common tricks of beggars before the 
Reformation ; and the modern brothel 
is no better than the stews abolished by 
Henry VIII. 

The situation of women of the town 
is not unworthy of attention. They 
form a numerous class; and, however 
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fallen, it cannot be forgotten that they 
not only constitute a part of our com- 
mou species, but also appertain to that 
moiety of it, which it is the pride ofa 
refined age to treat with indulgence 
and honour. Of the success of insti- 
tutions established to reclaim them, 
we have no recent returns. Duringa 
period of sixty years, there were ad- 
mitted into the Magdalen Hospital 
4954 persons; of whom 3012 were 
restored to their friends, or placed in 
respectable service ; 912 were dis- 
charged at their own request ; 556 for 
improper behaviour; and 85 died 
while in the hospital. Of 264 who 
were discharged during four years, of 
every description, 159 had reformed; 
74 had relapsed; 4 were insane; 
i died ; and of 10 the situation was 
unknown: so that it may be concluded 
that two-thirds of the women who enter 
the society are permanently reclaimed. 
The average age of the females is from 
seventeen to eighteen. They apply very 
young — some even at thirteen or four- 
teen, but generally from fifteen to 
twenty-five. Some have been admitted 
there at twelve years of age. 

Plans have heen suggested for sub- 
jecting common prostitution to stricter 
civic regulation, by which it may be 
made less publicly offensive. The 
intrusion of profligate women into the 
theatres has been complained of ; but 
the difficulty of drawing the liue of ex- 
clusion cannot be overlooked: then, 
again, it might be supposed that the 
interest of the proprietors would so far 
coincide with the public sentiment, as 
to render unnecessary magisterial inter- 
ference. Holland, underthe stadtholder, 
has been cited as an example of a better 
system. In France and Italy prosti- 
tutes are licensed ; and in Hindostan 
a class of females are reared, who are 
under the conduct of matrons, and 
with whom indiscriminate intercourse 
is permitted. Every thing of the kind, 
however, is inconsistent with English 
usage and religion ; and, perhaps, legis- 
lation is best restricted to the prevention 
of prostitution becoming a nuisance to 
the more virtuous portion of the com- 
munity, and this seems well attained 
by the existing law. Under the Vagrant 
Act, every common prostitute, wander- 
ing in the public streets, or any place 
of public resort, and behaving in a 
riolous cr indecent manner, may be 
apprehended and committed to the 
House of Correction. 
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THREE PLAY-THINGS, 


I. BULWER’S DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE.” 
Il. BUTLER’S “ STAR OF SEVILLE.” 
III. HARPER’S BERTRAND.” 


In these stern and stirring times of 
political strife, when the very existence 
of our ancient monarchy is menaced 
by a combination of bold, bad men, 
and of degenerate, mob-courting Whig 
aristocrats ; when pertidy, venality, and 
all the varieties of political crime by 
which public character can be sullied, 
are steeping the Whig-Radical govern- 
ment in indelible infamy ;—at such a 
time it is, as Lord Palmerston prettily 
expresses it, “ refreshing” to meet with 
innocent, though puerile, minds, who 
gently recall to our remembrance the 
artless period when we were “ pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 
Such are the writers whose productions 
we are about to consider, under the 
appropriate title of “ Play-things.” It 
is true, that the writers themselves call 
their productions “ tragedies ”— a very 
harmless joke; yet still a less appro- 
priate title than that chosen by us. 
“The Play, the Play’s the Thing !” 
We cannot approach these estimable 
“things” with any language of our 
own half so appropriate as that eim- 
ployed by the great luminaries of 
Cockneydom. Wherefore, we shall 
attune the reader’s mind by a trumpet- 
toned passage from Hazlitt, and an 
encouragement to slumber from the 
“Westminster Review.” ‘The first is 
to awaken attention ; the second, to 
soothe emotion. Both passages belong 
to the same school of fine writing, aud 
will be found to blend together as har- 
moniously as the speeches of Rice and 
Roebuck, of Russell and Hume, or of 
llowick and Daniel O'Connell. Haz- 
litt says, that at the Reformation — 


“Germany first broke the spell of 
misbegotten fear, and gave the watch- 
word ; but England joined the shout, 
and echoed it back with her island-voice 
‘rom her thousand cliffs and craggy shores 
in a longer and a louder strain. With 
that cry the Genius of Great Britain 
rose, and threw down the gauntlet to 
the nations. There was a mighty fer- 
mentation : the waters were out; public 
opinion was in a state of projection. 
liberty was held out to all to think and 
‘0 speak the truth, Men’s brains were 
busy ; their Spirits stirring ; their hearus 
lull; and their hands not idle. Their 


eyes were opened to expect the greatest 
things, and their ears burned with curio- 
sity and zeal to know the truth, that the 
truth might make them free,” &c. Xc. 


After this flourish, Hazlitt proceeds 
to consider the dramatic literature of 
the age of Elizabeth ; when, as he says, 
Shakespeare “ shook hands with na- 
ture and the circumstances of the time,” 
and his contemporaries formed “ < 
constellation of bright luminaries.” 
The “ Westminster Review” is not 
Jess eloquent and philosophical as to 
our present age, and it speaks with 
equal enthusiasm of the Shakespeare 
of its choice, Mr. Edward Lytton 
Bulwer ; as also of certain other manu- 
facturers of Play-Things, whom the re- 
viewer supposes inferior to the author 
of the Duchess de la Valliére : 

*€ RULWER’S TRAGEDIES. 
1. Cromwell, a Historical Tragedy. (Not 
yet published.) 
2. The Duchess de la Vallicre, a Play. 

« Several circumstances in the recent 
history of the drama have tended to dis- 
countenance the apprehensions expressed 
by some critics of its irremediable cor- 
ruption and final decline, and to invi- 
gorate the faith which others feel, that 
there still remains for it an important 
and pleasurable agency in the promotion 
of an ever-progressive civilisation. 

‘It is not pretended, that the differ- 
ence between these two clusses of critics 
can be decided by any passing occur- 
rences: their philosophy diverges at too 
greata depth. In analysing human na- 
ture, their results would not exhibit the 
same elemental principles, or not mingled 
in the same proportions. ‘The indestruc- 
tibility of the drama is a conviction that 
must be based upon its being the supply 
of a want, or the manifestation of a ten- 
dency, in the constitution of our nature. 
This is the common character of the great 
agents of social progress, whether they 
be political, literary, scientific, or reli- 
gious. [lence their common permanence. 
The source from which they flow is un- 
failing ; and the power of their reaction 
is ever augmenting. The modification 
of their external forms is not the dimi- 
nution, but always the revival or exten- 
sion of their influence. ‘The Protestant 
Reformation only breathed the breath of 
a more intelligent, and, therefore, more 
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vigorous life, into the Papal Christianity 
of an earlier period. It was the new 
form which the undying principle of re- 
ligion in humanity required. In the ad- 

vance of knowledge, other external forms 
may be required by the self-same prin- 
ciple ; and it not unseldom happens that 
such metamorphoses are conservative, 
and even expansive as to the inward 
principle, in the same proportion in which 
they are destructive as to the outward 
manifestation and mode of action. The 
recent extension of the elective franchise 
was, and its coming universality will be, 
merely the needful developements of 
that principle of representation which 
belongs to society, from its primeval to 
its latest forms, and which the ‘ suppli- 
cants’ recognised when they aii to the 
tyrant of Argos, ‘Thou art the state.’ 
And thus, civilised and civilising people 
have always had a drama, and ‘they al- 
ways will have. And as genuine ‘reli- 
gion and political freedom survive and 
advance, not only in spite, but in conse- 
quence, of the mutations and abrogations 
of creeds, tests, privileges, and fran- 
chises, so will that evince its perpetuity 
by modifying its outward structure into 
conformity with the intelligence and the 
characteristic spirit of each succeeding 
age.” 


After more of this sort of thing, the 
reviewer enumerates the authors of the 
** Hunchback,’ the Provostof Bruges,” 
and “ Jon,” and then fires off his great 
gun to the glory of the author of the 
Duchess de la Valliére : 


“ As if to complete the circle of poet- 
ical experiment on a public, that had 
been somewhat too hastily condemned 
and despised, the author of the play now 
before us calls up associations of the 
most different description from those 
just noticed. That poetry is not only 
as universal as nature, but co-extensive 
with that truest art that ‘vies with all 
creating nature,’ might easily have been 
believed, without this rapid transport- 
ation from the banks of Ilyssus to the 
fountains of Versailles. But to narrow 
the term to dramatic poetry might well 
render the proposition questionable ; and 
to narrow it yet more to popularly suc. 
cessful dramatic poetry, and extend the 
artistical to the artificial, would have been 
deemed entirely desperate, had not ‘La 
Valliere’ succeeded. Probably, in no 
other hands than those of Mr. Bulwer 
could such a subject as he selected have 
stood the slightest chance. Of the ex- 
tent of his boldness no previous suspicion 
existed, or loud would have been the 
anticipatory condemnation. —‘ A court 
poem with an epic episode !’ The whole 
crew of critics would have shouted, ‘Tell 
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that to the marines.’ And so he did: 
and the very marines of the galleries 
cheered the novel and bold adventure, 
Sadlysindeed, were some of the author's 
conceptions disfigured in the presenta- 
tion ; sufficiently so, had the performance 
failed, to have redeemed both him and 
the audience from the discredit; and 
alike honourable to both, and promising 
for the progress of the drama, is the 
triumph achieved over disadvantages so 
formidable, Its extent will appear more 
fully by the brief analysis which we now 
proceed to make.” 


That Mr. Bulwer’s “ play-thing” 
was the flattest of all flat failures, is as 
notorious as the folly and flippancy of 
the Whig-Radical ‘* London and West- 
minster Review.” And out of the 
mouth of this very reviewer we shall 
shew, that the failure was the most 
natural — nay, the most inevitable — 
thing in life: 

‘* It seems to us, that he is conscious 
of having pitched the character of the 
poetical La Valliére too high for the de- 
gradation of the historical La Valliére; 
into which, nevertheless, his plan com- 
pelled him to cast her. Hence, in his 
preface, he undertones her, in a passage 
(p. viii.) of not very philosophical cri- 
ticism, and gilds his own golden Louis 
with more of the burnished splendours 
of a first passion than are obvious in the 
drama itself. Louis makes love, like al- 
most any gallant young prince, to almost 
any impressible young lady. There is 
none of the truth and power of passion— 
of such passion as alone could have 
wrought on the being he addressed ; and 
he carries her off from the convent, and 
the foot of the cross, with a ‘ Not trust 
me, dearest?’ just as a cornet of the 
Tenth carries off a romance-reading baby 
from a boarding-school. 

“* May not this want of adequate mo- 
tive to account for the fall of La Valliere 
be traced to a yet deeper mistake, that 
of making love ‘the agency of degrading 
such a spirit ? Where, in Sh: ikespeare, 
will Mr. Bulwer find a deteriorating in- 
fluence exercised by genuine affection? 
Where will he find ‘its power any othe: 
than ennobling? If it did not restrain 
the cowardice or caprice of Cleopatra at 
Actium, it yet bowed her in worship to 
the worm of Nile as the serpent-god of 
her country and her destiny. The grace- 
ful adventurousness of Julia, the skilful 
daring of Portia, the brave devotedness 
of Imogen \— these are its fruits. And 
in Juliet it expands the timid secluded 
child into the intellectual and moral 
magnificence of the heroine. In ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ the passion which the 
‘merry Greek’ degrades, exalts the va- 
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Jorous Trojan. Whenever Shakespeare 
presents the figure of Love with a back- 
ground of desolation, it is because he 
meant to shew the image not pure and 
perfect enough to generate its own ap- 
propriate atmosphere. Yet even then, 
so far as Love ucts, it enlightens the 
darkness spread over the scene by the 
pbaser passions ; and while the jealousy 
of Othello murders Desdemona, the lov- 
ing heart of the noble Moor consecrates 
the deed into what he ‘thought a sa- 
crifice.’ 

“ Such a writer as Mr. Bulwer never 
was meant to follow in the wake of se- 
cond and third-rate dramatists, who mix 
a compound of animal instinct and senti- 
mental cant, call it love, and work out 
its natural results of folly, crime, and 
suffering. ‘The scope and aim of his 
drama are above the comprehension of 
such writers; and there was conse- 
quently demanded of him a sounder phi- 
losophy in the selection of his agencies. 
The facts of the history are nothing to 
the purpose. If they would not subserve 
the developement of his conception, the 
subject was badly chosen, and he should 
have sought another. Or, if he was de- 
termined to dramatise the tinsel glories 
of Versailles, he should have moulded 
his La Valliére accordingly. As he says, 
‘The philosophy of the drama is the 
metaphysics of the passions.’ And in 
that code, according to its best expo. 
sitor, Shakespeare, love is not the Ahri- 
manes, but the Oromasdes of the spiritual 
universe. ‘This we hold to be the ortho. 
dox faith * * * If in the fall of 
La Valliére there be a philosophical in- 
congruity, in her recovery there is an 
obsolete conventionalism. ‘Taking the 
veil is not a catastrophe for an English 
acting drama, It is a conclusion that 
does not realise itself to our imagina- 
tions. It wants power and finality.” 


Mr. Bulwer will thus perceive, that 
the long prefatory puff to his pub- 
lished “ play-thing” has produced but 
small effect, even on the opinions of 
his adulators. Indeed it is probable, 
that, had the author felt that confidence 
in his work which is inseparable from 
acapable and careful artist, he would 
not have thought any disquisition ne- 
cessary to shew his readers why he 
had drawn his characters in a_patti- 
cular way ; nor would he have schooled 
Mr. Wm. Farren, as follows, in regard 
to the performance of the Duke de 
Lauzun : 


“Tn this play, the Duke de Lauzun is 
represented in that view of his multiform 
character which seemed to me most in 
keeping with the position he assumed 
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towards both Montespan and LaValliére, 
and most in harmony with the grouping 
of my own composition. But whoever 
performs the part will forgive me for 
observing, that whatever it contains of 
comic must be regarded as a sign of the 
easy complacency with which a bold and 
able intriguant moves among things and 
persons that he deems his puppets, 
trifling, as it were, with a part beneath 
his real genius. His gaiety is not ani« 
mal, but intellectual; — at least, such is 
my conception of it.” 


And again, Miss Faucit is gravely 
cautioned against delivering the fol- 
lowing lines ironically : 


‘* How sinks my heart within me! 
I'll to my chamber ; there the day of tears 
Learns (*) night to smile !—And I’m the 
thing they envy !” 


On this passage Mr. Bulwer ob- 
serves, in a note: 


‘‘ In representation, the actress who 
may perform the Duchess de la Valliére 
will pardon me for observing, that the 
words in italics should be said, not 
ironically, but with a kind of sad and 
patient wonder. She should appear lost 
in amazed abstraction at the contrast be. 
tween her real feelings and the envy she 
excites, and wake from it with a slight 
start and smile. And, in one word, now 
that I am on that subject, the actress 
should remember that the very soul of 
La Valliére’s character is simplicity ; 
and that there are few passages in which 
the natural tone of voice will not be 
more suitable and more effective than 
the declamatory.” 


To Mr. Macready he offers much 
sound advice as to the personation of 
Bragelone, and the sort of person in- 
tended by the author; after which, he 
breaks out into the following insincere 
and nonsensical “ [élas !” 


‘* T know not how far my feeble exe. 
cution of this character has fallen short 
of the conception : I know still less how 
far it will produce upon the stage the 
more subtle and the higher effects it is 
intended to convey. Alas! the plot of 
the drama does not introduce it suffi- 
ciently often to render it worthy the 
acceptance of that great actor who never 
mistakes the conception of an author, 
and yet who invariably exalts it.” 


We must now say a word of the 
plot in this “play-thing” by Mr. 
Bulwer. After all that has been said 
of it, here and elsewhere, it need not 
detain us long. But as, though finally 
withdrawn, the Cockney critics persist 
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in declaring that it has permanent pos- 
session of the stage, it may be worth 
while, by a sketch of the plot, and by 
quoting a scene or two, to justify the 
decision of the play-going public. 
The piece opens with a scene be- 
tween Madame and Mademoiselle de 
Ja Vallitre, who are enjoying their Jast 
evening together previously to the de- 
parture of the young lady for the court 
of Louis Quatorze.* Bragelone joins 
the ladies, and Madame de la Valliére, 
very properly, retires into the chateau. 
This Bragelone is well nigh old enough 
to be the young lady’s father ; and, in 
truth, his style of wooing is worthy of 
the gravity of his years. He reminds 
this blooming girl, that her father had 
betrothed ther m in her childhood, and 
he thus presses his suit : 
** So well I love, that if thy heart 
Recoil from mine—if but one single wish, 
A shade more timid than the fear which 
ever 
Blends trembling twilight with the starry 
hope 

Of maiden dreams — would start thee 
from our union, 

Speak, and my suit is tongueless !” 


Louise gives him to understand that 
he is indifferent to her, as clearly asa 
well-bred young lady can ; and he does 
understand this: but, on the reappear- 
ance of Madame de la Vallitre, he 
changes his opinion very dramatically, 
as follows: 

Re-enter Mapame bE LA VALuiiere 
Srom the Chateau. 


Mad. de la Val, The twilight darkens, 
Art thou now, Alphonso, 
Convinced her heart is such as 
would’st have it ? 
Brag. It is a heavenly tablet, but my 
name 
Good angels have not writ there ! 
Mad, de la Val. Nay, as yet 
Love wears the mask of friendship : she 
must love thee, 
Brag. (half incredulously.) Think’st 
thou so? 
Mad, de la Val. Ay, be sure ! 
Brag. I'll think so too,’’ 


At her mother’s 


thou 


request, Louise in- 
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vests Bragelone with her scarf; and, 
to her manifest relief, the brave soldier 
takes his leave. He proceeds to the 
castle of Bragelone, to make prepara. 
tions for the campaign ; and, in the 
course of some instructions to an old 
servant, Bertrand, with reference to 
setting the castle in order for the re- 
ception of its intended mistress, the 
following scene occurs. It is very 
short ; but long, indeed, was the laugh. 
ter it created on the first night of the 
“ play-thing.” Whether it was afier- 
wards expunged or not we are not able 
to say; but we must observe, in justice 
to Mr. Macready, that the fun of the 
thing lost nothing from his appearance 
and manner. 


“* Re-enter BRaGELONE. 
Brag. Ho, there! Bertrand ! 
One chi irge I had forgot :—Be sure they 
train 
The woodbine richly round the western 
wing— 
My mother’s old apartment. Well, man! 
well! 
Do you not hear me? 
Ber. You, my lord! the woodbine ? 
Brag. Yes ; see it duly done. I know 
she loves it: 
It clambers round her lattice. I would not 
lave one thing absent she could miss. 
Remember ! 
[ Exit Brac.” 
The arrival of Mademoiselle de la 
Vallitre at court is announced in a 
dialogue between Counts Lauzun and 
Grammont; a portion of which we 
extract, to shew Mr. Bulwer’s notion 
of a gaiety not animal, but intellectual 
—a notion perfectly embodied in the 
performance of Mr, William Farren— 
and also to afford an idea of the higher 
kind of courtly converse, as supposed 
by Mr. Bulwer to have graced the 
age of Louis Quatorze. 


«An Ante-chamber in the Palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, 


Enter Lavzun and Grammont, 
at opposite doors. 
Lauz. Ah, Count, good day ! —Were 
you at court last night ? 


* It is understood that certain facetious persons, who are great admirers of 
Mr. Bulwer, have adopted a novel, and rather minute, style of criticism ; viz. by 
counting the recurrences of particular words and phrases in any given number of 


pages. 
we meet with ‘my mother’ 
my mother!” ‘1 shall not see my 
** Thou'lt write to me, my mother!” 
»"? ce ” 
mother ! And now, my mother! 


Now, in this conve rsi ition between Madame de la Valliere and her daughter, 
* some eight or ten times 
mother !"’ 
** Was it not strange, 
« Your hand, dear mothe or!’ 


; as thus :—* "Tis our last eve 
«The vesper bell, my mother 
my mother ” « My 
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Gram. Yes; and the court is grown 
the richer by 
A young new beauty. 
Lauz. So! her name ? 
Gran. La Valliere. 
Laut. Ay, 1 have heard ;—a maid of 
honour? 
Gram. Yes. 
The women say she ’s plain. 
Laut. The women! oh, 
The case it is that’s plain— she must be 
lovely! 
Gram. The dear, kind gossips of the 
court, declare 
The pretty novice hath conceived a fancy-— 
A wild,romantic,innocent,strange fancy—- 
For our young king ; a girlish love, like 
that 
Told of in fairy tales: she saw his picture, 
Siched to the canvass, murmured to the 
colours, 
And—fell in love with carmine and 
gambouge. 
Lauz. The simple dreamer ! 
she saw the king ? 
Gram. And while she saw him, like a 
rose, when May 
Breathes o'er its bending bloom, she 
seemed to shrink 
Into her modest self, and a low sigh 
Shook blushes (sweetest rose-leaves !) 
from her beauty. 
Lauz. You paint it well.” 


Well, 


In the next scene another courtier 
is introduced, who was personated by 
Mr. Webster. Ilere, again, the grace, 
wit, and humour of Mr. Bulwer, are 
very conspicuous. 


“Enter the Marquess pe Monrespan, 
ridiculously overdressed, 


Mont. My lords, I’m charmed to see 
vou! How’s your health, 

Dear Count 2 
Gram, 
Mont. 

And yours? 
Lauz. Most flourishing ! 

Mont, I’m charmed—enraptured ! 

Lauz. Why don’t you bring your wile 
to court, dear marquis ? 

Mont. My wife !—(what’s that to him!) 
—she hates the pomp, 

And stays at home to think of me, and 

bless 

The fute that made her 
Lau, Married to a marquis ! 
Mont, Precisely so ! 

Lauz, And such a marquis ! 
Mont. Oh! 

You are too bad !—have done ! 

Lauz, The very words 

Your lovely lady said when last I saw 

her ! " 
Mont. She copies me —’tis natural !— 
Gram, Hist! —the king !” 


But poorly, sir. 
I’m in despair! 
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Mademoiselle de la Vallidre’s yield- 
ing is quite worthy of the courtship of 
her royal lover. The eulogist in the 
** London and Westminster Review ” 
says, that the young lady is at last 
carried off from the convent, “fas a 
cornet of the Tenth carries off a ro- 
mance-reading baby from a boarding- 
school.” She is certainly wooed and 
won, precisely as a man-milliner may 
be supposed to overcome the delicate 
sensibilities of a lady’s-maid. Louis 
makes her a present of a magnificent 
bracelet in the gardens at Fontaine- 
bleau, before the whole court; upon 
which that lover of intellectual gaiety, 
the Count Lauzun, makes the following 
remark, in the profound spirit of a 
pimp, as he avowedly is: 

“ Well done —.wel! played! In 


droll game called Woman, 
Diamonds are always trumps for hearts.” 


that 


And so, in this case, it proves ; for 
when, in a subsequent scene, Bragelone 
preaches a very powerful homily to 
induce Mademoiselle de la Vallitre to 
quit the court, she exclaims, as most 
young ladies do in situations where 
they are determined to act perversely, 
and for themselves — 


** Support, advise me!” 


Bragelone gives his advice, and offers 
his support. Louise exclaims: 


“Tam ready —take my hand! 
[ Her eye falls on the bracelet, 
Away ! 
This is his gift; and shall I leave him 
thus ? 
Not one kind word to break the shock of 
parting P 


And, though she eventually leaves the 
court with Bragelone for a convent, 
she requires no more touching elo- 
quence than the following to induce 
her to return when the king arrives to 
claim her. She is clinging to a cru- 
cifix in a convent chapel, amidst thun- 
der and lightning, and other imposing 
influences. 


«« Louis. The king! he kneels to thee. 
[ Lightning. 
Mile. de la Val. Not there! not at the 
cross !—the angry lightning, 
See how it darts around! Not there! 
Louis. (passing his arm round her.) 
So ever 
Would this heart guard thine own ! 
Mlle. de la Val. In mercy leave me ! 
I’m weak—be generous! My own soul 
betrays me ; 
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But thou betray me not ! 

Louis. Nay, hear me, sweet one! 
Desert me not this once, and I will swear 
‘To know no guiltier wish —to curb my 

heart — 

To banish hope from love —and nurse 

no dream 

Thy spotless soul itself shall blush to 

cherish? 

Hear me, Louise —thou lov’st me ? 
Mile. de la Val. Love thee, Louis? 
Louis. Thou lov’st me! then confide. 

Who loves, trusts ever, 

[Muxe, pe va VALt. has insen- 
sibly let go her hold of the 
cross, and now, placing her 
hand on his arm, looks him in 
the face. 

Mile. de la Val. Trust thee! 

dare 1? 

Louis (clasping her in his arms). Ay, 

till death! Whatho! 

Lauzun! I say! 


Ah! 


Enter Lauzun. 


Mile. de la Val. (endeavouring again to 
cling to the eross.) No, no! 

Louis. Not trust me, dearest ? 

[She falls on his shoulder—the Abbess 

and Nuns advance. 

Abbess. Still firm ! 

Lauzun, No, madam! Way,there, 
for the king !” 


So ends act the second. 


In act the third, we find Madame 
de Montespan and Count Lauzun in- 
triguing to supplant the Duchess de la 
Vallitre in the affections of Louis ; 
and, as the monarch begins to expe- 
rience the blunted edge of satiated ap- 
petite, and, moreover, has an especial 
aversion to scenes, the intrigue pro- 
spers. It is materially assisted by the 
grief evinced by the duchess at the 
news of Bragelone’s death, her early 
connexion with whom leads Louis to 
believe — or to pretend to believe — 
that, after all, he has not been the ob- 
ject of her first affection. At length, 
he slights the duchess in the presence 
of the court. The duchess retires to 
her palace, where she is visited by 
Bragelone, in the disguise of a monk. 
Ile introduces himself to her as the 
brother of her former lover; and she, 
indignant at a proposal of marriage 
made to her by the Count Lauzun, 
with the sanction of the king, prepares 
to try a convent again. To use the 
words of the “London and West- 
minster Review,” “we need scarcely 
point attention to the beautiful da capo 
of locality, time, and character.” There 
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is this difference, however, in the se- 
cond instance, that Louis fails in his 
attempt to mystify the duchess, and 
she takes the veil, receives the blessing 
of Bragelone (who has revealed to her 
his identity), and retires into very pri- 
vate life to the following tune : 
. * Chorus. 
Hark! in heaven is mirth ! 
Jubilate ! 
Grief leaves guilt on earth ! 
Jubilate ! 
Joy for sin forgiven ! 
Jubilate! 
Come, O Bride of Heaven ! 
Jubilate '!” 


We should mention, that Madame 
de Montespan and Lauzun quarrel, 
and intrigue against each other, and 
the lady is disgraced. Madame de la 
Valligre had died some time before, 
for grief at her daughter's frailty ; and 
the last we see or hear of Louis is the 
following passionate address to the 
penitent De la Vallitre, which those 
who heard it delivered by Mr. Van- 
denhoff will not speedily forget : 


“* Touch me not! 
Speak not! I am unmann’d enough 
already. 
I—I—I choke! These tears, let them 
speak for me, 
Now! now thy hand—O, God! farewell 
for ever! [Exit Lovis.” 


Scattered through this play are many 
very original passages, evincing a deep 
insight — far deeper, indeed, than any 
elsewhere to be met with — into the 
mysteries. of the human heart. When 
the other maidens of honour are ban- 
tering Mademoiselle de la Vallitre as 
to the chance of her falling in love 
with Louis, she is made to answer— 


“ Nay, ev'n the very presence of his 
greatness 

Exalts the heart from each more low 
temptation. 

He seems to walk the earth as if to raise 

And purify our wandering thoughts, by 
fixing 

Thought on himself;—and she who 
thinks on Louis 

Shuts out the world, and scorns the name 
of love!” 

This is, certainly, the first time we 
ever heard that exalted qualities and 
lofty station, on the part of the object 
beloved, were fatal to the strength of 
female passion. The maid of honour 
to whom the rhapsody is addressed 
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agrees with this opinion ; for she says, 
with much naivele, 


“ Wait ’till you're tried.” 


The following may be poetical, but 
it is peculiar : 
«« My thanks are due to her, 
For, with the oil of her mellifiuous vote, 
Smoothing the waves the passing breeze 


had ruffled.” 


That Mademoiselle de la Vallitre 
should utter aun address to the thunder, 
on the night of her escape from Louis, 
is natural; but, when her heroics ter- 
minate in the thought ofher nightcap, 
the sublime is overstepped, and the 
one step taken which leaves the author 
knee-deep in the ridiculous : 

** [Thunder. 
Roll on, roll on, dark chariot of the storm. 
Whose wheels are thunder ! —the rack’d 
elements 
Can furnish forth no tempest like the war 
Of passions in one weak and erring heart ! 
[ The belt tolls one. 
Hark to night's funeral knell! How 
through the roar 
Of winds and thunder thrills that single 
sound, 
Solemnly audible !—the tongue of time, 
In time’s most desolate hour !—it bids 
us muse 
On worlds which love can reach not! 
Life runs fast 
‘To its last sands! 
to tears 
And wishes for the grave!—to bed, 
to bed !” 


Nor does the character of Bragelone 
—on which the most stress is laid by 
the author and his flatterers —satisfy 
the expectation raised in the —s 
comment. We are there told that, in 
his (Bragelone’s) character, the author 
seeks to portray and individualise the 
old chivalric, high-thoughted, and high- 
Spirited race, upon whose graves rose 
the reckless, profligate, and brilliant 
generation of Louis Quatorze. 


To bed, to bed !— 


“ That splendid sovereign,” continues 
Mr. Bulwer, ‘‘ whose natural talents 
Were perhaps greater than we are now 
willing to acknowledge, confirmed the 
form of the monarchy, but destroyed the 
Soul of the aristocracy. Chivalry was 
the mother of the court, and died of her 
accouchement. Bragelone stands alone, 
the last of his race. His only weakness, 
the only infirmity which reduces him 
from our respect to our sympathy, is in 
_ misplaced, but gallant and faithful 
ove, 
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This point of the weakness and in- 
firmity of a gallant and faithful love, 
causing the reduction from respect to 
sympathy, has been already disposed 
of in the extract we have made from the 
“ London and Westminster Review.’ 
But we do not see that, in any part of 
this play, Bragelone bears out the idea 
of the author. Brave he unquestion- 
ably is—-high-thoughted and high-spi- 
rited ; but, from the first, he comes 
before us as nothing more than a 
middle-aged gentleman, blindly in love 
with a very young girl, and labouring 
under the delusion that, because he is 
“virtuous,” there are to be no more cakes 
and ale. In almost every scene—and 
we cannot agree with Mr. Bulwer, 
that, alas, the plot of the drama does 
not introduce him sufficiently often — 
we find him talking nonsense, and par- 
ticularly dull nonsense. Le sets out 
by telling Louise that, if she should 
have the slightest disinclination to his 
courtship, she has but to say so, and 
his suit is tongueless. After a clear 
intimation that she does not delight in 
his music vows, he proceeds to give 
directions that the castle of Bragelone 
shall be prepared for her reception, 
particularly insisting that a woodbine 
shall be trained round the lattice of her 
preappointed chamber. When pretty 
certain that she has jilted him, he 
hastens to her rescue from the court. 
He makes a most pathetic appeal ; 
which induces her, not unnaturally, to 
suggest that he should “ forget the 
lover in the friend.” 

After this, we hear no more of Bra- 
gelone, till he reappears in the disguise 
of the monk. He has an interview 
with Louis, whom he rates in a passage 
which was quoted in all the Radical 
papers for its anti-monarchical splutter. 

This prophecy of the past is a suffi- 
ciently good piece of declamation, and 
was well delivered by Macready. But 
this, and the two other long speeches 
made by Bragelone in the same scene, 
cannot redeem the general poverty of 
his character. Nor can we congratulate 
Mr. Bulwer upon the effect of such 
clap-trap snatches of Radicalism as the 
following :— 


«« Brag. The people, like the air, 
Is rarely heard, save when it speaks in 
thunder.” 


It is very fine writing, and fit for any 

“ play-thing.” But, if we are to esti- 

mate the author by the standard pro- 
o 
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posed in the “ London and Westmin- 
ster Review,” he must favour us with 
a hero and heroine compounded of 
very different materials from those 
which have gone to the making up of 
Bragelone and Louise de la Valliere. 
We hope that these few remarks, writ- 
ten in the kindest spirit, will convince 
Mr. Bulwer that the public were quite 
right in practically dissuading him from 
a path which he is evidently not born 
to tread with gratification to others, or 
advantage to himself. 


The Star of Seville is a contribution 
to modern dramatic literature from the 
en of Mrs. Butler, some years ago 
iss Fanny Kemble. We have before 
taken occasion to notice her, both as an 
actress and an authoress, endeavouring, 
in the one and the other character, to 
do justice to what she had achieved, 
and to point her path to higher exer- 
tion, as far as our more mature expe- 
rience justified us in such suggestions. 
She here, after a considerable interval, 
appears before us in the fulness of wo- 
manly developement; and we shall 
frankly say how far she — to us to 
have realised her maiden promise. 
When Miss Fanny Kemble produced 
her “ Francis the First,” at Covent 
Garden, various were the opinions 
passed upon her maiden effort. That 
of the “ Quarterly Review” was favour- 
able and encouraging,—a circumstance 
commented on very snappishly by the 
author of “ Pelham,” then editor of the 
** New Monthly Magazine ;” who, in 
a letter to Mr. Lockhart, designated 
“ Francis the First” “ Fanny Kemble’s 
feeble tragedy.” Now, it is under- 
stood that the Star of Seville has been 
very warmly praised by this judicious 
person ; that, in fact, it isa“ play-thing” 
after his own heart; that he read it in 
proof, and suggested its publisher. We 
know not whether this be really the case ; 
yet we cannot but think the “ play- 
thing” very worthy of such discrimin- 
ating patronage. It is a most silly 
“¢ play-thing,”— very dull, vapid, and 
insufferably vulgar. By the word “ vul- 
gar” we here convey no imputation 
against the kid gloves, or studied cour- 
tesies, or the personal habits or tastes 
of Mrs. Butler,—for of all these high 
matters we know nothing whatsoever : 
what we mean to say is, that most of 
her thoughts are commonplace, and 
many of her expressions coarse and un- 
feminine. This we should, perhaps, 
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attribute to her residence in the uncivi- 
lised region from which she has just 
returned. But, surely, the authoress 
does not suppose that such American- 
ism of spirit can be neutralised by the 
mere obsolete English phrases which 
she scatters at hap-hazard throughout 
het works. In the “ Journal,” we met 
with “quotha!” “ by my two troths !”” 
“ bones of me!” &c. &e., at almost 
every page. And in this Star of Se- 
ville, there is no end of such exclama- 
tions as “ marry !” “a murrain !” “ by 
my fay!” “ oons!” “lo you, now!” 
&e., which, as employed by this writer, 
have the appearance of being made to 
do duty in the absence of power, or 
thought of any kind. But it is not in 
expressions only that we trace the vul- 
garity of this lady’s writing. She has 
no true elevation of soul—no moral 
greatness, in her views of men and 
things. In descriptions of American 
scenery she is often eloquent; and she 
quizzes the social peculiarities of the 
people with considerable humour, 
though this is of a masculine order. 
But she gives no evidence of that genial 
humanity which almost always accom- 
panies true genius. The parvenu is 
eternally visible through the flimsy veil 
of theatrical affectation, as to the phi- 
losophy of life, and so forth. Here is 
an instance, from the first volume of 
the “ Journal ;” the same volume in 
which the lady pathetically laments 
that civilisation should have driven the 
red Indians from their “ wild fastnesses 
of freedom.” 


‘* After rehearsal, walked into a shop 
to buy some gauze: the shopman called 
me by my name, entered into conversa- 
tion with us; and one of them, after 
shewing me a variety of things which I 
did not want, said that they were most 
anxious to shew me every attention, and 
render my stay in this country agreeable. 
A C)uistian, I suppose would have met 
these benevolent advances with an infini- 
tude of thankfulness, and an outpouring 
of grateful pleasure; but for my own 
part, though I had the grace to smile and 
say, ‘ Thank you,’ I longed to add ; ‘ but 
be so good as to measure your ribands, 
and hold your tongue.’ I have no idea 
of holding parley with clerks behind a 
eounter, still less of their doing so with 
me. So much for my first impression of 
the courtesy of this land of liberty. 1 
should have been much better pleased if 
they had called me ‘ Ma’am,’ which they 
did not.” 


How paltry is all this! The very 
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fine lady well knew that she was in a 
country the usages whereof were a suf- 
ficient justification for the innocent fa- 
miliarity with which this “ clerk be- 
hind the counter” addressed the actress 
before it. Taking the story precisely 
as Mrs. Butler here tells it, the Ame- 
rican vendor makes a much better figure 
than the Englishwoman. It is clear 
that his is merely a peculiarity of man- 
ner; he endeavours to evince his re- 
spect and his admiration by what he 
believes to be politeness ; and we ven- 
ture to say that, however grotesquely 
this might be done, a really well-bred 
woman would not have related the cir- 
cumstance in the stilted style of a 
tragedy-queen. Mrs. Butler should 
remember that the great master of her 
art, Garrick, was described by Dr. 
Johnson (who loved him well) as “a 
player, a showman, a fellow who ex- 
hibits himself for a shilling.’ We 
think this one of Johnson’s colloquial 
flourishes — nothing more. But we 
must say that a young person, belong- 
ing hereditarily to a class liable to be 
so characterised, might have received 
the homage of the New-Yorker, how- 
ever awkwardly testified, without turn- 
ing up her nose. But in that case she 
would have behaved like a gentlewo- 
man ; as it is, she figures as a fine lady 
—a very different character. 

This poverty of spirit and vulgarity 
of moral estimate we take to be fatal to 
attempts in the higher walk of dramatic 
writing. An all-sympathising soul is 
essential to the success of any such en- 
deavour. Egotism, speaking almost 
the self-same language through some 
half-score of different characters, may 
be very smart reading; but it is not 
dramatic writing, and is, of course, not 
presentable on the stage. For this rea- 
son, writers of such dramas, from Byron 
downwards, take care to assure us either 
that they do not wish their plays to be 
acted at all, or that, if acted, their suc- 
cess or failure is a matter of indifference. 
Whether the Star of Seville was in- 
tended to glorify the stage, or to glim- 
mer in the closet, we know not. It is 
in every respect a miserable affair. The 
history of the business is as follows :— 

Don Pedro, a noble of Seville, 
has a sister many years younger than 
himself, whom he has carefully trained 
to the marriageable age. This is Es- 
trella, the Star of Seville. She is, at 
the opening of the play, on the eve of 
marrying Don Carlos de Valentar, an- 
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other noble of Seville, possessed of all 
the qualities that go to make up a hero 
on the most approved model. The 
King of Spain, Gowen arrives at Se- 
ville, to the utter frustration of the do- 
mestic schemes of the two Dons and 
the Star. When making his public 
entry, the king catches a glimpse of 
Estrella; and, struck with her beauty, 
he plots with his cousin, Don Arias, as 
to the best means of obtaining posses- 
sion ofher. The result of the confer- 
ence between these two worthies is, 
that the king shall give a banquet, at 
which Don Pedro, among others, will 
be summoned to attend; and, while 
Don Arias plies the guests with wine, 
the king shall withdraw, and make the 
best of his time with Estrella. This is 
accordingly done. The banquet is 
given ; the king enters Estrella’s apart- 
ment, and is about to misbehave; 
when Don Pedro, who had conceived 
no favourable opinion of his majesty, 
and had, therefore left the banquet 
shortly after him, enters, saves his sis- 
ter, and expels the king, after having 
first struck him with the flat of his 
sword. The royal Alphonso returns 
home in high dudgeon, determined to 
take deadly vengeance on Don Pedro. 
He fixes on Don Carlos as the instru- 
ment of his vengeance,—that noble 
having beeu his favourite schoolfellow. 
He has a still stronger claim on him. 
On the field where first they fleshed 
their maiden swords —or, to use Mrs. 
Butler’s phrase, where they “ first in 
blood baptised their maiden swords” — 
Carlos was saved from death by the in- 
terposition of the king. His majesty, 
therefore, thinks this the very man for 
the present emergency. He sends for 
him — obtains from him a vow to 
compass the death of the unknown 
violator of the right divine; and, hav- 
ing delivered to him the name of the 
delinquent, written in a folded paper, 
he dismisses Don Carlos to his task. 
Carlos, who is much more inclined for 
love than murder, goes forth to execute 
the sovereign’s will, and, as a nataral 
preliminary he consults the paper to 
discover who is to be his victim. When, 
to his infinite horror, he finds himself 
swotn to murder Don Pedro, the bro- 
ther of his bride! He seems like to 
faint at first; he then joins some re- 
vellers. Waving drunk his courage to 
the sticking-place, he sallies forth, en- 
counters Pedro, and slays him. He is 
arrested for the murder,and condemned 
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todeath. Estrella goes mad, and on the 
day of execution climbs the scaffold, 
and falls dead, just as the axe disposes 
of her lover. There ave sundry subor- 
dinate characters of various sorts, 
sizes, and complexions—all remarkably 
stupid, especially those who are meant 
to talk fun, or witticisms. We shall 
quote some specimens of this, and also 
a few passages from the speeches of 
Don Carlos and of Estrella; these last 
furnishing very favourable specimens 
of Mrs. Butler’s manner. 

It is wonderful how besetting a fan- 
cy some fair writers have for describ- 
ing drinking-bouts, in the very last 
stage of the debauch. That they should 
write nonsense upon such a subject is 
as creditable to the inexperience of their 
sex as the attempt to write at all about 
it isa departure from feminine delicacy. 
We shall give a scene from the Star of 
Seville, to shew Mrs. Butler’s notions 
on a subject of which it is to be pre- 
sumed and hoped she knows nothing. 


“* Hyacinth. That’s a pleasant youth, 
my Vasco !—O my Pollux, I will be thy 
Castor. 

Vasco. Heaven send you be not my 
death! Pray clasp not my throat so 
close. 

Hya. 1 am lamentable in my soul, my 
brother. 

(Curio and Vatentine sing and 
dance together. 


* Ho, ho, with a hip, ho, ho — 
Down with the heel, and up with the 
toe.’ 


Hya, Yea, I will dance and defy the 
devil. 

Vas. Come, come—leave your teeto- 
tum reel—ho, hostess!—where be our 
men—what, hostess, ho! (Enter the 
hostess.) Send hither our men—we must 
towards home—’tis daylight. 

Hya. Ho, ho, with a 

Vas. Come, come, gentlemen, ’tis time 
we leave the house ; ‘tis early morning. 

Valentine. Curio, come then with me; 
we'll to the house you wot of. 

Curio. We will—we will. 
ta’en my hat. 

Val. Ta’en in thy teeth; I’m no rub. 
bish vender. 

Cur. I say thou hast stolen my hat— 
it had a feather once. 

Vas. ’Tis dangling here behind you. 

Cur. Valentine, you’re an honest man ; 
I forgive thee ! 

Hya. Kinsman, dear, I will take thine 
arm. Come, shall we dance a fan- 
dango? 

Vas. The fiend fly away with you! 
heave dancing, end come home. 


Thou hast 
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Enter Sancuo, and other Men-servants., 


Vas. Sancho, take thy master. 

Ilya. O Vasco, my soul is exceeding 
heavy. I could weep—yea, I do weep ; 
lo! spite of these breeches, mine eyes 
gush over for the fair Amadalinda. Ho, 
ho, with a bip ho, ho— 

Vas. Come, come. 

Hya. Ho, ho—out, alas ; hip, ay me— 
good night, gentlemen. How you pull 
me, cousin !—let me embrace my friends, 
Good night, sweet gentlemen. 

(He embraces them all over and over again.) 
Vas, A plague on your slobbering! 
Hya. Vamos! ho—ho—hip—ho—ho— 

[ Exeunt Vasco and Sancuo, leading 
Hyacintu, followed by Curio 
and VALENTINE arm-in-arm; 
manent chorus of gentlemen, who 
sing the following 

Chorus. 
‘ What, though the morn 
Looks keen and cold, 
Like a bitter scold, 
Her spite we scorn, 

With a hey down, down, my bully boys 

bold!’ ” ; 


We assure the fair authoress, that 
though a merry fellow in his cups is no 
conjurer, he is still not so absolutely 
an ass as every one in this carousal is 
made to be. And the next time she 
wislies for a few lines of defiance against 
the morning to justify one bottle more, 
we shall have much pleasure in pre- 
senting her with something better than 
her “ Hey down, my bully boys bold !” 
This jaw-breaking alliteration is not 
the most singular of the queer phrases 
which in Mrs. Butler’s drama pass for 
bachelor-phraseology. At page 73 we 
find the following :— 


“« Hyacinth. I do protest unto you there 
be now three honourable virgins, two 
honest wives, and five chaste widows, 
all at this very hour sick in love with 
me. 

Valentine, O, this flogs Europe.” 


The usual phrase is in England, 
“that beats cock-fighting !” in Ire- 
land, “ that bangs Bannagher!” and so 
forth. “ Flogs Europe!” is an expres- 
sion to be used only by the late com- 
mander of the British Legion. At 
page 128, a coxcomb lover is requested 
by the lady to be seated. He answers, 
that “ truly it is a more manly exercise 
to stand than to sit,— sitting being es- 
sentially the posture of hens.” At page 
21, Lyacinth instructs his man Sancho 
to speak of him thus. “Ay, marry! 
he’s: a gallant that owns this mantle; 
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the ladies mightily affect him :” to 
which Sancho answers, “ Infect him.” 
Then we have Mrs. Butler’s opinion on 
beards. She is favourable to them 
when supported by broad shoulders, 
but not otherwise, which we think very 
orthodox doctrine. 


“ Tsabel. Art thou not horribly afeard 
of being alone with one so badly re- 

uted ? 

Florilla. Afraid! I'll tell thee, Isabel, 
it is our weakness makes these boasters 
strong. Credit me, did we but know and 
feel our footing firm, making a high and 
resolute mind in us stand stead of out- 
ward and mere bodily vigour, there’s not 
the boldest braggart of them all but 
should strike colours to the veriest maid 
that ever bore our sex’s blushing stand. 
ard on her cheek. But for this manni- 
kin—did’st look in his face? 

Is. I looked for his face ; but indeed 
he was so monstrously bearded, that he 
may have one or no for aught mine eyes 
can vouch, 

Flo. Faugh! a beard becomes a man 
as well as the want of it becomes a wo- 
man ; but to see such a villanous bush of 
hair on the skin of what hath the mincing 
gait and lisping syllables of a pampered 
wanton, begets a very disgustful indigna- 
tion in me.” 


Sometimes we stumble on an odd 
simile. For instance, Don Pedro’s so- 
litariness, after his sister’s marriage, is 
thus anticipated by the latter :— 


“ Estrella. I think he'll be as lonely as 

a bird 

Without its mate, sad as a silent feast, 

Single as a stray glove, und all as purpose- 
less.” 

And after Pedro’s murder Fstrella ex- 

claims,— 

“His eyes dim, lightless jellies! his 
kind voice 

A tongueless bell.” 


This last is well intended ; but it is 
nonsense. 

We will now quote a few of what we 
conceive to be the most favourable 
passages. In the scene just men- 
tioned, when the friar Rodriquez at- 
tempts to console the bereaved sister, 
she answers him in a strain to which, 
from our recollection of the authoress 
when on the stage, we should say that 
no one could give more entire effect 
than herself, in the delivery. 


“ Rodriquez. O peace, thou sad heart, 
peace ! 
Estrella O never, never ! 
Never again, in all life’s thousand hours, 
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And rolling years, and countless little 
minutes, 

Shall I behold him !— Day will follow 
day, 

And night succeed to night, but never 
more, 

By night or day, will he return to me, 

The seasons, in their walk around the 
earth, 

Will, turn by turn, go and come back 
again ; 

All things that have departed may return, 

But life returns not—he returns not ever ! 

I cannot bear this load, itis too much! 

I will not bear it!” 


The scene in which Estrella is pre- 
paring for her wedding, and the fatal 
shock given to her hopes is very ef- 
fective. We had marked it for extract ; 
but have not space to fulfil our noble 
intention. The following is eloquent. 
Carlos is praising his ancestral castle to 
his betrothed bride. 


“ Tlove that dear old home. My mother 
lived there 

Her first sweet marriage years, and last 
sad widow’d ones ; 

Something of old ancestral pride it keeps, 

Though fallen from its earlier power and 
vastness : 

Marry ! we’re not so wealthy as we were, 

Nor yet so warlike ; still it holds enough 

Of ancient strength and state to prompt 
the memory 

To many a ‘ wherefore,’ and for every 
answer 

You shall have stories long and won- 
derful, 

Enough to make a balladmonger's for- 
tune. 

Old trees do grow around its old gray 
walls, 

The fellows of my mouldering grandfa- 
thers: 

Faith! they do mock us with their young 
old age, 

These giant wearers of a thousand sum. 
mers ! 

Strange, that the seed we sow should 
bloom and fiourish 

When we are faded, flower, fruit, and 
all; 

Or, for all things do tend to reproduc 
tion, 

Serving th’ eternal purposes of life, 

Drawing a vigorous sap into their veins 

From the soil our very bodies fertilise.” 

Petruchio, speaking to his master, 

Pedro, delivers himself like a most 

philosophical serving man on the sub- 

ject of women in general. 
“ Sir, a young mniden’s heart 

Is a rich soil, wherein lie many germs 

Hid by the cunning hand of nature there 
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To put forth blossoms in their fittest 
season ; 

An1 though the love of home first breaks 
the soil 

With its embracing tendrils clasping it, 

Other affections, strong and warm, will 
grow, 

While that one fades, as summer’s flush 
of bloom 

Succeeds the gentle budding of the 
spring. 

Maids must be wives, and mothers, to 
fulfil 

Th’ entire and holiest end of woman’s 
being.” 

With this great truth impressed on 
our minds, we make our bow to the 
Star of Seville. It contains abundant 
proof that Mrs, Butler cannot write a 
drama ; it furnishes evidence equally 
conclusive that she possesses very cons!- 
derable talents. What she is destined 
to do best we do not feel entitled, or 
called on, to anticipate. But the best 
thing she has yet done is undoubtedly 
her “ Journal.” She has an eye for 
scenery, and sketches it with a bold, 
fearless, yet discriminating hand. Her 
disquisitions, political and social, are, 
it is true, womanish and superficial ; 
but throughout her work she evinces an 
observing and self-relying mind, which, 
with her opportunities and talents, 
might be employed to much better 
purpose than in concocting such play- 
things as that which we have been just 
considering. 


Bertrand, a tragedy in five acts, by 
8. B. Harper, Esq. and published by one 
Mr. James Fraser, of 215 Regent Street, 
and, furthermore, dedicated to Spencer 
Perceval Plumer, Esq., Canons Park, 

lertfordshire, cannot, we are sorry to 
say, be passed over without some notice. 
We are sorry to say this, because, 
kindly as all lovers of the drama must 
feel disposed towards a bard of so very 
poetic a name as Harper—and much 
as all sensible men must reverence the 
name-of Fraser—great as is the re- 
spect entertained for that park in Hert- 
fordshire where the “ canons” of cri- 
ticism have been deposited since the 
Revolution of 1688,—we are yet com- 
pelled to say that this tragedy should 
never have been written—that written, 
it should never have been printed — 
and that printed, it should never have 
been published. In all the three stages 
just mentioned, there has been a waste 
of time, of labour, and of funds, of 
which we, as conscientious and calcu- 
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lating Christians, feel bound to disap- 
prove. The author will scarcely pro- 
pose our healths in return for this 
compliment ; yet, having thought it 
our duty to say thus much, we shall 
from his pages attempt to shew that 
we could in justice have said nothing 
more favourable. Little as we admire 
the two “ play-things” of which we 
have just spoken, we must say that 
the present goes a step beyond them 
in the halting march of nonsense. 

As far as we can make it out, the 
story is founded on a conspiracy against 
Ferdinand, king of Castile; the con- 
spirators consisting of Lopez and three 
other Castilian nobles, with Al-Zagal, 
the deposed king of Mauritania. Ber- 
trand, an unoffending and highly ami- 
able hero, is put in great jeopardy 
about this conspiracy ; with which, 
however, he has nothing at all to do. 
The lady-work of the “ play-thing” is 
performed by Miss Mariana Lopez, 
sister to Lopez, betrothed to Bertrand, 
and by Joan, deposed queen of Castile. 
This last the conspirators propose to 
make use of in their revolt against 
Ferdinand. The chief of them, Lopez, 
makes it part of his plot to secure her 
hand ; but, aware of her passion for 
young Bertrand, he resolves on remov- 
ing this obstacle, though the said Ber- 
trand is betrothed to his own sister. 
After a plot, such as we verily believe 
was never before plotted, the mystery 
is cleared up on the scaffold. Bertrand 
is pardoned, Lopez convicted, Joan 
abandons her pretensions to the crown, 
and Mariana, under the influence of 
jealousy and of a dream, murders Ber- 
trand, and then, of course, falls dead 
upon his body. But the story is far 
from being the best part of the “ play- 
thing.” The poetry of the dialogue is 
the great charm. It is the very per- 
fection of fun, as hereinafter will be 
seen. The tragedy opens thus. 

An unsuccessful attempt has been 
made on Bertrand’s life. Mariana runs 
to apprise her brother of the escape of 
her betrothed, when this little family 
scene begins the fun. Lopez is seated 
alone at “a table spread with dessert,” 
and before “ an image of Bacchus.” 


** Enter Mantana, in great terror. 
Mariana. Oh, brother—dear brother ! 
my dearest love, 
Save one!—oh, good, kind Lopez !— 
That choice one,— 
That one alone 1 could love more than 
thou == 
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A miracle of capacious, gen’ral love 
Yo all mankind!—Oh, dear, gen’rous 
brother ! 
What dost thou think ? 
[She falls into his arms, 
Lopez. I trust he is not dead! 
Mar. Dead! No, no, no—oh, no — 
not dead ! 
Lop. Not dead ! 
Mar. No; he doth live !—That Hea. 
ven would not permit ! 
But they have tried, Lopez! 
night bravoes 
Would fain have spoil’d his princely form. 
At night! 
All by himself! 
cowards! 
But what doth ail thee, brother ? 
thou deaf? 
Thou stand’st as cold as though I were 
relating 
Some tale of ordinary happening. 
Art thou a man? I[Jast thou a heart? 
Or have 
My words fused up the current of thy 
blood ? 
Why, your teeth should chatter! your 
two fists clench! 
Your form convulse, like Actna’s womb 
in travail ! 
Each partic'lar hair should jostle ’gainst 
the other, 
In fury at the deed! your eyes should 
roll, 
And, like a basilisk, kill me with looking ! 
Lop. Strong joy, that my dear sister’s 
love hath thus 
Sonarrowly escaped the murd’rous stroke, 
Doth push the feeling of revenge quite out 
My breast; nay, more, doth even make 
me feel 
A kind of gratitude unto the slaves, 
Because their fatal aim hath missed its 
mark, 
Mar, Oh, cold, soulless man! as well 
might I 
Have told my tale unto yon senseless 
image. 
Feel gratitude to midnight murderers ! 
Had Ferd’nand’s royal arm have aimed 
the blow, 
In jealousy, lest that poor unqueen’d Joan 
(Because a love hath wandered long to 
him) 
Might give him title to unking his brow ; 
Then might’st thou feel ‘ a kind of gra- 
titude ’ 
That powerful majesty had missed its 
aim ; 
So as just at that then present instant, 
T’ eclipse the outbreakings of revenge. 
But hired, 
Night.prowling, indiscriminate stabbers ! 
Why, the man’s no more mettle than an 
ass! [ Exit.” 
This is what the ladies, long life to 
them } call shewing a “ proper spirit ;” 


Common 


Oh, cruel, low-born 
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a commendable course, though not cal- 
culated to soften the expression of the 
female countenance. The scene which 
next claims our attention is the meet- 
ing of Lopez and his brother conspi- 
rators, at which Al-Zagal and himself 
have a slight difference of opinion. 
Lopez, not wishing to break with his 
majesty openly, takes him by the hand ; 
a familiarity which is magniloquently 
resented. The artist who enacts Ti- 
mour the Tartar at Astley’s would, we 
think, do wonders with this speech. 
We must refer him to the tragedy itself, 
for we have no room for his majesty's 
rage. In return for this rebuke, Lopez 
betrays the monarch to the troops of 
Santa Hermandad, in whose custody 
we leave his majesty, for the purpose 
of witnessing a colloquy between the 
betrothed lovers, Bertrand and Ma- 
riana. The latter has dreamed a dream 
of her having murdered Bertrand. This 
dream she relates to him at length ; 
at such length, indeed, that we have 
not room for the relation. The latter 
part, however, is too striking to be 
omitted here. After describing the 
dungeon-vapours and dismal sights 
incidental to distempered dreams in 
general, the lady comes to business. 
We beg the author’s pardon for pre- 
suming to italicise particular passages. 
The practice is indeed an invidious 
one ; but really some distinction is 
due to the originality of the lines so 
pointed out. 
“* Mariana, When the horror ou’t 
chased sleep, 
There were you, andall your frost about you, 
Your face was icy cold, and white as 
marble, 
Streak’d with swoll’n veins, whose cur- 
rent was froze up ; 
Your heavy lids palled over your dead 
eyes ; 
Your face was tigid, expressionless, 
obstruct, 
No breath of thought told life within its 
gaze ; 
Your hairs all fixed in your head like wires, 
I touched your forehead with my finger’s 
tip: 
An icy edides shook me through — it 
stuck there, 
As you'd tongued iron on a December morn. 
With t’other hand I paddled your left 
breast — 
It broke some clotted gore! 
Bertrand, blood ! 
Blood shed by me! Yes, yes—'twas 
shed by me! 
’*Twas I who did it!—I!—I! 
[She faints. 
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Bert. (supporting her). Most horrible ! 

This dream will madden her ! 

Good God, defend it! May reason ne’er 
desert 

A fabric of such exquisite architecture. 

She recovers! Marian, my dearest love, 

For Heay’n, I pray thee, chase these 
fancies hence ; 

Strip from your dream this mask of its 
reality. 

Am I not here? 
you? 

Adream! The offspring may be of a supper 

Munch’d too near bed-time. Marian, dear 
girl, 

Beam pleasure out. A dream! Ha, ha! 

Mar. Oh, Bertrand, 

I do beseech thee talk not thus. I see 

Distinct a poniard lurking in the air. 

Ah, smile not! A woman’s sense alway 

Can see much further off than can a man’s : 

But when, by love, that instinct is intensed, 

’ Twill point a chasm behind a pile of years.” 


Am I not safe with 


Some of our author’s verbs, as “ to 
intense,” “ to elabe,” and many others, 
are new to us; though we are loath to 
doubt the authority of a gentleman of 
Trin. Coll.Cam., and of the honourable 
society of Lincoln’s Inn. To return. 
Mariana becomes calmer. Bertrand 
goes “ to meet a nobleman at home ;” 
and the lady soliloquises thus : 


“ Then will I to my brother : 
And time, who stands stock-still when 
he’s not here, 
I'll quicken on with converse of my dear.” 


And quicken she does with a ven- 
geance ; for, on joining her brother 
Lopez, he attempts to shake her faith 
in Bertrand’s constancy,—a meanness 
which Mariana resents with charac- 
teristic courage and eloquence. Lopez 
has been hinting away at a great rate. 
At length his sister indignantly cuts 
him short. 


** Mariana. I will be spoken to in terms. 
These hints 
And glancings are my soul's abhorrence. 
Villains and cowards tread on tip-toe, sir. 
Speak out thy say, or I will leave thee 
here, 
Nor longer twirl my thumbs unto thy 
mutterings, 
Lopez. Now is my love for my dear 
sister tried. 
Shrink not—’tis true, Marian—Bertrand 
—not dead— 
But he doth love another! 
Mar. Villain! assassin! fiend! What 
is thy name ? 
The devil, not God, made thee ! 
father’s son ! 
A vile impostor ! 


My 
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Lop. Nay, Marian, his heart is in the 
convent. 
Mar. Why, thou coward! thou flea! 
thou valiant flea! 
Thou darest dig thy filthy sting into 
My Bertrand’s turned back ; but, to his 
face, 
Thou durst not jog thy tongue to say, 
* I did it.’ 
His look would shake thy eye-balls from 
their spheres, 
And hurl them earthwards. 
Lop. But, sister, I can 
Mar. Sister! Were l aman, I'd say, 
Coward, 
Thou liest in thy throat! — But, were I 
masculine, 
Thou hadst not dared to call me sister.” 


This last is a home-thrust. There’s 
no getting over it. Lopez tries hard, 
and takes refuge in a direct statement 
of what he knows “ of his own know- 
ledge.” 

‘* Lopez. I asked 
Him hither. With spiral questioning, 

I pierced 
Ilis closeness, drew it thence, and did 
uncork 
The effervescing truth. 
Bertrand loves Joan! 
Mariana. So, so— gleam it out ! 
Open that sepulchre of dead men’s bones, 
And void its filthy inmost. Thou—thou 
mole ! 

You suspected ! — you watched ! — you 
made inquest ! — 

You convicted !—you put a corkscrew ! 
—Ha ! 

’T was a just likeness, only that thou art 

Ten hundred times as crook’d as is a 
corkscrew. 

So, Bertrand took thee father-confessor. 

Truly, a saintly choice! — Why, thou 
chameleon, 

Who art thou to talk about my love? 

To thee, Bertrand is as gold to char— 

As sun to night—an angel to a thief— 

As—virtue to a drab!” 


Mariana, 


Notwithstanding her confidence in 
Bertrand, this high-souled virgin wishes 
to make assurance doubly sure. She 
watches Bertrand into the convent, 
and, in a fit of furious jealousy, 
declares that she will “ tear Joan’s 
double face from off her.” But we 
must hasten to the catastrophe. The 
conspirators are taken and sentenced, 
Bertrand among them, on the informa- 
tion of Lopez. 


“ Enter Manian, frantic, rushing to make 
way through the soldiers. 
Mar. Bertrand, Bertrand, Bertrand ! 
Dear, dear Bertrand ! 
[The soldiers hinder her from passing: 
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Inbuman monsters, off with your ruffian 
hands ! (Struggling. 
Do not—do not stop me, I'm only a poor 
Weak maid. I cannot rescue him— oh, 
no! 
Bertrand, Bertrand ! 
Soldiers. Our orders are to let no one 
pass. 
Bert. Hear'st thou that voice, good 
man? She is my bride. 
Wilt pray the king to grant to us one 
boon — 
Our last farewell ? Is she not beauteous ? 
[ Pointing to Mariana. 
Mar. Ha! now he points to me, and 
speaketh something. 
Flinty mechanics, ye will soon be made— 
[The executioner approaches BertRanD. 
Oh, oh! they're going to kill him! 
Bertrand, they shan't! 
Bertrand !—do hear me! 
good soldiers ! 
Dear, brave men, pray let me on. I only 
Want to kiss my Bertrand. Nay, an ye 
will, 
Ye shall enjoy me when I do descend. 
[ Struggling. 
Still, still! Nay, then, I never should 
descend. © 
See, see! (drawing a dagger from her 
bosom). This would have wedded 
me and Bertrand! 
Now, fiends, now! Perish the first that 
dares 
[Joan, habited asa nun, appears 
suddenly on the scaffold. Ma- 
RIANA utters a piercing shriek, 
and falls to the earth, The 
crowd whisper, ‘ ’Tis Queen 
Joan.’ Some one shouts ‘ Long 
live Queen Joan!’ The cry 
is timorously echoed by other 
voices.” 


Oh, kind, 


Joan disclaims all pretensions to the 
crown —exonerates Bertrand from all 
share in the conspiracy —Lopez is con- 
victed —and all is going on admirably, 
when our fair friend, Mariana, takes the 
following freak : 


“ [Bertranp rushes to Mantana, 
and embraces her. She screams 
aloud, Joan, attracted by the 
shriek, enters, and stands at the 
side of the scene. 

Mariana. Soldiers!--ha, ha! Arush 
for soldiers, man ! 
1 broke them like a thread! 
not battle ! 
Cruel, cruel, soldiers! all dressed in fire ! 
Bertrand, Bertrand ! They went thus, 

did they not? 

But they could not kill you !—no, they 
could not ! 
But, Bertrand, you love her—Dost not, 

Bertrand ? 


They could 


Harper’s “ Bertrand.” 
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Thou dost ; I know it. 
me ! 
Kiss me too, Will-o’-th’-wisp ! 
[ Embraces him. 
Bertrand. Poor dear, dear girl ! 
Ye spiteful heavens! where is that mon- 
strous crime, 
Which calls these exquisite horrors on 
my head? 
Mar. Ha, thou did’st say, ‘ Poor dear, 
dear girl !’ 
How thou wished’st that we had never 
met ! 
Oh, Bertrand, darling, as the boa-con- 
strictor 
Doth furl around, tight, tight, its many 
coils, 
My round long love hugged thee ! 
oh! how could’st 
Thou throttle me? It would have kept 
thee warm. 
Thou loved’st that wicked Joan. 
[Joan moves; Mantana observes her. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
There, there, there, there—she stands 
there—there she doth ! 
Bertrand, love, come hither ! 
what thou 
[She leads him upon the scaffold, 
and points to the block. 
Hast just escaped. I’m God’s execu- 
tioner ! 
Ife would not let thee die by man. Dear 
love, 
Upon that block recline thy head! 
[She stoops to take up the axe. 
Ber. Oh, oh! 
I can—I can—not speak ; I have—not 
words— 
Why—why—my Mariana? 
Mar. Nay, you rebel! 
[Draws a dagger from her bosom, 
and stabs him. 
Ber. O Mariana! Mariana, dear ! 
What hast thou done? Oh, oh! I would 
I'd died 
In prison, or beneath a traitor’s doom ; 
For then our souls in heaven would have 
met. 
But now, thou sweetest paragon of maids, 
Thou art a murderer! Oh, do not look 
So, Mariana! Oh, oh! the life-blood 
ebbs ! 
Yet, no— thy senses have deserted thee ! 
Frenzy, not Mariana, slaughtered me ; 
And madness, punishment itself—its 
deeds-— 
A part of it—not punishable —them- 
selyes— 
‘Farewell, Mariana! —in heav’n! in 
heav’n! [ He dies. 
Mar. Blood, blood! Who is this? 
Oh, horror! horror ! 
What haveI done? Bertrand, Bertrand, 
come back ! 
The deed is done! 
horrid dream 


Pity me— poor 


Oh, 


See there 


The dream — that 
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Is out. Ah, me, I did insult the heavens ! 
I vowed I would not do it, spite of ’em ; 
And they have been too strong for me. 
Oh, Bertrand, we shall not even meet in 
heaven ! 
Bertrand, Bertrand, Bertrand! [She dies. 
[Enter king and nobles, Joan 
points to the scaffold; she 
faints, and is caught by 
FERDINAND.” 


We have—justly enough, we conceive 
—assigned the name of carnival to the 
annual meetings at Exeter Hall. Our 
readers must be aware, that in the 
months of May and June, especially 
the former, the anniversaries of the va- 
rious missionary and benevolent insti- 
tutions of the metropolis are celebrated 
at Exeter Hall. During several suc- 
cessive weeks, the large and little 
rooms of that capacious building are 
crowded every day ; and one uninter- 
rupted torrent of oratory —or, at least, 
vocal utterances—pours out from the 
fervid orators of the season. The meet- 
ings are made up of ladies chiefly, whose 
pockets are generally well primed with 
sandwiches, and in whose purses are 
carefully wrapt up one sixpenny-piece 
for every meeting during the season ; 
with an extra halfpenny or two for 
these meetings in which the more sti- 
mulating rhetoricians are expected to 
make a début. Most of the regular 
auditors put on their heavy-metal shoes 
along with their light-metal purses, 
and contrive to make up by what the 
reporters call “ thunders of applause ” 
for the approaching thinness of the 
collection. The secretaries of the va- 
rious societies read their reports, re- 
specting the contents of which it may 
be said, ‘ex uno disce omnes.” The 
chief matter in these documents is the 
vast success that has followed the oper- 
ations of the society, and the little suc- 
cess that has followed their aggressions 
upon the mammon of the pockets of 
their various auditories throughout the 
year. 

The Bible Society; that gigantic 
and really important institution, the 
Church Missionary Society ; the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society ; Reformation 
and Hibernian Societies ; the London 
Missionary Independent Society ; and 
last, not least, the Protestant Associ- 
ation, are the leading institutions that 
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Is not this a first-rate play-thing ? 
To us, at least, it seems so— 


* Alas, the fervent Harper did not know 

That for such sportive souls his lay was 
framed ; 

Who, long-impelled in jovial walks to go, 

Boasts fun unquench’d, and frisky 

thoughts untamed.” : 


keep their anniversaries at Exeter 
Hall. 

During the now past spring, the 
first two of these institutions had mi- 
serably tedious meetings ; the addresses 
were sadly defective in power, and 
protracted in length. The best speeches 
at these were the shortest. How the 
directors can make up their minds to 
single out even men on a level with 
mediocrity, when so many effective 
speakers are easily to be ar it puzzles 
our mind to determine. Not a few of 
the orations were positive- inflictions 
—we presume, richly deserved by the 
audience, for their meagre contributions 
to the drained coffers of the treasurers. 
The London Missionary Society had 
not a dull meeting, at least. Its ora- 
tors are always well primed with jokes 
and gimcracks, and contrive to amuse 
the listening élite of the three denomi- 
nations for at least five hours. It was 
quite evident, that the speakers at the 
Temperance Society had not tasted 
alcohol or ethereal liquors of any kind; 
for every orator, if we may judge from 
the wishy-washy character of his ora- 
tion, seemed to have waked and slept, 
and breakfasted, and dined, and sup- 
ped, on swipes: or, peradventure, the 
washings of Barclay and Perkins’ beer- 
barrels. We were sorely tempted, at 
the meridian of the meeting, to send 
out for a pot of half-and-half, and treat 
all and several of the speakers who 
were about to move and second. Sure 
we are, that a motion put from the 
chair, moderately moved and seconded, 
that the speakers do be allowed, on 
the eve of next anniversary, a dram 
a-piece, or a bottle of Guinness’s stout, 
would have been carried with accla- 
mations and cheers. 

The Tee-total Society, by way of il- 
lustrating the maxim that there is no- 
thing so absurd that there can be found 
nothing absurder still, followed at a 
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respectful interval. The strong com- 
miseration that fastened itself on our 
mind could scarcely be kept down, 
when the platform of dry bones and 
bleached bits of mortality was dis- 
closed to our sight. We felt powerfully 
tempted to walk down stairs to the 
committee-room of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
to leave a respectful remonstrance on 
account of their culpable neglect in 
not summoning the directors and of- 
fice-bearers of tee-totalism, as more 
guilty than the cats’-meat men with 
their dogs and carts appended to their 
tails. Most assuredly, if Mr. Martin 
were in the House we should transmit 
him a petition on the subject. 

Some of the other meetings had more 
talented and popular advocates, as well 
as more interesting materials. We 
cannot enter into an analysis of these, 
neither would it be consistent with our 
usual course to do so; but a few 
random reminiscences of the most 
noted speakers may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers. 

The leading speakers are generally 
denominated “ stars,” and the societies 
they speak at, whether the objects be 
popular or not, may usually calculate 
on crowded auditories. Many of the 
once most popular speakers appear to 
have lately retired from the stage. The 
colossal mind of an Irving — now no 
more in this world — throws forth its 
masses of solid gold, every fragment 
embodying as much matter as would 
form some twenty sermons to his suc- 
cessors. With all his errors he was a 
fine fellow — enthusiastic, imaginative, 
mighty in the Scriptures. His rich 
voice reverberated along Exeter Hall, 
and lent the magic of its tones to every 
sentiment. Ilis presence on the plat- 
form made it look quite apostolic. 
Whether we saw Edward Irving in the 
pulpit or on the platform, or, where 
he has not unfrequently appeared, in 
our own pages, we were delighted with 
him. We admit his errors, but we 
have no sympathy with those who once 
pinned their faith to his sleeve, and 
how trample down his honoured name, 
because in his ardour he exceeded the 
boundaries of scriptural truth. He has 
left a blank that has not yet been filled 
up. The following is an extract from 
a magnificent speech of Irving, deli- 
vered at a Bible Society meeting : 

“I look upon this society as none 
other than a society of Christian patriots, 


. ments of God, 
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who would preserve and defend their 
native land from the impending judg- 
I call upon this society, 
by the love they bear to themselves — 
by the anxiety they feel for their poste- 
rity——by their affection to the land of 
their nativity — by all they hold dear in 
this world, or expect in the world to 
come — by the service due to God — by 
the pity and compassion due to perishing 
sinners — by the awful judgments that 
God can and doth bring on rebels against 
his authority — by every feeling of love, 
affection, and patriotism ;—by these, and 
a thousand more, I conjure you to rouse 
every energy, and exert every faculty, 
to beat back this flood of God-despising 
principle, which cometh up in fearful 
strength over this island of the sea. 
Men take the interpretation of God’s 
word into their own hand, that they may 
make merchandise of their fellows. Any 
theft like this! any sacrilege like this! 
How we should pray for the time when 
Satan shall be beaten out of this world, 
and the earth stand forth pure as it came 
from its Creator’s hands! How there 
should be the sickness of hope delayed 


till this event come ! 


Howels, of Long Acre Chapel, was 
another striking character we used to 
see and hear, rather frequently, at 
Exeter Hall. He was a man of terse, 
dogmatic truth: he found a truth in 
his Bible, and he stuck to it. Le was 
certainly not one of your ary-thing- 
you-like-to-make-me men: he had 
caught the very mantle of the stern 
and unbending reformers. Within the 
record he would speak out, with a 
firmness and a fearlessness that made 
liberal men tremble ; but he would not 
travel one inch beyond it. Both these 
departed champions deprecated, with 
Ilerculean energies, the passing of the 
fatal measure of 1829. Irving’s mag- 
nificent discourses and petitions on the 
subject, and Iowels’ predictions as to 
the disastrous results that would ac- 
crue from opening the parliament of 
Britain to men who are aliens in creed 
and enemies in heart to all that con- 
stitutes the safety and the glory of this 
great isle, are now felt to be more 
matter of fact than their most sanguine 
followers ever imagined. These dis- 
tinguished clergymen are now gone to 
their everlasting rest; the place that 
knew them once, knows them no more 
for ever. Both their pulpits are filled 
by others. 

Another brilliant genius, who made, 
every time he appeared, a very power- 
ful impression on the meetings at Ex- 
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eter Hall, is departed, not, inde, to the 
grave, whereon his reputation would 
have shed a halo that would have made 
it the pilgrim’s resort, but to the eclipse 
of an absurd superstition, and a pro- 
strate reason. The Rev. Nicolas Arm- 
strong must be in the recollection of 
many. Ilis amazing brilliancy of 
speech —his descriptive and glowing 
imagination—his peculiar and happy 
humour, placed him at the head of the 
most popular orators of the day. He 
reasoned in figures, and narrated every 
incident in metaphor, and cast over the 
whole a splendour that enraptured every 
hearer. In his present condition, there 
is scarcely one symptom of his former 
eloquence. He is a wreck, with scarcely 
a fragment to proclaim what it was once. 
He is said to have availed himself 
of his by no means attractive physio- 
gnomy to obtain an audience, and a 
collection for the Protestant Society of 
the Reformation, for which he travelled. 
At his first sermon, in a midland town, 
not more than twenty attended; and 
on the preacher going homeward after 
the services of the day, he heard a fe- 
male observe, that, beyond all dispute, 
the preacher was the ugliest man in 
England. Next day, he ordered hand- 
bills to be posted over all the town, in- 
timating that the ugliest man in Eng- 
land would preach for the Reformation 
Institution. The result was a crowded 
audience, a large collection, and the 
fact of his personal ugliness forgotten 
in the universal admiration of his bril- 
liant oratory. He is now lost in the 
thorough puddle of absurdity and su- 
perstition, into which he has unhappily 
fallen. Such were the “ stars” who 
have set. 

The platform of Exeter Hall is still 
by no means ineffective. We have at- 
tended a few of the meetings during the 
last four or five years, in order to ascer- 
tain the pulse of the age, and we con- 
fess that, fastidious as we are, we have 
been by no means disappointed. It 
cannot be expected that we should no- 
tice the sub-actors, and the under- 
strappers of the different meetings : 
this would be as tedious in detail as it 
would be hopeless in execution. We 
must briefly sketch the most prominent 
orators of 1837. We observe that the 
“ Record,” which usually contains the 
best reports of the religious meetings, 
presents us with quite a Homeric cata- 
logue of speakers, many of whom, if 
we may judge from our own ears, as 
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well as the reports of their speeches, 
must be set forward to break the ice, 
merely for the more tremendous bat- 
teries that are to be opened on the au- 
dience immediately afterwards. We 
do not specify the children of medio- 
crity ; our respectful silence is our best 
eulogy. After this, the first and sub- 
silentio grade, there is a second and su- 
perior one, who do not weary the au- 
dience, if they do not delight it; we wish 
we could furnish, in the course of this 
paper, such specimens of Exeter Hall 
eloquence as would determine in the 
minds of our readers, without the ad- 
judication of our own infallible tri- 
bunal, to what orbit each star really 
belongs. 

But we must open up our roll, and 
among the high class for which we have 
reserved a favourite few, we must set 
down 

M<‘ Neile.--The Rev. Hugh M‘Neile 
is no stranger in London; he is well 
known to its churches and its meetings, 
and is equally popular in both. He is 
not so logical as Chalmers, nor so or- 
nate as Melville ; but he excels both in 
the graceful attitudes of his person, 
even in his most impassioned flights. 
He rarely reasons,— mere reasoning is 
scarcely his forte. He distinguishes, 
compares, places things opposite in 
juxta-position ; and, by the latent points 
he detects, he is sure to make an im- 
pression. He holds a firm grasp of 
certain cardinal doctrines of Christ- 
ianity ; and, in the fulness of his con- 
viction of the truth and reality of these, 
he pours contempt on all that trenches 
on their very skirts, or touches on their 
empire. It is, however, very remark- 
able, that his sermons and speeches 
very seldom read well. His sentences 
are never finished, or harmonious,-- 
oint is their general character. It is 
iis beautiful acting, second only to that 
of our old friend, Edward Irving, that 
lends the enchantment to his rhetoric. 
Ile never loses self-possession : his 
subject never carries him away; he 
wields and works it with the ease as 
well as the power of a master. [lis 
late speech at Exeter Hall, the most 
discursive and the most disconnected as 
to the topics introduced, was yet a most 
effective one: it told with mighty 
effect. If there were any clerical 
drones present, it must have fallen upon 
them like a thunder-clap —grinding 
and crushing all within the circuit of 
its power. Lis slap at Lord Brough- 
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am’s old almanac was good. M/‘Ghee 
was the originator of the idea; but 
M‘Neile finished it off. 


“ ] shall appeal to history; and it is a 
singular fact, when in the present age 
appeals are made to the working and the 
phenomena of nature, and when it is 
argued that from similar causes similar 
effects must be produced, and when we 
are referred to precedents as the grounds 
from which we are to deduce warnings 
for the future, history is sneered at as no 
better than an old almanac. But, sir, I 
allege that the comparison between these 
is a just one, although, perhaps, the sense 
in which it is so did not occur to the no- 
ble lord who is the author of the phrase ; 
for, examine an almanac, no matter how 
old, and one of recent date, and you will 
find the principles laid down in both the 
same —the same changes of the seasons, 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
and the rising of the tides the same, and 
that there is nothing altered but the date ; 
so it is here.” 


The orator described in fine style the 
heterogeneous ingredients which com- 
pose the consolidated denominations 
that are marching against the institu- 
tions and the integrity of England. 


* These, sir, are the bodies who are 
banded in union against the church ; but 
the bond is but a temporary one,—it can- 
not continue to exist, for, suppose the 
mound were to give way against which 
their assaults are directed, think you that 
these forces could still remain united 
when the common supposed enemy has 
been removed? No, sir, it is an unna- 
tural union, like that of the heterogeneous 
materials combined by the chilling in- 
fluence of the frost; it is not the genial 
effusion of warmth which would throw 
from it the froth and scum away, It is 
like the union resulting from the ma- 
terials of a great iceberg, which has been 
broken from an island, and drifts blindly 
forward on the wave ; but yet to the su- 
cred vessel of the British constitution a 
contact with its mass is not the less dan- 
gerous because of its blindness, and the 
uncongenial materials of which it is 
formed, ‘This, sir, is the nature of this 
union ; and see what they have done: 
they have gained a position in one 
House of Parliament from which it will 
require a gigantic effort of Protestantism 
to dislodge them. ‘They have laid their 
grasp upon the king’s cabinet, and it has 
yielded to them.” 


We dismiss this able and effective 
orator, sincerely anxious that many 
may catch, not merely his manner, but 

mantle of fine old Conservative 
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Protestantism, which covers him every 
inch. 

O’Sullivan.--The Rev. Mortimer 
O’Sullivan is a genuine specimen of 
Trish eloquence grafted on English 
feeling. His portly person is purely 
English; his sentiments are genuine 
English: the only trace of Milesia is 
the tincture of brogue that adheres to 
his tongue, and the rolling and rich 
oratory that pours from his lips. The 
effects of all combined is the utter 
blasting of every ray of Radicalism in 
the noddle of Protestant or Papist, and 
the beautifying of every trait of that 
sound Conservatism which begins at 
length to walk the British isles, their 
ornament and prop, and to thunder in 
accents at the doors of a tottering ca- 
binet that have already awakened Pa- 
linurus at the helm, Cupid in_ his 
bowers, and the scion of the noble 
house of Bedford, who looks and longs 
for a decent loophole to get out at. We 
wish we had space to furnish a speci- 
men of O’Sullivan’s oratory. One 
thought we present from his last speech 
so happy and so important, that we 
recommend it strenuously to many of 
the powers that be. 

He summed up the character of Sir 
Francis Burdett in few words, but in 
very expressive ones. Ile represented 
the Radicals, and the rest of the tail, 
addressing Sir Francis, and saying, 
“ You, sir, stood forth our sponsor in 
1829. You declared that we should 
keep our oaths inviolate. How can 
you forsake us now?” “ Yes,” said 
O'Sullivan, ‘‘ the honourable baronet 
saw through the sophistry of the appeal, 
and preferred standing before his coun- 
try the false prophet of 1829, than cease 
to be, in 1837, the fine old English 
gentleman.” (‘Thunders of applause.) 
In the course of his remarks, he stated 
that a foreman on a jury in Ireland re- 
fused to give his verdict of guilty in 
regard to the prisoner at the bar, 
though the .evidence was clear and 
conclusive. On being asked after- 
wards how he allowed the villain to 
escape, when the proofs of his guilt 
were incontestable, pointing to the 
smoke that curled upward from the 
chimney of the acquitted criminal, he 
answered, * Could I be fool enough 
to give in a verdict of guilty against 
the last life in my lease?” This,” 
said O'Sullivan, ‘ explains why my 
Lord Melbourne refuses to acquiesce 
in the proofs of guilt so clearly brougha 
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home to the O'Connell gang. They are 
the last and only lives in his lease.” 
This was a master-hit. 

Rev. Hugh Stowell.— This gentle- 
man is a genuine specimen of a clap- 
trap declaimer. He is a regular bottle 
of pop. Out goes the cork, and sput- 
tering, hissing, sparkling, run the 
contents ; and the people thunder forth 
their uproarious plaudits. There is 
something exceedingly vapid in the 
oratory of this, notwithstanding, popu- 
lar speaker. In print, it is the most 
commonplace ; on the platform, it is 
the most stimulating. Its effects evi- 
dently arise from the state of universal 
tremor and convulsive agitation into 
which the reverend gentleman throws 
himself from his first syllable to the 
close of his peroration. [lis speeches 
are evidently got up; the pretty 
patches are extraneous to the main 
subject ; and altogether his popularity 
is a proof how far physical agitation 
may supply the place of deep senti- 
ment or genuine eloquence. Ile is 
quite an aurora borealis, or a Will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

Russell, Morpeth, and Glenelg.—“ Is 
Saul among the prophets ?” will be the 
exclamation of some. Yea, verily, 
there their lordships make their début ; 
two on the platform of the Bible So- 
ciety, and one at the British School 
Society, in the year 1837. They have 
just come forth from arranging a grant 
for the support of treason and abo- 
minable wickedness, as distilled and 
concentrated at Maynooth—or, per- 
adventure, from concocting another bill 
for the suppression of the established 
church, and thereby dealing a heavy 
blow and sore discouragement to Pro- 
testantism—to advocate the circula- 
tion of the very book that forbids their 
deeds and disowns their bills. We 
say nothing of the oratory of these 
sorry dogs. The Rads in the meeting 
thundered with their iron heels; and 
the Tories beheld with disgust this 
attempt to catch, beyond the pale of 
St. Stephen’s, the “ popularis aura.” 
Lord Jolin listened with amazing ec- 
stasy to the infidel statement of the 
new Whig bishop, that her majesty’s 
present government would speedily 
regenerate Ireland ; a sentiment which 
at once told every thinking man both 
the theology and the politics of the 
right reverend gentleman. And when 


Burnett, who is now understood to be 
jn the transition state between a dis- 
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senting minister and a Radical M.P., 
gave vent to his usual effusions, the 
heart of the little lord glowed with 
delightful anticipations of the effective 
prop the expected transmigration would 
furnish to a falling ministry. 

After these we observed a batch of 
honourable and right honourable speak- 
ers, of a better mould, who generally 
appear at the religious society meet- 
ings—men not more distinguished for 
their piety, than for their sound prin- 
ciples. These are the Marquess of 
Cholmondeley, Lord Bexley, George 
Finch, Esq. M.P., Earl of Galloway, 
Sir A. Agnew. These are all good 
men, rejoicing to give their high in- 
fluence to works of piety and labours 
of love. They usually preside at meet- 
ings. In their work they have their 
reward. One of them, Mr. Finch, isa 
man of no mean talent, as well as great 
moral worth. lle is regarded in the 
IIouse, we believe, as well as known in 
the religious world, to be possessed of 
varied and extensive erudition on the 
Roman Catholic controversy. This is 
evidently his favourite subject. 

Rev. Dr. Halloway.—An_ enthu- 
siastic Protestant, hitting right and left 
at the poor pope and all his adherents, 
with the voice and look of a Boanerges. 

Rev. Henry Beamish.—Keen, sound, 
and full of racy anecdote — genuine 
Trish humour, flavoured with English 
politeness ; and, on the whole, a very 
acceptable speaker. 

Rev. Messrs. Page, Thelwall, Bur. 
roughs, Seymour, et hoc genus omne, 
are the make-weights at the meetings. 

Rev. J. Cumming and Rev. Dr. Duff. 
— Both striking exceptions to the heavy 
specimens of Scottish pulpit and plat- 
form oratory we generally meet with 
in London ;— the former very popular 
and effective, especially in his appeals 
to the Protestantism and religious prin- 
ciple of the country ; the latter the most 
successful advocate of foreign missions 
we have yet heard on any platform. 
Were he more master of himself, he 
would be still more powerful. He is 
a missionary, we believe, of the Scot- 
tish Missionary Society. 

Rev. E. Tottenham.—A clear, per- 
suasive, and pleasing speaker —the tri- 
umphant advocate of Protestant prin- 
ciples in the discussion with the priests 
somewhere about Bristol. 

The Dean of Ardagh.—Barks at the 
Papists, bites the Radicals, and is liked 


by every body, 
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Baptist Noel.—A very sweet and 
gentlemanly speaker; but, judging 
from his popularity with Dissenters, 
we should suspect his soundness. If 
the Whig-Radicals continue in office, 
he will no doubt be made a bishop. 

M‘Ghee.—One of the most impas- 
sioned and impressive speakers. He 
is evidently deeply imbued with the 
classic influences of the Pierian 
springs. His exposure of the sophisms 
and perjuries of the Popish-Episcopal 
junto ; his comparison and collation 
of their admissions at different times, 
and under different circumstances ; 
his peroration, consisting of the most 
pointed reprobation of papal perjury, 
and the tenderest advocacy of the in- 
terests of his benighted countrymen ; 
and the tout-ensemble of his speaking, 
are all clearly of a very superior order, 


MELANGE FROM THE JOURNA 


THE MINISTER AND THE MARSHAL OF 
FRANCE, 


Shewing that military men ought not to 
play with other edged tools than they 
are accustomed to, 


Ir is now no secret that the Nestor of 
diplomacy enriched himself by “ time 
bargains” in the funds, wlien the French 
Bourse was in its infancy, the Roths- 
childs only in the dawn of their financial 
splendour, and pigeon expresses chiefly 
used between smugglers on the Chan- 
nel coasts. Few of Napoleon’s gene- 
rals, devoted chiefs as they were, ne- 
glected to accumulate wealth in a 
less hazardous way, by exactions from 
conquered towns and-districts. This 
practice was so much sanctioned by 
custom, that rapacity in an enemy's 
country was scarcely deemed a blot on 
the leader's shield. Yet there were 
some among them quite absorbed by 
thoughts of “ La France et sa gloire,” 
and unmindful of making any provi- 
sion for the future support of their dig- 
nities, in the event of the brutal* per- 
mitting intervals of service in the field. 
One of the most careless of lucre was 
the gallant Marshal » who, hav- 
ing left his native viliage at the age of 
fourteen, le sac sur le dos, had not an 
adequate notion of what was required to 


* Cannon-ball, 
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But the carnival is closed. The sums 
laid up in pious pockets, chiefly those 
apologies for sixpences, the fourpenny 
pieces, and the sandwiches, condensed 
in stout tin boxes, are both exhausted. 
The anniversary dinners, wherewith the 
orators are regaled, have departed, and 
the mere gusto remains — the tea-par- 
ties of the more aged maidens and the 
more prolific mothers are no more — 
the walls of Exeter Hall do not per- 
spire from very pressure, nor do the 
benches groan from very weight. We 
suppose all parties are in their respect- 
ive homes; and we retire from the 
carnival, with its puffing, begging, 
stamping, tee-totalisms, and temperance 
—its botherations and its blessings 
together. 

{ Evit Oriver Yorker. 


AND NOTES OF AN EMPLOYE. 


meet the conventional wants of a Paris 
life, for one of his rank under the em- 
pire, and neglected to profit of his op- 
portunities during the campaigns—a 
neglect which did not extend to his 
subordinates, so that the subjugated 
foreigners gained nothing by it. In- 
deed, he so little understood the re- 
finements of civil life, that neither re- 
monstrance nor example could prevail 
on him to adopt the language of good 
society ; on the contrary, nothing could 
convince him that the ejaculations of 
the guard-house were not as appro- 
priate ornaments to his discourse as the 
epaulettes and embroidery to his dress. 
After some experience, however, of the 
exiguity of retired pay, and of the 
luxuries enjoyed by his wealthy col- 
leagues, Monsieur le Maréchal per- 
ceived that, next to fighting, the most 
agreeable thing would be to have an 
hotel splendidly furnished, and to be 
worshipped for the genius of his cook. 
Ile, therefore, addressed himself to a 
minister who has little heeded the in- 
junction to “ swear not at all,” when 
(omitting even the first significant let- 
ters of certain expletives which abound- 
ed) the following conversation took 
place. 

Marshal. “ Were I find you, a 
pekin+ (saving your presence), in the 


t A French military term of contempt for any person not in the army. Another 
marshal explained this by saying, that they called all “ civil who were not actually 
military ;” to which Prince 'T. replied, ‘‘ And we civilians call every thing military 


which is other than civil,” 
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possession of every honour and enjoy- 
ment, merely because you can so write 
and act as to deceive people less cun- 
ning than yourself; while I, after com- 
manding the most successful corps 
d’armée for years, am relegated to a 
small house in the suburbs, and pestered 
with duns, who are restive if I only 
tell them to go. Now, you can play 
in the public funds @ coup sir; and 
they say in the salons that, rich as you 
are already, you seldom pass a month 
without gaining half a million of francs.” 

Minister. “ It is possible, my brave 
friend, that I have occasional success 
in speculation ; and if you really enter- 
tain such a belief in my infallibility, all 
I can say is, that I am greatly flattered 
by the opinion, and quite willing to 
admit you to share my next operation, 
if you particularly wish it; and, in that 
case, how much money can you bring 
for the stake ?” 

Marshal. “ Why, if I rake together 
all my savings, borrow as much as my 
friends will lend me, and sell some of 
my trappings, I may be able to furnish 
three hundred thousand francs, in the 
course of a week or two.” 

This having been done, and the 
course determined on, the next intima- 
tion was from the stock-broker, who 
announced that all the money was lost, 
in consequence of a very unexpected 
rise in the funds, and requesting pay- 
ment of his per centage on the transac- 
tion. Perfectly frantic, the poor soldier 
reviled the civilian as the cause of his 
utter ruin ; and was met by the imper- 
turbable minister with the trite observ- 
ations, that he knew of no game which 
had not its losing side, and that in 
many cases the first loss was the least. 
[Some of the malicious Parisians af- 
fected to believe that the wily states- 
man had a hedge of several millions the 
other way. ] 


Among the favourite objects of art at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main is Dannecker’s 
statue of Ariadne, in the house of M. 
Bethmann, the opulent banker. There 
is certainly a great deal of an operatic 
kind of elegance about it, yet so unlike 
the antique models, that the form of the 
waist indicates the habit of very tight 
lacing, while the attitude announces a 
veritable Mademoiselle d’Ariadné, and 
a curtain which casts a flesh colour 
on the figure completes the air des 
coulisses, 
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By very much the most. beautiful 
woman I saw in Germany was the 
Countess Pauline Von L f, an in- 
carnation of one of Raphael’s Madon- 
nas; though 


“ Wedded she was, and some years, to a 
man 

Of fifty, and such husbands are in 
plenty,’— 


her ci-devant jeune homme being, how- 
ever, so gay, kind, and agreeable, that 
T am sure she never thought 


oe instead of such a onE 
’Twere better to have two of five-and- 
twenty.” 


She is the loveliest of a family of 
eighteen brothers and sisters, all singu- 
larly favoured, save the youngest, who, 
for a short space, was sent into the 
world a helpless and a hopeless crip- 
ple, as a hint, perhaps, from Dame 
Nature, that she had already been over 
prodigal of her gifts to that branch of 
the S h race. Hearing that the 
Countess was going to a masquerade, 
as one of a group representing the five 
portions of the world, and that Africa 
was to be personated by an appro- 
priately hideous young female, named 
Jeannette von » provoked the 
following lines :— 

Si Pauline voile sa face jolie,— 

Ou brillent les vertus, la bonté,— 

Nous savons que chaque petit plis 

Ne fait qu’eclipser une beauté! 

Le masque qui doit porter Jeanette 

Ne cachera pas un seul attrait ; 

Quand on reconnoit en negresse 

Cet antidote i la tendresse, 

On dira qu'elle a bien gagnée. 


The son of a celebrated instrument 
maker offered at the Salon to supply 
the wealthy Lord with any diner 
of billets de banque he might desire, 
even to the extent of a hundred thou- 
sand francs, on the instant. Piano! 
piano!” rejoined the earl. 


Persian Story.—Oppressed by the 
weight of a sack of corn he carried on 
his shoulders, while fording a rapid 
river, a foraging Persian uttered the as- 
piration common with Moslemans, that 
Allah would untie the knot in his af- 
fairs,—in a proper sense, that Provi- 
dence would relieve him from embar- 
rassment. The instant he pronounced 
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these words, the neck of the sack hap- 
pened to become loose, and the wheat 
it had contained floated down the 
stream. ‘ Oh, my God !” shouted the 
kuzzelbasch; “ here have you been a 
God these three or four hundred years, 
and yet, when there happen to be two 
knots in a man’s affairs, you untie the 
wrong one!” These profane reflections 
were heard by an unfortunate creature 
on the bank, a misshapen being who 
put his trust in Allah as well for the 
straightening of his contorted legs as 
for the removal of the lump which 
made a large part of the burden resting 
upon and claiming to be carried by 
them. ‘ Most wonderful dirt hast 
thou been devouring, and eager must 
thou be to join thy fathers (who are, 
Inchalla! every one of them frying in 
Jehanum, while their graves are hourly 
defiled), when you arraign the wisdom 
and favour continually bestowed on 
true believers.” Religious fanatics are 
not more pleasant to deal with in 
Persia than they were in some countries 
to the far north-west of it; and, hav- 
ing the fear of lapidation before him, 
the (empty) sack bearer merely mut- 
tered as he passed,— Yes, Allah is 
great, and it is particularly right that 
you should take his part, considering 
how well he has made you.” 


One of the reasons for a declining 
demand for our printed cottons and 
muslins in Germany appears to be the 
indiscriminate patterns which they 
bear; while the French and Swiss 
manufacturers are careful to preserve a 
right proportion between the quality 
of fabric and the character of the de- 
sign. The countess hesitates to give 
a Louis d’or for a morning dress which 
only differs as to texture from what her 
cook may buy for a dollar,— the simi- 
larity of pattern making an identical 
appearance, and the cheapness of both 
articles provoking no comparison. 
Thus the high and the emulative 
classes will either buy the same 
English article that cooks can afford 
(because the stamp and colour are 
so equal, that there is no passing effect 
from the difference of cost), or else 
prefer the Swiss or French prints of 
the first quality, which, having no 
degradations, are beyond the reach of 
the queens of the scullery. 


* The seamen’s phrase for transports. 
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A MIXED SOCIETY ON THE COAST, 


Formerly, there must-have been 
some kind of rule (to which I remem- 
ber a striking exception), that if a pe- 
culiarly savage bear could be found in 
the naval service, he was selected as an 
agent for transports. This was not 
done with the intention of increasing 
military miseries on ship-board (though 
we had not then arrived at the perfect 
cordiality which subsists between the 
two services now), but with a view of 
controlling those in charge of the /ob- 
ster-boxes,* who could only be kept in 
order by stronger animals of their own 
genus. The subsequent encourage- 
ment of these ursal authorities was ge- 
nerally referable to military command- 
ers, whose ignorance of nautical mat- 
ters led them to extol services that had 
no merit, and so to get advancement, 
occasionally, for an individual who had 
lost all chance of earning it in the re- 
gular line of his profession. Of those 


‘* who stole 
To Fortune’s topmast through the lubber- 
hole,” 


Captain Miredale was once prominent 
—in his way. Thirty years ago, the 
naval officer in the lower degrees rather 
affected a rugged exterior, and boyish 
excesses, when on shore. Brave and 
kind-hearted he always appeared on 
occasion. But the faculty which ‘used 
to alike astonish soldier and civilian, 
was the way in which a gallant and 
deserving lieutenant who received pro- 
motion would instantly drop his loose 
manners, and assume the quiet and de- 
corous bearing adapted to the repres- 
sive authority. The second swabt+ 
brought them to their sober senses, in 
all save the ardour of courage, and the 
recklessness of generosity which every 
denomination of man-o’-war’s man 
shared with them. More of refine- 
ment subsists now in the junior de- 
grees: a midshipman has an upright 
piano-forte in the space consecrated by 
his father in that berth to four bushels 
of potatoes. The national results will 
not suffer, we predict confidently, by 
the early proprieties. Our present 
sketch relates not to either of these 
classes, but to a portion of the chaff 
that accident drifted into the former 
one. Such of the offscourings as were 
cast aside by reason of incapacity and 
bad conduct, without being actually 
+ Epaulette. 
5 
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dismissed, often resorted to the most 
anti-naval of all vices—sycophancy. 
To resume,—for this is not a philo- 
sophic tract, but a sketch founded on a 
recollection. Let us glance at Capt. 
Miredale’s party, in honour of the 
daughter of a duke, and her ladyship’s 
niece. Sailors very often select dwell- 
ings on shore from the air of naval 
architecture they bear—very low rooms, 
painted white or green, and smelling of 
the paint, with the greatest possible 
quantity of panelling (bulk-heading), 
and small windows. As Miredale could 
not gain toleration on ship-board, he 
succeeded in finding something to his 
taste on shore, from being very like a 
high and dry hulk. I unfortunately 
arrived too late to witness the reception 
of the great ladies; but the “ flustra- 
tion” of it had not subsided. The 
maid had been heedless of some orders 
as to the distribution of refreshments, 
and the first words I heard from the 
lady of the house were, ‘ Serve round 
the oranges to all hands, and let the 
apples take care of themselves.” The 
elder of the titled guests rather affected 
friskiness, had a keen perception of the 
ridiculous, and delighted in drawing it 
out, to the great disapprobation of her 
husband, one of the noblest specimens 
of British naval officers and English 
gentlemen — something between Com- 
modore Trunnion and Sir Roger de 
Coverly. Her niece, on the other 
hand, was an attenuated lady, of thirty, 
whose languor was more perceptible 
in her movements than in her drooping 
lids even. The gallant admiral’s lady 
eluded all the “attentions of her hosts” 
by dexterous changes of position, while 
the spouse of the wine-imbibing Irish 
squire was a constant victim to them, 
by reason of her physical inability to 
escape the infliction. She was, in fine, 
the most comme il faut of living skele- 
tons; and the moment after she had 
risen to any one, the assiduous Mrs. 
Miredale stole up behind her with a 
chair, which she applied with a jerk so 
adroitly to the knee, that the fleshless 
victim of “ attentions” fell back upon 
the mahogany seat with two distinct 
groans. When St. Cecilia invited the 
cherubim and seraphim, attracted by the 
charm of her music, to sit, the heavenly 
listeners acknowledged the courtesy, 
but observed that they had not the ap- 
pliances to avail themselves of it. Poor 
Lady must have envied their cur- 
tailn:ent on that night! At length she 


resigned herself to a permanent seat 
between Mrs. Miredale, who told a 
tale “ full of the waters of the eye,” as 
Ferdousi said in anticipation of it, re- 
specting the accidents which befel her 
once “on the coach, down by Grays- 
end ;” and the wife ofan East India 
staff-officer, who, in little more than 
four hours, delighted her ladyship by 
an accurate description of every bun- 
galow she had been in between Trin- 
comalee and Benares. On this occa- 
sion [ first became acquainted with a 
celebrated commodore, and (turning 
from the exhibition of toadyism, which 
the arrival of a Scotch peer had ex- 
tended) the following instance of his 
self-possession was related to me by 
Lady One night, while pacing 
his quarter-deck, the lieutenant of the 
watch came up to him, and, with as 
little emotion as he could betray, re- 
ported to his commander that, in con- 
sequence of a chink in the copper, the 
lantern outside the magazine was fast 
filling with gunpowder. 

“ We must go and see to it, Mr. 
Smith, and say nothing to any one 
else.” 

Arrived at the place, it appeared that 
the black grains had already filled 
nearly a third of the lantern, the candle 
in which bore a long wick, surmounted 
by a purple fungus or two, that seemed 
to have vegetated to maturity, and, 
consequently, ready to fall. The com- 
modore saw at a glance that not a 
moment was to be lost, and (relin- 
quishing a can of water he had taken 
from a ghastly gunner’s-mate who stood 
by, lest the first affusion should detach 
the fiery mushrooms, and the last 
struggle of the flame encounter the 
delicate stream of gunpowder) steadily 
opened the lantern, and, securing the 
lower part of the candle with one hand, 
grasped the flame for a few seconds; 
then resumed his walk upon deck. 

This was a noble trait of naval cour- 
age and discipline, to which she 
added another, that makes a humor- 
ous pendant to it. The launch of 
a frigate had been swamped, and 
the lieutenant came to report the cir- 
cumstance to her husband, then the 
admiral on the station. ‘ As soon,” 
said the officer, “as we were all fairly 
in the water, and the boat gone under, 
the hands began to make a large noise; 
so the first thing I did, sir, was to take 
the command. And I ordered them 
to make for the shore, keeping the flag- 
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staff, the white-mill, and the tall chim- 
ney, in one; which was correctly done, 
and we are all here, sir.” 

Another engagement compelled me 
to quit this party before supper; for 
supper, I conclude, there was, from 
hearing, as I passed the kitchen-door, 
some murmurings about “ the oyster- 
sauce.” 


STRONG INSTANCE OF PRESENTIMENT. 


While one of our squadrons was 
blockading either Brest or Toulon, the 
flag-captain had occasion to send for 
one of the warrant-officers, a veteran 
who had shewn his undaunted face in 
some of our severest actions, to receive 
some directions on the quarter-deck. 
As the ship was just standing off the 
shore, and nearly three miles from it, 
a shot was fired from one of the bat- 
teries. On seeing the flash, the old 
seaman clenched his hands and ex- 
claimed, ‘That is for me! I know it 
is for me!” The astonished captain 
had scarcely commenced his rebuke, 
when the poor fellow’s trunk lay bleed- 
ing on the planks. The gun must 
have had an elevation of 12° or more, 
so that the chances of its touching any 
thing but the sea were enormous; and 
the person destroyed was the only one 
who even thought about an effect. 

[Without speculating as to whether 
“every bullet has its billet,” and whe- 
ther the Orientals are altogether wrong 
in their doctrine of “ Khismut,” it may 
be observed, that nearly every officer 
of long experience in the military ser- 
vices adduces some such instance as 
the one now related. | 


In the King’s Library, at Berlin, is 
an interesting papyrus, representing 
the Egyptian mode of moving colossi. 
The Sphinx being upon a sledge, the 
first line of labourers are placed very 
close to it, and the rope is ramified after 
passing under each man’s arm ; so that 
every rank in advance doubles the 
number of the former line, just in the 
way that foreign heralds exemplify 
quarters of descent. A drummer ap- 
pears to be giving the time for the 
“strong pull, and a pill altogether,” 
which is to move the child of Syphon 
towards her destined place: a process 
facilitated by several attendants pour- 
ing oil where the tire of the sledge is 
about to pass. This latter circum- 
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stance would lead to the supposition 
that Egypt, in prosperity, was not so 
deep in sand as at present—as in the 
case of 


** Fair Arabia, happy once, now stony, 
Since ruined by that arch apostate, Boney” 


—or else that the ingenious inhabitants 
used a temporary rail-road for con- 
veying their prodigious monuments : 
the oil alluded to being poured upon 
the flange, or the groove that re- 
ceived it. 


At Brussels, in 1832, there still ap- 
peared a singular mutilation upon the 
front of the I1dtel de l'Europe. The 
grape-shot of the Ilollanders had ef- 
faced some of the gold letters in such 
a way as to leave the inscription, 
“ Tor*®* ** *’Europe;” and thus 
made an appropriate commentary in 
English on the state of the Contiaent, 


The traces of Spanish feature are 
nowhere more distinct than in Ant- 
werp and its environs: even the female 
peasants are remarkable for tall and 
graceful figures. It is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to imagine why Rubens, with such 
models constantly within view, ble- 
mished his splendid productions by 
women of the most revolting coarse- 
ness in all their contours. There is, 
however, a good deal of general re- 
semblance between all the ladies he 
was known to have had a penchant for. 
At Dresden is a sketch of his, repre- 
senting himself, at the last judgment, 
ascending to the seventh heaven, with 
a gentle concubine on either side; 
while his two lawful wives are going 
quite the other way, with most un- 
prepossessing guides, 


In the Flemish churches they really 
should attend a little more to Bayle’s 
warning (art. “ Arius”), not to adapt 
sacred words to operatic tunes. I heard 
a psalm at Ghent, set to an obvious 
plagiarism from jig Polthoge. 


When a Dutch maid-servant wishes 
to go to a dance, and has no swain of 
her own, she hires a cavalier for the 
occasion. A beau with an umbrella 
receives double pay. 
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The English do not seem to appre- 
ciate Don Quixote’s character; they 
view him as a Spanish Hudibras. Per- 
haps this is, in a great degree, refer- 
able to imperfect translations—that of 
Smollett being remarkable for its cock- 
pit coarseness. No novel ever por- 
trayed so perfect a gentleman, so ho- 
nourable and interesting a character, as 
that of the “ knight of the sad aspect.” 
Even the impulses of his monomania 
are generous and good. If such an 
expression as chaste humour be allow- 
able, it would convey the tone of 
Cervantes’ pleasantry as applied to his 
hero. The ludicrous is in the nature 
of the adventures, not in the manner 
of their performance. Sancho Panza’s 
humour is certainly of the broad cast, 
in keeping with his want of education, 
and heightened by his sensual propen- 
sities ; but it should be remembered as 
a national peculiarity, that—unless in 
large towns—such a thing as a vulgar 
Spaniard is not to be found, even 
among the very lowest classes. Let 
any one who has addressed a Spanish 
shepherd recollect the graceful and 
dignified ease of his reply and of his 
bearing. By making a mere Mr. 
Merriman of the squire, a great part 
of the subtle wit is lost. The admir- 
able skill with which Sancho’s native 
astuteness is made to prevail over his 
credulity at one time, and to yield to 
it at another, in the exact degree justi- 
fied by events seeming favourable to 
his master’s delusion, is among the 
triumphs of Sanvedra. We are apt to 
spoil things by over-burlesque. What 
an exquisite effect “Tom Thumb” 
would have produced in 1813, if John 
Kemble, in his gravest mood, had con- 
descended to play King Arthur; his 
sister, Dollalolla; and Cooke, Lord 
Gnizzle ; Iluncamunca being person- 
ated by the lovely O’Neill! Careless 
or incompetent translators have not 
only disfigured almost every classic 
work in modern languages, but even 
the Arabic, though known perfectly to 


* Our newspaper translators often mislead by their blunders, 


a great number of our countrymen, is 
rendered for us from French transla- 
tions, and frequently by persons who 
have only a slender knowledge of 
French. Thus, in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” we read of a courtier (mean- 
ing a broker) soliciting travellers to 
buy silks, &e.* 


ENGLISH DIPLOMACY AND PRUSSIAN 


PROGRESS. 
“ Nihil erat quod non tetigit.” 


It is a proud thing for a country 
without a single ship of war—save the 
model frigate which our late venerable 
monarch archly, if not sareastically, 
presented — to have achieved, first, a 
triumph over England’s merchant - 
navy, in compelling what nothing but 
the contradictory expression of uni- 
lateral reciprocity conveys the reality 
of; and, eventually, crippling the 
commerce with Germany of England 
and France too, by influencing the 
minor states in her Rhenish neigh- 
bourhood to identify themselves with 
fiscal regulations, based upon the con- 
tinental system of Napoleon. With 
these advantages, however, that the 
continental system of Buonaparte was 
as difficult to establish as it was peri- 
lous to maintain, and operated singly 
against Great Britain when all the Con- 
tinent had combined with him against 
us; whereas, the modified plan of Prus- 
sia wounds the industry of the two 
pre-eminent states, without incurring 
the expense of going to war with either 
of them. The effect of forcing the 
Rhenish states, and Wirtemberg, to 
adopt the Prussian scale of import- 
duties, will at once be to add from 20 
to 30 per cent upon the cost of almost 
every article (though it is notorious 
that the consumers can scarcely afford 
the present prices); to exclude, in ef- 
fect, many commodities that had be- 
come things of necessity, in the hope 
that Prussian manufacturers will, by 


When we bear 


that ‘‘ forty subalterns” have been killed or wounded, it is presumable that the action 
must have been uncommonly severe which cost so many lieutenants and ensigns. ‘They 
mean, non-commissioned officers (sous-officiers in French, unter-offiziere in German). 
Maréchal de camp, and maestro del campo, is major-general, not “ field-marshal.” 
Musselman, or Mosleman, takes an s in the plural, and should not be changed into 


** Musselmen ;” the ultimate syllable having no reference to homo. 


Vermeil is silver 


gilt, not “vermilion.” Contre dances, too, are totally unlike “country dances.” 
But there is no occasion to multiply instances, The German compound for trans- 
lator is oversetter, and the Italian word for translater and for traitor are nearly 


idem senans 
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such negative encouragement to exer- 
tion, be ultimately able to supply the 
demand in those quarters ; and, finally, 
with a view to prevent the clandestine 
introduction into Prussia of British and 
French goods, which gradually, but 
constantly, found their way through 
the countries in question, while the 
rates of admission were low with them- 
selves and high with their great mili- 
tary neighbours. The heavy expense 
of lines of custom-house officers, over 
an extensive portion of frontier, will 
also be saved to Prussia. For the fu- 
ture, the sale of British and French 
goods, colonial and manufactured, will 
be next to nothing; and their introduc- 
tion attended not only with enormous 
cost and risk of being found too dear 
for the markets, but obstructed by the 
revolting insolence and vexatious mi- 
nuteness that characterise the Prussian 
douane. Thus a country that could 
only lately range itself with the leading 
nations, has contrived to fetter a limb 
of each of the colossi who are called 
“ regulating powers.” In the way of 
diplomatic pretension, Prussia has been 
continually encroaching for fourteen 
years past—asserting her newly fledged 
importance on every possible occasion, 
and upon subjects with which her in- 
terests were not in the remotest manner 
connected. This spirit of ingérance is 
so confirmed, that if a congress were to 
deliberate upon some point of naval 
etiquette, there is no doubt but that 
the Prussian envoy would (on the 
strength of the miniature frigate al- 
luded to) make himself the most pro- 
minent person in the discussion. 


Few characters were more mistaken 
than D.’s. His early acquaintance with 
the best society, both in England and 
abroad —his wealth and accomplish- 
ments, less common at that time than 
they have become now—gained for 
lim the reputation of an * elegant and 
an estimable man.” I knew him so 
well as to be acquainted with all the 
umbrata atque aspera. Wis apparent 
acts of kindness were the result of 
well-laid design, and repaid him, 
in some shape or other, very amply. 
Ile was fond of society for its own 
sake, conscious of the grace he lent 


to it, and was proud of gathering every ° 


thing that was brilliant in rank and 
talent about him; but it was impos- 
sible not to perceive, as well at his 
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great dinners as his balls, that some 
eighteenpence had been wanting to the 
perfection of the féte. I have known 
him take infinite trouble to negociate 
for the purchase of pictures, houses, 
and other property ; and, when he had 
driven the hardest possible bargain, 
plead that an unexpected loss had de- 
prived him of the means of concluding 
the agreement. If they threatened to 
compel a performance, he “ resorted 
to ruinous means to raise the money ;” 
meaning that he took a cheque to his 
bankers, and eventually sold the object 
acquired at a profit. But his chief 
enjoyment was in a sense of poten- 
tiality,—in saying to himself, 1 could 
get this, and this; but I wi// not. One 
of his worst points was the actual de- 
light with which he heard of the mis- 
fortunes of his nearest associates. A 
marmite renversie was cheering news 
to him, in a ratio to the frequency of 
its having bubbled for his own enter- 
tainment. When he heard that one 
hospitable and harmless couple were 
ruined, all he said was, “* Who could 
suppose that a merchant would be so 
blinded by fashionable toleration of 
him, as to have lost sight of his in- 
terests at his natural end of the town?” 
He immediately left his card at their 
door in Square, as a vale eter- 
num, fully resolved not to call at the 
* Prospect Place,” or “ Paradise Row,” 
to which he believed their future des- 
tiny pointed. Notwithstanding the 
elegance of his abord, there was a great 
deal of bad taste in the habit he had 
of speaking disrespectfully of women. 
Several descriptions of men do this. 
1. Those who are too silly to appre- 
ciate their excellence. 2. Those who, 
from want of refinement, have no gra- 
tification in their society. 3. Such as 
generalise, from having only associated 
with the degraded portion of the sex. 
And, 4. (the most numerous class) 
such as have been exasperated by in- 
variable repulses. From many circum- 
stances, I believe that the last category 
was his. The women admired, but 
dreaded him; for, like the present 
Earl of C——, he prided himself upon 
saying incisive things to them, and of 
them. He played Mephistopheles also, 
in encouraging young men to gamble, 
though he never shared the spoils 
himself; and, in the guise of polished 
innuendo, sowed the seeds of dissen- 
sion between married people. Like 
one other man of his day, he mains 
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tained his consideration in society by 
rather opposing than deferring to the 
leaders of ton. He had, however, the 
advantage of aristocratic connexion, 
and of large means wherewith to keep 
up his station evenly, without labour- 
ing for éclut. The best feature in his 
character was a horror of witnessing 
the oppressions of the law. In one 
case he assisted a person he knew very 
little of with six thousand pounds, to 
get bim out of a chancery entangle- 
ment; an object which was not effected. 
D has been dead many years, and 
there is no one now who can be pained 
at seeing this sketch of him—a sketch 
suggested by hearing the sad results of 
some early mischief of his. 


Baden is the trinket of the earth. 
No other country realises “ the dear 
pretty sublime, and the sweet little 
grand ”—a Lilliputian Swisserland in 
its highlands, and a miniature Cach- 
mere in its plains. Instead of a Grand 
Duke, we should fancy it governed by 
a fairy prince, inhabiting a palace of 
ivory, and travelling in a gold filigree 
chariot, drawn by eight white mice. 
In most districts it is a fairy-land to 
the agriculturists — 


“ Le blé est fort cher, et le pain a bon 
marché ”— 


insomuch as all the produce remune- 
rates the grower, and costs very little 
to the consumer. Ilence it is not un- 
common to find a farmer, who holds as 
much land as he can manage (or is 
unable to extend his operations, be- 
cause none of his comfortable neigh- 
bours will give up their quit-rents for 
a premium to themselves, as well as to 
the lord of the soil), in possession of 
two or three thousand pounds in hard 
money, accumulated, perhaps, during 
several generations, and which the pre- 
sent holder is too unenlightened or too 
prudent to invest in public securities, 
or other things unknown to his Bucolic 
forefathers. Though the Baden “ shep- 
herds” are not “all in white satin,” 

the peasants are nearly all clothed in 
a way they like much better,—an am- 
ple woollen coat, red waistcoat, cocked 
hat, and silver buckles. The agreeable 
impressions of a traveller must always 
be heightened by seeing such inhabit- 
ants in a country; but let him not, 
in Baden, seek to ascertain whether 
the moral condition responds to this 
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unusual diffusion of the creature com- 
forts ; for he will find, if he does so, 
a stupidity not merely disenchanting, 
but revolting. This is more marked 
in the districts where mineral sub- 
stances are suspended in the water, 
and may be physically accounted for 
by a kind of chronic approach to cre- 
tinism (if neology allows of such an 
expression for the progress of goitre) ; 
and even visitors to Baden are fre- 
quently alarmed by lymphatic derange- 
ments they never experienced before. 
There is very little intellect among the 
Badeners generally ; but the rapacity 
of the inhabitants of the towns gives 
them some appearance of animation. 
They are early taught to consider fo- 
reigners of every kind as delivered over 
to them by Providence to be their 
prey; and they are quite founded in 
announcing, as they do, Mercury their 
tutelar deity. This vice is in no degree 
repressed by the administration of the 
law: indeed, the judicial departinent 
of nearly all the minor German states 
is deplorable, either for weakness, or 
for yielding to local influences. I re- 
member asking the opinion of a very 
enlightened inhabitant of a small ca- 
pital, whether he really thought that if 
Habicht, the banker, were to give me 
no value for my Lammersley’s note, 
and to deny having ever received it, 
without handing the full consideration 
at the time, I should have any chance 
of redress from the courts? His answer 
was, “If such a case arose, you would 
be mad to address the tribunals at all. 
The policy would be to go away quietly, 
lest Habicht should swear that your 
bill had been protested ; and Heuchler, 
his advocate, would manufacture the 
proofs that it was, in such a way as to 
induce the president, Dummschurke, 
to commit you to prison for debt and 
costs. But public opinion would be 
against any thing so violent, because 
an act of the kind would go to deprive 
other inhabitants of their fair share of 
the stranger’s spoils.” 

To return to Baden-Baden. 
be an 


If there 


** Earthly place, 
Where we may rest in dreams Elysian, 
Without some curst round English face 
Starting up near to break the vision” — 


this is not it; though, of a truth, some 
of the English faces encountered here 
are passing fair ones —aud if they do 
break one vision, they may create an- 
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other of a more agreeable kind. The 
larger divisions of the Bull family shall 
be presented in due order ; or, rather, 
they shall be sketched as they may put 
themselves forward, in whatever light 
and attitude it may be. 

As usual, the first person I met in 
the range of booths leading to the Con- 
versations Salle was Miss Rivers, who 
had not broken any visions, but just 
smashed a plate-glass at a shop, by 
dropping a piece of copper money 
upon it, and was weeping at the ne- 
cessity of taking out a large silver coin 
to pay for the accident. I remember 
finding her in tears many years ago, 
because she was refused a voucher for 
some opera-house musquerade, and 
been forced to pay a milk bill twice 
over. She then inquired of every one 
she met about the pathology of the 
heart,—always fancving herself the 
first-born of sensibility when her vanity, 
or selfishness, is wounded. In front 
of the illuminated building, a very good 
band were alternating all kinds of 
national and party airs,—the spirit- 
stirring ‘ Marseillaise,” followed by 
“Vive Henri IV.” in all its feudal 
majesty—then the “ Parisienne” (a 
mere dithyrambus) preceding the 
“Chant Francais,” which comme- 
morates the last patriotic words of the 
assassinated Due de Berri, subsiding 
into that ditty most expressive of 
exulting poissarde ferocity, * La Car- 
magnole”—and, in equally strange 
succession, “ Noch ist Polen nicht 
verloren,” “ In Lauterbach hab’ Ich 
mein strumf verloren,” “ God save the 
King,” ** Je suis Francais, les Anglais 
sont battus,” “* Gott erhalten Franz den 
Kayser,” the * Ranz des Vaches,” Kc. 
If there had been one of the queen of 
Madagascar’s ambassadors on the pro- 
menade, he would probably have heard 
his national war-song, provided he staid 
late enough, such was the stock of 
diversity prepared to draw forth the 
sympathies and the sous of that motley 
assemblage. So varied was it, that the 
first persons I met in the temple of dis- 
sipation were philosophers of a very 
high order,— Spindler, the novelist, 
aud Pittschafft, the physician. Not the 
fashionable doctor of the place, mind ; 
for such is the power of * distinguished 
patronage” in Baden, as well as other 
places, that very mediocre persons 
might have all the best medical prac- 
tice, while a man of first-rate skill and 
ability had the choice (unless he thought 
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fit to go elsewhere) of existing on his 
own means, or of grovelling to increase 
them. There is a place —somewhere 
in Germany, too—at which the lead- 
ing doctor is a remnant of the gold- 
headed-cane school,—a writer of pre- 
scriptions containing thirty innocuous 
ingredients, to form draughts of which 
fourteen table-spoonfuls must be taken 
every half hour, while the patient is 
unrestrained in every whim ; the rival 
of this sage being a young plenipoten- 
tiaire du trépas, who deals out aconite 
and hydrocyanic acid, as if the one 
were senna, and the other a saline 
draught. 

My friend, the Baron von M ’ 
introduced me to a brilliant member 
of the Carlist party—a preux chevalier, 
with all the politeness and graces of 
the Louis XLV. times, and the acquire- 
ments that place him on a level with 
the best informed people of our day. 
There is nothing formal in his polite- 
ness ; and he is one of the few French- 
men, under the age of forty, who pos- 
sesses the skill of conveying information 
in the guise of seeking it, and of sus- 
taining the most playful, but refined 
persiflage. Vis only affectation is dress- 
ing carelessly ; yet the patrician air 
would betray his origin, even if lhe had 
not a set of features that, in 1793, would 
at once have convicted the bearer as 
an aristocrat, and raised him to the 
lantern, “ the light of other days,” 
which burned no brighter from the 
additions of that kind. There is the 
peculiarly attenuated limb, too, and 
the small articulations which Hogarth 
has so admirably rendered in the per- 
son of the earl’s son, in his “ Mariage 
ii la Mode,” and which the French 
themselves used to call a “ jambe de 
marquis — mince d’en haut, et fine 
d’en bas ” (Anglicé, “ Fine by degrees, 
and beautifully less’””). He spoke in 
terms of very plain disgust of one of 
the ultra royalist dowagers of the set, 
who appears to have carried on a 
vilain métier when the Bourbons were 
in emigration. I will describe the per- 
son of Madame du Siécle (née Goujat 
de la Brelinditre) some other time, 
and only repeat at present my new ac- 
quaintance’s opinion of her expression : 
‘© She not only abuses the permission 
which old women have to be ugly, but 
her opinions have so feslered, that when 
pleased she looks as if she saw the 
blood of Liberals — when angry, as if 
she were devising how to shed it,” 
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The adherents of Charles X. are gene- 
rally remarkable for their amiability in 
private life ; and are so little indiscri- 
minate in their censure, that at the very 
time when this Madame du Siécle was 
exclaiming against the degeneracy of 
the times, because the youth of France 
did not unite to kill Louis-Philippe 
(from whom she receives a large pen- 
sion), there was but one voice among 
them as to the courage and domestic 
goodness of that prince, and the virtues 
of his consort. 

There is an amusing figure at the 
rouge et noir table just now,—a “ sys- 
tem-player,”’ who marks two cards with 
a pin, and calculates on his tablets with 
a pencil ; all the while looking so for- 
biddingly grave, that he thinks the 
lookers-on will give him credit for his 
abstruse study, instead of charging him 
with gambling. It is a young man, 
just come into landed property. The 
father of the profligate in the “ Nubes,” 
being ashamed to. confess that his 
upper garment had been taken from 
him as an entrance-fee to the schoo! 
of Socrates, said, when any one in- 
quired about it, that he had “ studied 
it away.” When our pensive punter 
is asked, a year or two hence, what has 
become of his estate, assuredly he will 
answer, “ I have studied it away.” 





Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say, 
that certain landscape painters of his 
time had two ways of representing 
trees,—one, like dumb waiters, and 
the other like coachmen’s wigs. 





CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE LATE 
DUKE OF KENT, 


The Baron d’H. had filled a high 
station in the Russian army, when the 
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return of the Bourbons restored him to 
the rank ofa general ofticer, and the 
post of commandant at one of the 
Channel ports of France. It was in 
this function that he became known to 
the father of our present queen,—at 
once the most perfect soldier, and the 
best-hearted gentleman existing. The 
royal duke was delighted, after an hour's 
conversation, with the calm, simple, and 
dignified manners, which in most in- 
stances characterise the Frenchmen of 
long military standing. The next time 
he came to the place, his royal high- 
ness inguired for the general, and 
was shocked to hear that he had just 
died of a putrid fever. The reply to 
the next eager question was, that the 
commandant’s widow (a German lady 
of high birth and character) had been 
left in wretched circumstances, as the 
general had forfeited his claim to a 
lussian pension by entering the French 
service, and had not served in France 
long enough to entitle his widow to 
any provision from the state. One of 
the Russian grand dukes happened to 
be in England at the time, and the 
Duke of Kent never ceased his endea- 
vours to serve the desolate widow until 
he obtained, as a special favour of the 
emperor, a grant of the full Russian 
pension to which General d’lI 
would have been entitled on retiring. 
Yet so anxious was this amiable prince 
to “do good by stealth,” lest he should 
“blush to find it fame,” that he made 
the result appear as if it had been 
accomplished through the interest of a 
consul, or some such powerless and 
now dead or forgotten agent, whose 
only merit was in the pride he felt at 
being made the apparent instrument 
of so much persevering and disinter- 
ested benevolence. 

Our young queen is (thank God !) 
sheltered from those evils which injus- 
tice heaped upon her excellent father ; 
but when, in the course of her reign, 
she hears of cases of oppression unre- 
dressed by her ministers, or the claims 
of virtuous helplessness on her com- 
passion, may she give the best appli- 
cation to our poet’s line, by supposing 
it to apostrophise the shade of her lost 
parent, and say, 





“ O thou good Kent! how shall I live 
and work to match thy goodness !” 
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PROMETHEUS BOUND: FROM ESCHYLUS,. 


Dramatis BPersonz. 


PRoMETHEUS. 
STRENGTH. 
Force. 
VULCAN. 
OcEANUS. 
Mercury. 
To. 


Chorus of Ocean Nymphs. 


Srrenctu. Force. Vurtcan. Promerneus. 


Strength. Behold us at the furthest verge of earth! 
A Scythian waste of solitudes, untrod, 
And uninhabitable by mortals. Vulcan! 
Commissioned by the Father, to these rocks, 
Of summits inaccessible, with chains 
Indissolubly interlinked, ’tis thine 
To bind this evil-doer ! —his transgression 
Fell most on thee, in that he stole, and gave 
Thy share — fire’s all-inventive ray —to man : 
Fit punishment, and worthy of the gods, 
Must expiate such offence ; that he may learn 
The all-mightiness of Jove, respect his rule, 
And cease from over-benefiting clay. 

Vul. Strength! and thou, Force! by you Jove’s ordinance 
Ilias been thus far completed — in your path 
As yet I've thrown no obstacle. But though 
I have the hand, I lack the heart, to bind 
To this crag, tempest-buffeted, a god, 
A fellow-deity ; still, not the less, 
Dire irresistible necessity 
Constrains me to the task ; for hard it were 
To strive against the Omnipotent . . . Yet hear! 
Thou son of Themis! full of truth thyself, 
And stern resolve ! forgive me, that with these 
Irrefragable chains, against my will, 
And against thine, | am compelled to bind thee 
To this inclement promontory’s side ; 
Where never sound of human voice, nor form 
Nor face of man shalt thou perceive, but where, 
Unsheltered from the burning sun, its flame 
Shall change thy bloom of beauty ; and to thee 
The starry veil of night shall only bring 
A longing after day, and day will come 
To make thee wish it done, when it shall melt 
The hoar-frost of the morn from thy numbed limbs, 
Making thee ever deem the present worst, 
In that thine agony ; nor is there born 
Who can or would relieve thee. This the fruit 
Of thy philanthropy — and thou, a god, 
To brave the anger of the gods — for whom ? 
For man! to break for him all laws divine, 
And lavish on mortality the gifts, 
The immortal gifts, of gods: and what hast thou 
Received for all thy benefits?) This rock — 
This joyless, herbless rock, where to keep watch, 
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Where never to close eye, or to bend knee, 
Shalt thou be fixed erect, and for all sounds 
Of harmony divine, send forth a voice 
Of wailing and despair, that ill become 
A son of Heaven. Hast thou found out at last 
The inexorable mind of Jove, and learnt 
All new in power are harsh? 
Strength. Well, well! and if 
It be so, as you say, what’s that to you? 
Why waste your time in empty talk and pity ! 
Thou, of all gods, oughtest to hate thé most 
This execrable god, who stole thy gift, 
And gave’t to man. 
Vul. Your language well becomes you ; 
You never felt the ties of blood, nor knew 
The charms of social intercourse. 
Strength. That I grant ; 
Nathless, consider who the Father is, 
And what he is, before you thwart his will. 
Doth not the fear of Jove outweigh the love 
Of blood and fellowship ? 
Vul. Sull I pity Aim! 
But you were made for any tyrant’s acts ; 
Your heart is shut to all the soft affections. 
Strength. Were my heart other than it is, ’twere vain 
To whine for him; and, trust me, it were best 
That you should not waste fruitlessly the time : 
Of what avail are words ? 
Vul. Alas! that I 
Should live to curse the works of my own hands, 
To hate my art itself. 
Strength. And why hate it? 
Your art, forsooth! Pray, tell me how your art’s 
To blame in this? 


Vul. Would that my attribute 
Hiad fallen on other than myself! 
Strength. Admit 


You could exchange, what would that profit you ? 
Would you be free? To be lord of himself 
Is Jove’s, and only Jove’s, prerogative. 
Vul. 1 know it well, nor can gainsay your words. 
Strength. Wind, then, these chains about him, that the Father 
May find no cause to tax you with delay. 
Vul. See here the ready manacles ! 
Strength. Then take, 
And with your pincers strain them round his wrists : 
Use all your might; then nail him to the rock. 
Vul. I have advanced the work — and not in vain. 
Strength. Strike hard, clinch closer, nor relax your gripe ; 
Ilis excellent skill in mischief could untwist 
Links seemingly inextricable. 
Vul. That 
Which knits this arm no power of his shall loosen. 
Strength. Clench this as fast, to prove that all his art 
And wisdom yields to that of Jove. 
Vul. Save him, 
None else shall justly blame my handiwork. 
Strength. The jagged jaws of the adamantine belt 
Lock round his chest, and firmly close the teeth. 
Vul. Oimé! Oimé! Prometheus ! how I groan, 
In thinking of the agonies you must bear. 
Strength. What, dally still, aud throw away your groans 
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Upon Jove’s enemies: save them, for you soot 
May want them for yourself. 
Vul. Behold 
A spectacle of horror every eye 
Must dread to look upon ! 
Strength. I see but him 
Meeting with his deserts : but come— proceed ! 
Why are the gyves not fitted to his hips? 
Vul. Alas, it must be so! But ’tis not thine 
Too harshly to enforce the cruel order. 
Strength. Not mine !— too harshly !— but I tell thee, Vulcan, 
I'll raise my voice to yet a higher pitch, 
If .... lower .... still lower .... now compress the rings, 
And gird them round his legs. 
Vul. That too is done ; 
The task itself is light. 
Strength. Rivet the fetters : 
The exacter of this work’s a hard task-master, 
Difficult to please. 
Vul. Your features and your words 
Suit well together. 
Strength. Keep your womanish nature : 
For me, | would not change my fearless heart, 
All proud and hard as you may wrongly deem it, 
For one so weak of purpose. 
Vul. Let us go; 
He's chained and bound in sinew, joint, and limb. 
Strength. Here vent your curses, and the gifts of gods 
Steal, if thou canst, and lavish them on man. 
Can mortals profit thee in aught, or soothe 
A portion of the pangs incurred for them ? 
Falsely the gods have called thee provident : 
Need were of other providence than thine own 
To loose the chains that have been wound about thee. 
Pro. (solus). Best and divinest air! ye swift-winged winds ! 
Ye river-springs ! and ocean-billows ! ye 
That countless in your multitudes laugh out 
With long loud peals — exulting to be free ! 
Earth, universal mother of all life! 
And thou, O sun, whose eye pierces all nature, 
You I invoke! look how and what I suffer, 
From gods,a god! Icallon you! Behold 
What infinite agonies I have to bear, 
Infinite ages! Witness what vile chains 
This new-raised king of the gods has forged for me! 
Ai! Ai! the present, and the coming lot! 
Eternity of agonies! wo for ever! 
Aud must it last for ever — know no respite ! 
What do I say? and was the future hid 
Vrom my foreknowledge? did I not foresee 
All that should come upon me? Let me, then, 
Bear, as becomes me best, the doom of fate, 
Bowing to the inexorable might 
Of stern necessity. Wretch that I am! 
Where shall I look for fortitude to bear 
In silence, or what solace can I seek 
In telling all I bear. Why am I yoked 
With these inevitable ills? Alas, 
Was not my gift a blessing to mankind ? 
True! I for them from heaven’s own fountain stole 
A spark of fire. But did not fire give light, 
Teaching all arts to render less the sum 
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Of human misery, and enable man 
The better to support the load of being ? 
This is the front of my offence .... and now, 
What is the sentence [ am doomed to meet? 
Indissoluble chains, and to converse 
With everlasting groans, prisoned beneath 
This dungeon-vault of the air ! 
Wo, wo, for ever! [ The Cuorvs are seen in the distance. 
Hlist! hark! WhatdoT hear? Again! 
What echoes steal along — what means that sound ! 
Whence are those odours, filling every sense ? 
Come they from earth or heaven ? 
What art thou ?—God or man, 
Or creature of the elements composed 
Of some mixed essence? Let me question why 
Thou thus dost visit earth’s extremest bound ? 
What wouldst thou here? With me .... say, art thou come 
To look upon my woes — perhaps to insult ? 
Behold, whoe'er thou art, a sight of horror 
That eye ne’er saw! Look, if thou darest, on me, 
Hateful to Jove, and whom the inhabitants 
Of heaven hate not the less —<on me, a being 
Of an immortal nature, exiled from 
The abodes of immortality, and bound 
For having loved mankind with too much love — 
Bound, as you see — this was my only crime. 
Wo’s me! again what onward-rustling plumes 
Winnow the yielding air with the quick stroke 
Of alternating pinions? Near! more near! 
All that approaches now, I fear! I fear! 
The Cuonvus enter, 

Cho. Fear not! fear not! we come! we come! 
Sailing in our air-borne ship, 
To this eagle height, from our ocean home, 
On a voyage of sweet companionship ; 
The winged winds the messengers of our way. 
Our father wished, and might have urged our stay : 
But when the loud and iron sound 
Of strokes on strokes, in quick rebound, 
Filled with its echoes dread our caves, 
In pity, then, without delay, 
We cast our maiden blushes far away, 
And with unsandaled feet sprung upward from the waves. 

Pro. Wo, wo! unutterable wo! Look on me, 
Ye sister-nymphs ! children of fruitful Thetis ! 
Look on me, daughters of Oceanus, 
Who rolls his ever-restless stream around 
The immeasurable earth : behold me! see, 
In what a coil of endless misery wrapt, 
And riveted to this storm-beaten crag, 
I keep unenviable watch. 

Cho. Prometheus ! 
Well do I see thee, and a cloud of sorrow, 
With tears unshed, heavily laden, fills 
My eyes to overflowing, thus to see thee 
Wasting by slow degrees away, in iron 
Adamantean-proof ; what room for wonder ! 
New masters and new laws govern Olympus— 
Laws sanctioned by the tyranny of Jove ; 
And all that once was venerable in heaven 
Is held no more in honour. 
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Pro. Oh, that I were sunk deep beneath the earth ! 
And in the interminable realms, that hold 
The innumerable dead ! impaled, and bound 
With heavier chains, if any can be worse, 
So that nor god, nor slave of god should laugh 
At what I bear ; but now I am the sport 
Of all the winds of heaven —- the scorn and gaze 
Of my enemies .... 

Cho. Alas ! 
Which of the deities is so hard of heart 
As to exult over these agonies ? 
Save Jove alone, who pities not thine ills ? 
But he, inflexible of purpose — he, 
Uncompassionate, prone to anger, rules 
The heavenly race with most despotic sway ; 
Nor will he cease to tyrannise 
Till sated his obdurate soul, 
Or till shall come the hour when some revolt, 
Or covert guile, may hurl him from his throne ; 
But how, or when, [ cannot guess, so hard 
It were in thought to shake his firm-set power. 

Pro. And yet the time will come when, chained 
And tortured as thou seest me here, this king 
Of heaven, with all his majesty, shall seek 
New councils in the impending hour 
Of danger to his power and throne : 

Then let him try to flatter, and cajole me 

With honey-tongued persuasion’s incantations, 
Or shake my fortitude with threats — alike 
Shall be to me his menaces and prayers ; 

For neither shall avail him, till he loose 

These cruel bonds, until he make amends, 
And amplest reparation for my wrongs. 

Cho. Thou art invincible in thy fortitude, 
And nothing bowest under the stern yoke 
Of thy calamity, and thy very words 
Are free and daring as thy spirit, that spurns 
The bonds that chain its tenement; but I shrink 
With horror, from the dread alone 
That these thine agonies may have no end. 
Where shall thy shattered fortunes find a port? 
For inaccessible is the son of Saturn, 

And has a most inexorable heart. 

Pro. Such as he is, and making his stern will 
Ever his law, I tell thee, this proud despot 
Shall be all soft compassion on the day 
When this shall come to pass, as come it must. 
Shall set a curb upon his obstinate wrath, 

And court my favour; nor shall I be loth 
To meet his wish—be reconciled with him. 

Cho. But, come! your hapless story tell, and say 
In what transgression taken, Jove has doomed you, 
Thus trampled, thus expelled, to suffer these 
Most ignominious and unseemly torments ? 

But do not tell it, if your words afflict you. 

Pro. Hard is the task for me to speak these things, 
And painful is the effort to be silent— 

Nothing is left me now but misery ! 

Need I repeat, what anarchy arose 

Among the gods, when each opposed to each, 
Stirred up revolt in heaven, aspiring some 

To hurl down Saturn from his ancient throne, 
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That Jove might reign, and some as fiercely urging 
That he should never hold dominion there ? 
Then I, consulting for the best, had hoped 
To move the Titans ; but those sons of Earth 
And Uranus, setting me at naught, and all 
Prudent designs, in their proud hearts conspired 
To put his high supremacy to the proof, 
By dint of force, and bold rebellion — hoping 
Thus to obtain the monarchy of the gods. 
Too well I knew the issue of that fight : 
Not only from my own foreknowledge, but 
Themis, and mother Earth, who bear one shape 
Tn many different names, the same predicted, 
That stratagem and guile, not open war, 
Or strength of arms, should gain the rule in heaven. 
This with all arguments due I pressed ; but they 
Did little deign to look to the to-come. 
Which when perceived, and weighing well the event, 
My mother and myself—I nothing loth, 
And she as willing — reinforced the ranks 
Of Jove. Then, too, he was all gratitude : 
And thas, upheld by us and by our joint arms, 
And by my counsels, Saturn old was plunged, 
With the companions of his overthrow, 
Down to the bottomless pit of Tartarus, 
To dwell in utter darkness. Such the good 
I did the Omnipotent ; and, in return, 
Behold how I am recompensed—with evil ! 
But ’tis a malady innate in tyrants 
Never to trust their friends. What need to seek 
A stronger ground of hate? Yet ground there was. 
Scarce was he seated on his father’s throne, 
When straight, to strengthen and confirm his power, 
Ile shared among his gods, and gave to each 
A separate attribute. But for hapless mortals 
Reserved he none: them he the rather thought 
At once to annihilate, creating some 
New race of beings. Ilis designs, save me, 
None of the inhabitants of heaven opposed. 
I stood between his wrath and man, lest he 
Should fall into perdition, and go down 
In misery to the grave .... thus interceding .... 
See with what penal agonies I am bowed down ! 
Dreadful to bear! and pitiable to behold ! 
Pity was my sole crime. Did I for this 
Deserve that, pitilessly singled out 
From all, I should be made a spectacle, 
Affording little glory to high Jove ? 
Cho. He must be made of adamant and flint, 
Who would not pity thy calamities. 
Would I had not beheld them — but, beholding, 
My heart bleeds for thee ! 
Pro. Even to my foes 
I were a pitiable sight. 
Cho. But say! 
Did you not go beyond what you confess ? 
Pro. I taught mankind that they should not die daily, 
Have death before their eyes — the fear of death. 
Cho. What remedy didst thou find for this disease ? 
Pro. I made blind hopes the inmates of their breasts. 
Cho. This was, indeed, a mighty boon to man! 
Pro. Nay, more, I brought them fire. 
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Cho. The ephemeral things ! 
Have they the ruddy flame ? 
Pro. By which they may 
Learn many useful arts. 
Cho. And has, for this, 
Jove visited you with torments such as these ? 
Is there no term assigned them ? 
Pro. None, but when 
To him it shall seem good. 
Cho. T’allacious hope ! 
And is your heart alive to consciousness ! 
Hast thou no sense of guilt? But how offending, 
Ill suits it me to tell, and 'twould be hard 
For you to hear; then let me pass it by : 
Look for some means to loose your bonds. 
Pro. "Tis easy 
For one whose path of life is free from cares, 
And sorrows, to give counsel, and find words 
Of much reproof to tax with evil those 
Who walk in misery .... nor can I plead 
My ignorance in aught ; for willingly, 
Willingly I transgressed, nor can deny it ; 
The penalty that must be paid for man, 
I knew in benefiting man .... but this.... 
Ah, no! T did not dream of pangs like these, 
Of such a retribution! .... Was it fit 
That in a rugged solitude of rocks 
I should eternally abide, and make 
This crag’s inhospitable gorge my dwelling ? 
But grieve no more over my present pains. 
Forsake your car—alight, that you may learn 
All that has yet befallen, or may befall me, 
Unto the end: yield to my earnest prayer, 
And give your fellowship of wo to one 
Who now needs most the interchange of souls 
In sympathy. For ever on the wing 
Does adverse fortune shift from place to place, 
And flit from one to another. 
Cho. We have heard, 
Nor have you urged in vain your prayer ; 
And now behold us reconciled 
With ready foot to quit our swift-plumed car, 
Exchanging for the realms of the pure air, 
The trackless pathway of the bird, 
This precipice on precipices piled. 
Prometheus, we will listen to thy woes, 
And hear them o’er and o’er, to this their close ! 


Enter Oceanus. 


Oce. Borne on the pinions strong of my fleet bird, 
Who knows instinctively my will, and needs 
No rein to guide, a long and difficult way 
Measuring, through fields of boundless space, I come 
To mourn with thee, Prometheus ; for the ties 
Of kindred blood prevailed, and led me on 
Desirous to behold thee — sympathise 
In all that thou endurest: and were I 
Other than of your kindred, not the less 
Wouldest thou share my pity or regard. 
Trust, then, in all I say; for I am one 
Of these who hate the flattering gloss of words. 
Jf aught in my ability may serve 
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To lighten thine affliction, now declare it ; 
For never shalt thou say thou hadst a friend 
More true to thee than is Oceanus. 
Pro. It may be so. What! and art thou too come 
To be spectator of my miseries ? 
Couldst thou prevail upon thyself to leave 
The floods that take thy name, thy rock-roofed caves, 
The work of nature’s hand, to visit this 
Inhospitable realm, that bears but iron ? 
And art thou come to look on my afflictions, 
Compassionate my sufferings? Thou seest 
A spectacle might well excite thy pity,— 
A god, the friend of Jove, who fought for Jove, 
Stood by him, placed him on his throne, weighed down 
With chains — ye need not ask by whom ! 
Oce. Too well, 
Prometheus, do I see thee! and desire 
To aid thee with best counsels, though thou art 
Various in counsel. Know thyself, for thou 
Knowest his power: then put on a new mind, 
For a new monarch lords it o’er the gods. 
And if such sharp and barbed words thou slingest 
Against Jove’s majesty, beware lest he, 
Iligh-throned above the highest, where he sits 
In distance unapproachable, may hear, 
And in his anger make the ills you have 
Seem mere child’s play to those he may inflict. 
Are you not miserable enough, that you 
Must cherish impotent ire? Ob, seek some means 
To reconcile yourself with him! .... Perhaps 
My words seem but the dotage of old age, 
As arrogant tongues, in their excess of pride, 
Are used to style them, oft their sole reward : 
Nor are you of the humblest; or you long since 
Had bowed to your inevitable lot. 
What would you? Pile upon the ills you have 
Other and greater ills! Let me, then, move you ! 
Yield to me! take me for your guide and counsellor, 
Nor longer kick against the pricks ; a monarch 
Implacable, uncontrolled, is he who reigns. 
And now I go, striving, if so I may 
Gain your deliverance : and do you, meantime, 
Set watch upon your lips, and guard them well 
From daring speech. And have you now to learn, 
With all your wisdom, that a foolish tongue, 
And given to vanity, works its own bane ? 
Pia. I gratulate you, confederate as you were, 
And all-acquainted with my daring thoughts, 
That they worked you no bane. But leave me now ! 
Nor waste a thought or care on me! In vain 
Would you persuade him, for he is a god 
That may not be entreated ; and take heed 
You meet yourself no injury by the way. 
Oce. Wise as your counsels are, it would appear, 
As facts not words best argue, that they serve 
To benefit yourself less than your friends. 
But me you will not from my purpose turn, 
Urge what thou mayest; I glory in the boast — 
T boast, I say, that to my mediation 
Great Jove will listen, free you from these bonds. 
Pro. Oceanus! I feel your proffered kindness, 
Nor shall I cease to own, that in good will. 
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You yield to none: but labour not in vain 

To do me service, for you will but lose 

Your labour, nothing benefiting me. 

Then keep aloof, and look to your own safety. 
Great as my sufferings are, I would not wish 
That any, the least portion of my woes, 

Should fall on others. Take no thought of me! 
Nor grieve I solely for my own misfortunes, 

But keenest anguish racks me for my brother, 
Atlas, who, in the country of the west, 

Stands, like a column, on his shoulders bearing, 
Immoveably suspended, Heaven and Earth, 

A burthen scarce imaginable; nay, more, 

That son of Earth! the dweller of the caves 
Cilician ! I did pity to behold : 

Immeasurable monster! And could not 

Thy hundred heads, Typhon! avail thee? nor 
Thy jaws, whose hiss was death ; and Gorgon eyes, 
Whose terrors flashed devouring flames, had they 
No might to shake the sovereignty of heaven ?— 
No! him the sleepless thunder-bolt of Jove, 
Winged with red lightning and combustion dire, 
Confounded, vanquished, blasted, soul-subdued ; 
And now his strength-abandoned corse, outstretched 
For many a rood, lies near the narrow sea, 
Under the roots of Etna, on whose peaks 
Vulcan oft sits, hammering the ardent mass, 
Whence rivers of liquid fire shall burst forth, 

To ravage with fierce waves the lovely fields 

Of fruitful Sicily: for even now 


Does Typhon, boiling with indignant wrath, 
From out the gulf of torture where he lies, 
Prepare to spout forth globes on globes of fire, 
As in defiance of Jove’s thunder still. 

Not ee in the ills of others, 


You n not look to me as an instructor ; 
Make, then, your knowledge useful to yourself : 
And I, as best I may, will bear the lot 
I have, till Jove shall intermit his vengeance. 
Oce. Dost thou not know, that words are sweet physicians 
To minds diseased with wrath ? 
Pro. By timely means, 
And slow degrees, a remedy should be sought ; 
But violence must aggravate the wound 
In bosoms fevered with revenge. 
Oce. Then tell me! 
What harm can nerve combined with caution bring ? 
Pro. Superfluous labour, and a rash benevolence. 
Oce. Suffer me to prescribe for your disease : 
It profits oft the wise to doubt their wisdom. 
Pro. Learn that from me, this deed will pass for mine. 
Oce. You force me to return then ! 
Pro. I would not 
Pity for me should bring you into thrall. 
Oce. Speak you of him just seated on heaven’s throne — 
The Omnipotent ? 
Pro. Doubt it not: beware of him, 
Lest his heart ach with wrath. 
Oce. Your fate, Prometheus, 
Serves as a lesson to the wise. 
Pro. Depart! 
Begone ! and keep the mind you have. 
VOL. XV}. BO, XCII. 
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Oce. I go! 
Nor need more words; my fleet four-footed bird 
Flaps with broad plumes the liquid waste of air, 
Impatient in his much-loved lodge to bend 
His knees beneath his wing. 


Cuorvs. PromMetuevs. 


Cuonvus.— MONOSTROPHE. 


Prometheus! victim of immortal hate ! 
I mourn for thee, and for thy fate. 
And from my pity-streaming eyes, 
To wet my cheek with an exhaustless river, 
Do fountain-springs of tears arise, 
And flow.,.. and must flow on for ever.,.. 
The sovereign will decreed for thee 
An evil lot, in evil hour, 
A most funereal destiny ; 
And in the greatness of his power 
Make Gods, whom he supplanted, feel 
The keen edge of his tyrant steel : 
T mourn for thee, and for thy fate, 
Thou victim of immortal hate! 


STROPHE. 


And with its echoes all the region round, 
In harrowing accents, tells thy tale, 
Joins in a sadly lengthened wail, 

Sets up a doleful sound. 

With one accord they weep for thee 


And the gone glories of thy state : 

Of thee and thine, proud, old, and great, 
They mourn the destiny ; 

Thee all the mortal race, who dwell 
In Asia’s venerable seat, 

Lament —and thou dost merit well 
The voice of wail they all repeat : 

They mourn for thee, and for thy fate, 

Thou victim of immortal hate ! 


ANTISTROPHE. 
Thee mourn the dwellers of the Colchian land, 
The fearless virgins who delight 
‘To mingle in the din of fight ; 
And thee, the Scythian band. 
Thee, too, Chalybia’s flower and pride, 
A bold and hardy mountain race, 
Who in their fortress, at the base 
Of Caucasus, abide, 
And poise the spear, the javelin shake, 
Through all the tract of mountains near 
The shores of the Meeotic lake, 
Lament; their voice of wail I hear: 
They mourn for thee, and for thy fate, 
Thou victim of immortal hate ! 


EPODE. 
Save one, the Titan Atlas, whom with thee 
Shall I compare in misery, 
Or match in fate? 
He, racked with never-ending pains, 
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And bound in adamantine chains, 
Earth and the vault of heaven sustains — 

An unimaginable weight. 

The surges of the ocean, 

In undulating motion, 
To thy perpetual wail accordance keep. 
Responsive wails the lowest deep ; 
And in a lower deep unfathomable, 

Beneath the seas, beneath earth’s seats, 
Through all its black abysses, Hell, 

With many a voice, one moan repeats ; 
Rivers, and all the fountains as they flow, 
In murmurs tell their wo; 

They mourn for thee, and for thy fate, 
Thou victim of immortal hate ! 


Pro. Deem not that pleasure in your words, or pride, 
Have kept me thus long silent; deep and painful 
Have been the workings of my soul, to look 
Upon myself, my ignominy, and shame .... 

To whom do all my late compeers owe all 

The gifts and attributes of gods they have, 

But me? .... yet why repeat this tale to you.... 
Who know that which I was .... see what [am . 
First learn the catalogue of my benefits 

To mortals .... how I found them like to brutes, 
And filled them with intelligence and reason ; 
Think not I would accuse mankind, or blame : 

I say this but to shew you how I loved them. 

For they had eyes, and yet they saw not; ears 
Had they, and they did not hear ; but like 
Disjointed images in dreains, that have 

No order or connexion, they beheld 

In the distorted reflex of their vain 

Imaginations, all things .... not as now 

Did they build houses, to let in the light 

And warmth; they had no works of wood or stone, 
But underneath the ground in dismal cells, 

And sun-unvisited caves, resembling more 

The mansions of the dead than dwellings fit 

For man and living beings, they abode 

Like hoarding ants .... nor had they certain signs 
By which to mark the seasons and their change, 
Winter, and spring, odorous with breath of flowers, 
And summer with its plenteousness of fruits : 

No thought but of the present, they lived on 

From day to day, improvident, till through me 
They learnt the courses of the stars, and knew 
Their rising and their setting — difficult science, 
And unattainable by time, or toil, 

Or unassisted meditation. .... next, 

Numbers — inestimable prize ! — I gave ; 

And that surpassing knowledge, to combine 
Symbols and characters, to serve for speech ; 
And, more than all, at last came Memory, 
Teacher of every art, mother of song. 

Who led the ox, and bowed him to the yoke ? 
And gave man beasts of burthen, to support 

The heaviest of his toils? Who tamed the horse 
To draw the chariot, and, with willing rein, 

To serve the superfluity of wealth ? 

"Twas I. None other than myself first made 
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The bark, and sails with bird-like wings outspread, 
To bear the wandering mariner o’er the deep. 
Wretch that I am! so provident for others, 
T can with all my skill devise no means 
Of piloting myself. 
Cho. Shameful your pangs ! 
And your mind wanders in a maze of error ; 
And like a bad physician, seized with some 
Deep malady, you despond, and find no cure 
To medicate yourself. 

Pro. Yet hear me still; 

And, hearing, you will wonder more and more 
At ail the benefits I heaped on mortals. 

What blessing could be greater than the art, 
Teaching them, by the secret force of nature, 
The potent influences of herbs and plants 

To medicine all diseases? For, till then, 

Such was their utter ignorance, that, if ta’en 
With any malady, there was known no aid 

Of potion, food, or unguent: so they pined 

In irremediable pangs, and died 

In hopeless misery .... divination, then, 

And its mysterious agency, I unveiled ; 

And taught man, with all-penetrating eye, 

From dreams and visions of the night to read 
Futurity, and separate the false from true 
Portents, and signs, and symbols, and the power 
Of omen and of augury, from the flight 

Of taloned dwellers of the air, their lives, 

Their animosities, and fondnesses, 

Their pairing and their brooding times ; nor less 
Of sacrifice, from victims on the shrine — 

Till then a wonder and a mystery — 

Did I interpret and explain: but, chief 

Of all, unequalled presents, brass and iron, 
Silver and golden ore, hid in the ground, 

Who shall pretend he gave to man but me? 

If such there be, know that he idly boasts. 

In one brief sentence sum, then, up this truth — 
All useful arts on earth sprung from Prometheus ! 

Cho. For mortals care no more; to your own loss 

Already hast thou benefited man: 

Think of your miserable self, and I 

Still breathe a hope, that, from your bondage freed, 
You yet may one day live a life like Jove’s. 

Pro. Not till weighed down with misery to the dust, 
And full of ills and wrongs, does fate decree — 
Fate that brings all things to an end, that I 
Shall ’scape these chains: all art and wisdom yield 
To stern necessity, 

Cho. All? 

Pro. Ay, all! save 
The triple Fates, and unforgiving Furies. 

Cho. And Jove! yields he to them? 

Pro. Even Jove himself 
Cannot avoid his destiny. 

Cho. Say’st thou ? 

What destiny is Jove’s, but to reign on 
Through all eternity ? 

Pro. Question me no more ! 
Further inquiry will avail you naught. 

Cho. It must be some great mystery you would hide. 
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Pro. It is a secret — must be kept with care. 
Scarce dare I breathe it to myself; for, locked 
Within my heart’s recesses, 1, through it, 

May one day haply end this shameful bondage. 


CHorvuUS. —STROPHE. 


O Thou! the incomprehensible 

Ruler of all! be far the hour, 

When thou may’st set thy sovereign power 
Against my feeble will : 

But ever, near my father’s flood, 

By many an offered victim's blood, 
May | live on, to deprecate 
The gods, their vengeance, and their hate. 
Let this, my fervent prayer, be heard — 
Oh, may I never sin in word ! 
Turn thou my thoughts and steps from ill, 
And keep, oh ! keep me in allegiance still ! 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Ile is my trust, and still shall be 
The guiding shepherd of my way — 
The hope that, to my latest day, 
Shall still companion be: 
And hope, sweet hope, can soothe and bless 
With peace of mind and gentleness. 
But upon thee all woes are piled. 
Thou art immortal, yet exiled 
From hope, and bound with every ill : 
For, guided by thy stubborn will, 
Thou would’st not Jove — great Jove — revere, 
But didst forsake high Heaven to worship here. 


EPODE. 
And what is man, that thou hast given 
To him the choicest boons of heaven ? 
Expect you from that reckless race, 
Or gratitude, or aid, or praise ! 
What is the race of mortals? say! 
The ephemeral insects of the beam, 
The shadowy shapes that people dream, 
And vanish with the day, 
Are not more real than they ! 
And shall the vain designs of man 
Pervert Jove’s all-harmonious plan ? 
These truths I have been taught to see 
In thy funereal fate ; 
And new the strain of wo to me, 
And different far from that which late 
T sung for thee, 
When to your Hymeneal bed, 
With nuptial rites and offerings due, you led 
My sister fair, Hesione. 


Io. Prometuevus. Cunorvus. 


To. What land is this ? what-country ?—ah! what race 
Ot beings these? My eyes misrepresent, 
Or I do seem to see another ?—Who 
Art thou, fixed to these adamantine crags, 
That winterest, bleaching in this waste of rocks, 
And icy solitudes? Oh, say! for what 
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Unequalled crime hast thou been visited 
With such unheard-of punishment? .... speak! declare 
Whither my wretched devious steps have led me? 
Ai! Ai! once more!.... yet once again; I feel 
The maddening sting .... it goads me still! .... Avaunt! 
And quit my sight! let the earth cover thee ! 
Thou spectre of the Earth-born Argus! Hence, 
Horrible apparition! hence! 1 shudder 
To look on thee, false many-sighted monster ! 
Cannot the grave hide thee among her dead ? 
Am I not miserable enough, that thou 
Must come again, in all thy living horrors, 
To follow me from the dead? Where’er I turn 
The vision haunts me, drives me, drags me on, 
Weary and faint, and hoping to elude 
Ilis steps, pursuing ever along the sands 
Of the sea-shore, whilst still the pipe of reeds, 
Monotonously tuned, drones in my ear 
The self-same drowsy notes .... Alas! alas! 
Where am I? whither have I been? where, where 
Have my immeasurable wanderings brought me ! 
What fault, O son of Saturn! didst thou find 
In me, that thou shouldst yoke me with a weight 
Of such unutterable agony, 
And drive me to despair and madness?) Oh! 
Melt me with fire, or bury me in the earth, 
Or to the ravening monsters of the deep 
Make me a prey! .... Grant thou my prayer! .... behold, 
To what a nakedness of misery 
My wanderings have reduced me ! 
Nor can I guess when they shall find an end. 

Cho. Uear'st thou the voice of one — a maid she seems — 
Distorted from the likeness of aught human 
By some strange transformation ? 

Pro. Hear I not 
The voice of wail? .... It is the virgin daughter 
Of Inachus wrought to frenzy, who enwraps 
With love, as with a flame, the heart of Jove, 
And now is driven, hy Juno’s jealous hate, 
From land to land, a shelterless exile ! 

To. Who 
Names thus my father? Tow canst thou know me, 
So wretched thou, and I so miserable ! 
Speak ! answer! nor deny me; for thy words 
Are words of truth, and they do image well 
The force of my calamity: for I am 
As one urged by a cruel master’s will 
On some far course, who, as the maddening spur 
Sharp goads her side, springs forward with the throes 
Of a new agony, at every step 
Tottering with hunger, weariness, and pain. 
But who could bear, and over-live, like me, 
All forms of wretchedness, all extremes of wo ! 
Yet, if thou canst, I would thou might’st impart 
What more I have to suffer, or what do 
To cure my ills: in pity speak! console 
A way-worn, lost, forsaken, helpless outcast ! 

Pro. I will explain whate’er you wish to know, 
In simple language and unvarnished phrase, 
And uninvolved in mystery, as friend 
Should do to friend. First, then, you see before you 
Prometheus, who bestowed on mortals fire. 
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Io. Light of the world, that shone to bless mankind ! 
Hapless Prometheus! can it be, that thou 
Art doomed to suffer thus? For what misdeed ? 

Pro. I have but ceased bewailing my sad fate. 

Jo. Canst thou not grant a boon to me ? 

Pro. Declare it. 
What would’st thou question? say! To all you ask 
I will reply as freely. 

To. Tell me, first, 
Who chained you to the rock ? 

Pro. The will of Jove, 

And hand of Vulcan ! 

To. But the crime ? 

Pro. Enough ! 

Let it suffice thee what thou know’st already. 

Jo. But say, what term shall have my wanderings ? 

Pro. Better you should remain in ignorance 
Than know your fate. 

To. Oh! hide not from me one 
Of all my sufferings ! 

Pro. Deem me not discourteous 
If I refuse to answer to your prayer. 

Io. Do you still pause to make them known to me? 

Pro. ’Tis that I fear to rack your heart. 

To. Fear not! 

Nor spare me: think not of my toils — 
Bestow no other thought on them than what 
It pleases me to do. 

Pro. Since then perforce 
Thou thus wilt have it, 1 will speak. Listen! 

Cho. Stay! be it ours to share in this sad pleasure, 
First hear we from herself her hapless story : 

What else may yet betide her you shall teach. 

Pro. Begin then, Io! and this grace accord them, 

The rather that they are thy father’s cousins : 

To find an echo for your sighs, and tears 

Of tenderest sympathy for those you shed, 

This thy reward ,... and it shall well repay thee. 

Io. And must I? How shall I obey you! Yet, 
As plainly as I may, I will relate 
All you would hear. Alas! to tell the tale, 

To look upon my altered self, and say 

How fell this storm, raining on me from heaven, 
Fills me with shame and anguish ...... In slumbers oft, 
Did visioned shapes of night flit round my couch, 
And tongues did syllable in accents sweet 

These words :—“ Why dost thou waste thy flower of youth 
In lone virginity? Fair though thou art, 

Deem thyself greatly favoured above thy sex, 
Thrice fortunate child! The king of gods and men 
Ilas chosen for his bride, and destines thee 

For his immortal arms ; nor thou disdain 

To share his love. Fly, then! forsake thy couch, 
For marshy Lerna’s valleys deep, and stalls, 

And pastures green, where graze thy father’s kine, 
That Jove may satisfy his eyes’ desire.” 

Again, and yet again, the vision came, 

To break my sleep, and fill my heart with strange 
Emotions ; till, emboldened by my fears, 

All I had seen and heard I told my sire. 

Whereon to Delphi, and the sacred groves 
Oracular that gird Dodona’s shrine, 
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He sent his seers, consulting how he might, 
Ly word or deed, do aught to please the gods. 
At first, the deity replied in sounds 
Of doubtful purport, words of mystery, terms 
Of meaning most perplexed : at last there came 
An answer, clear and unambiguous — ah ! 
Too clear — commanding Inachus to send me 
From his own hearth and my dear native land, 
A wanderer to the furthest bounds of earth, 
Lest fire should fall from heaven on him and his, 
And utterly exterminate his race : 
And he ,... believing in the prophecy, 
And in obedience to the will of Jove, 
— What could he less? alas! I blame him not — 
With heavy heart drove me, with heavier still, 
Forth from my home, and shut the door against me. 
Oh! then there came a change upon me — such 
A change! wo’s me! my shape and features grew 
Deformed, and hideous as you see ; nor was 
My mind distorted less, but filled with vain 
Imaginations, peopled by the Furies ; 
Till, with winged speed and desperate bounds, I sought 
Cenchrea’s crystal stream, and Lerna’s marsh, 
Where the fell eyes that knew no sleep were sent 
To watch my steps, till unexpected fate 
Deprived of life the earth-born herdsman, Argus : 
While I, to madness stung by scourge divine, 
Am driven from land to land. Thou know’st the past, 
And tell me, if thou canst, of what I yet 
Must bear ; nor with false delicacy, in words 
Of studied speech, the shame of wisdom, hide 
The truth from hapless Io. 

Cho. Ai! Ai! for thee! Ai! Ai! for thee! 
No more! no more! in pity cease! 
Never dreamed I of ills like these ! 
Or that such accents of despair, 
So strange, so full of fear, 
Should harrow up my soul to hear. 
Sad to behold thou art, 
And difficult to bear 
Thy wanderings, thine injuries, and thy woes : 
When shall they close ? 
At every tone of thine, at every word, 
Pity and horror pierce my heart, 
As with a two-edged sword, 
Ai! Ai! for thee! Ai! Ai! for thee!.... 

Pro. You are too full of fears; you wail too soon : 
Wait till you know the rest. 

To. Say on! Say on! 

’Tis good for those labouring in maladies 
To know the pangs they yet may have to prove. 

Pro. My ready wishes furthered your desire 
To learn, as well you might, first from herself 
Her hapless story; what is yet to come, 
The sufferings she must bear from Juno’s hate, 
Must now be told: and treasure well my words, 
Daughter of Inachus! that you through them 
May find a period to your wanderings. 
First, then, on turning to the rising sun, 
Follow the uncultivated tracts that hold 
The Scythian Nomades, distinguished well 
By bows and quivered darts, and huts composed 
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Of twisted osiers, raised on wheels, that bear 
The dwellings of those errant tribes: approach 
Not them, but skirt their deserts, and incline 
Along the sounding cliffs of the sea-shore, 

Till on the left you pass the Chalybes, 

Who forge and temper iron. Avoid their tribe ; 
They are inhuman and inhospitable. 

You come now to the river, rightly named 

From its rude boisterous torrent; ford it not: 
For ’tis uot safely fordable until 

You reach the head of Caucasus, that exceeds 
In height all mountains, from whose loftiest peaks 
That river pours its strength and volume forth. 
Those peaks touch heaven, and yet they must be crost. 
Thence southward lies your course, till you shall mect 
The warlike Amazons, who hate the race 

Of man (erewhile to dwell in Themiscyra, 

On the Thermodon’s banks, whose many mouths 
Form Salmydessus, step-mother to ships, 

Dread of the mariner); not unwilling, they, 

For sex is kind to sex, will be your guides. 

On journeying still, you will ere long behold 

An isthmus, ’twixt whose narrow gates appears 
The dark Cimmerian lake : fear not its waves, 
But boldly traverse the Meeotic strait ; 

Whence great shall be the fame among mankind 
Of this your daring passage, to be called, 

From you, the Bosphorus. ... Europe is behind, 
And Asia all before,.,.And now, ye nymphs! 
Ask your inquiring minds, if mighty Jove 

Can tyrannise o’er all, as well as me — 

Question his justice too, that he, a god, 

The king of gods, immortal as he is, 

To gratify his passion, dooms a mortal, 

A helpless maid, to wanderings such as these ! 

Prom. Virgin! thou hast, indeed, a cruel bridegroom 
This is no more than prelude to your woes — 
The worst remains behind, unheard... .untold. 

To. Ai! Ai! 

Pro. And dost thou too again 
Begin to weep and wail? What will you do 
When you have heard the whole! 

Cho. Has she to hear 
Of miseries yet to come ? 

Pro. A stormy ocean ! 
Waves upon waves of miseries ! 

To. Alas! 

What is there in this being, that I should wish 
To cling to it; what can I hope to gain 

By living on? Then, let me welcome death ! 
Cast myself headlong down from this sharp rock 
To the far plain, and, dashed below, thus end 
At once my woes: better to die at once, 

Than suffer all my life the pangs of death. 

Pro. What are your petty griefs compared to mine ? 
Behold me! Dost thou think thou could’st endure 
The pangs I bear, and live....but I, alas ! 

I cannot die,—for death would be a blessing, 
Would cure my ills, and therefore must I live ; 
But they can know no end till falls the tyrant. 

Jo. Shall Jove then fall,—he lose his power ? 

Pro. Methinks 
You would not grieve to see the day! 
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Jo. Not grieve! 
I should rejoice! Do I not wrongfully 
Suffer from Jove ¢ 
Pro. Feeling and suffering thus, 
You shall know more. 
To. Say, then! by whom shall fall 
The tyrant; who shall rob him of his sceptre ? 
Pro. Uimself, and the blind passions that enslave him. 
Io. What passions? how! speak! if your words offend not. 
Pro. He little dreams of his disastrous marriage ! 
Jo. Divine, or human, name it if thou darest! 
Pro. How dare? I dare say all. Yet—no. 
To. His marriage!.... 
Shall a wife shake his throne ? 
Pro. She shall bring forth 
A son, who shall be mightier than his father. 
Io. Is there no way he can escape this? 
Pro. One! 
And only one! my freedom from these bonds. 
Jo. And who shall set you free against Jove’s will? 
Pro. A child of thine! one sprung from thee ! 
To. Of mine!.... 
A son of mine deliver you from these bonds ? 
Pro. To generations three, add ten descents ! 
Io. Say on! the prophecy is clouded still! 
Pro. And be it dark —examine it no further, 
Nor seek to know what more you have to suffer. 
Jo. Let not your proffered kindness be withdrawn 
Through any fault of mine. 
Pro. Take which you will ; 
You have a double choice. 
Jo. What choice? Explain! 
Pro. Choose! whether shall I tell thee of thyself, 
And of thy wanderings, or of him who shall 
Be my deliverer. 
Cho. A double grace 
Vouchsafe! and claim a double gratitude ! 
Impart, what course remains for her, to us 
Who shall redeem thee ; most I long to know it. 
Pro. 1 yield to your entreaty, which it ill 
Becomes me to oppose ; then listen, Io! 
And on the tablets of your memory grave 
The painful course I have to trace... .As soon, then, 
As you have crossed the pool Meotis, bound 
Of either continent, seek the orient sun, 
And meet his burning chariot-wheels ; a rough 
And boisterous sea o’erpast, you will arrive 
At Cisthene’s Gorgonian plains, where live 
The swanlike maidens three, daugliters of Phorcys, 
The Gree ; old and wrinkled from their birth, 
One eye they have, one tooth, for use of all, 
Each in her turn; whom visits not a beam 
Of sun by day, or moon by night; and near, 
The Gorgons, dragon-winged, and Hydra-tressed, 
Those loathsome hags, whose eyes no mortal man 
Could look upon, and breathe the breath of life. 
I tell you this, to warn you of their power. 
Beware, too, of another sight of horror, 
The Grypes, Jove’s dumb guards, part beast, part bird, 
With talons armed, and sharp and crooked beaks ; 
Nor to be dreaded less, their foes, the troop 
Of one-eyed Arimaspians, who abide 
About the stream, paven with sands of gold, 
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Called Pluton; siun with equal care these fiends. 

Still onward journeying, you at length shall reach 

A sable tribe, whose dwelling is beside 

The fountain ‘of the sun, on Niger’ s banks ; 

Follow its downward steps, till it descends 

A mighty cataract from the Bibline mountains, 

And losing there its name of /&thiops, 

The sacred Nile with his salubrious tide 

Shall lead you on to those deep fertile lands 

Whose triple sides his stream encloses, where 

A long and numerous colony shall be founded 

From you, and from your children, who shall hold 

The land in heritage: here end your toils,... 

And should you still be doubtful of your way, 

Speak! and I will reply ! fear not to tax 

My leisure! I have more than I could wish. 
Cho. If aught be left unsaid, or unexplained, 

Say on! but should the tale be told, remember 

Your promise! what, I scarcely need remind you. 
Pro. My words have brought her labours to a close ; 

But, that she may not doubt my narrative, 

I will recount, as shortly as I can, 

What she endured upon her journey hither ; 

A certain proof that all I say is true. 

First, then, you entered the Molossian plains, 

That circuit wide Dodona’s grove, the site 

Of Jove's Thesprotian shrine, whose sacred oaks 

Have gifts prophetic, and from whom you learnt, 

Without obscurity, you were doomed to be 

The wife of Jove, a flattering fortune truly : 

Pursued by furies still, the line of coast 

Following, you rushed to Rhea’s ample bay, 

Whence your reverted steps and devious course 

Drifted you hither, know! in future times, 

This deep and inland sea in memory, 

And an eternal monument of you, 

And of your passage, shall be called Ionian ;.... 

No more....Be this a certain sign, that I 

Ilave a pervading vision, that can pierce 

Beyond the narrow bounds of other minds.... 

I now return whence I digressed—What yet 

Remains, I thus relate to them and you. 

There is a city called Canopus, last 

Of all that Jand, built at the mouth of Nile, 

And its embankments ; Jove will there bring back 

Your reason, and restore you to yourself 

By his fond touch alone; and named from that 

Miraculous pressure of his hand, shall spring 

Dusk Epaphus, destined to enjoy the land, 

Far as the river with its overflow 

Shall irrigate the soil ; in line from him 

The fifth, two brothers, one with fifty sons, 

And one as many daughters, will arise, 

Which maidens, by their father led, shall fly 

To Argos, shunning the detested yoke 

Of unpermitted nuptials ; ; but the youths, 

Like hawks pursuing madly down the wind 

Doves in the eagerness of prey, shall pounce 

Upon their kindred, blind to fate, and what 

May follow such an ineffectual chase. 

That fate awaits them, in a foreign land, 

Pelasgia hides their bodies, not subdued 
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In war with men, or vanquished in the day, 
But by the hand of virgins, and in darkness, 
That nerves the arm to any deeds of blood ; 
And dark the deed, for each a victim falls 
To his wife’s dagger on his bridal night: 
Such hymeneals light on all my foes ! 
Yet one shall listen to the voice of love, 
And weigh, with woman’s mind, the shame of weakness 
And infamy of murder, till the soft 
And tender pleadings of a passionate heart 
Blunt the keen weapon's edge, and save her husband. 
In Argos shall she reign, and her son's sons ; 
But long the tale, and from her race shall spring 
The bender of the bow, of force to break 
These chains, and end my sufferance....thus spake, 
Oracular, my venerable mother 
Titanian Themis; how, and when these things 
May come to pass, it boots not me to tell, 
Nor would it profit you to hear. 
To. Ahi! Ahi! 
Unutterable wo! Oimé! Oimé. 
I burn! I burn! here! here... .the flame consumes me— 
My reason totters on her seat....the lash 
Of furies goads me, the barbed stings of fire 
Pierce my heart’s core with agony,—:my poor heart 
In audible pulsation beats against 
My breast, and now it stops,— my eyes roll wildly, 
As bursting from their sockets... .all things spin 
In rapid evolution round me,—my brain reels, 
As in the whirlwind of my fury torn 
1 wander from my course... .my tongue denies 


Its office,— unconnected ravings all my words ! 

They cannot image my despair. ...my thoughts 

O’erwhelm and overpower me with their torrent,— 

They plunge me deeper in the waves ! 

And dash me on the rocks!,...On! On! Away! [ Exit lo. 


Cuorvus.—StTROPHE. 


Beyond all mortal wisdom wise, 
And read in the decrees of fate, 
Was he, who taught ’twas best to prize 
Equality of state,— 
To share content an humble lot 
With one of humble state, 
With wealth or power undazzled not, 
Nor choosing from the great. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


This happy lot to me be given; 
I ask but this, to be allied 

With none of all the Gods of Heaven, 
But made an equal bride : 

These thoughts, sad Io! flow from thee, 
Thou bird without a mate ! 

Thou homeless bride, o’er land and sea 
Pursued by jealous hate. 


EPODE. 
Let all my vows then offered be, 
That when I wed, equality 
May bless my nuptial state : 
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But who a god could see, nor love,— 

Ah! who could guard her heart from Jove, 
Or war against her fate ? 

Unequal would the contest be, 

And flying, I should vainly flee 
From beauties all divine. 

What is our wisdom to the All-wise, 

Our sight but blindness to the eyes 
Of him who dazzled thine ? 


Pro. Yet all-imperious as he is, and bold, 
And arrogant of soul, the day shall come 
When his pride shall be humbled and laid low,— 
For he shall marry one he should not wed, 

Beget a son he should not have begot, 

To hurl him from his power, when Saturn’s words 
Prophetic shall be all-fulfilled, his curse.... 

The curses of a father disenthroned 

Light on the usurper's head ; let him then call 
Upon his deities for help ; can they 

Avert his fate? No! L alone can save him, 

The how and when rest but with me: meantime, 
Let him enshrined in clouds and darkness trust 
In his air-shaking thunders, and rejoice 

To vibrate in his hands the forked darts 

Of his red lightnings. What shall they avail 

Tn that inevitable hour, when he 

Shall fall from his high place of honour—fall 

In hideous ruin? for his adversary 

Is set up by himself, warring with whom, 

He wars against a mightier than himself; 

Qne, who shall find a flame that shall eclipse 
The fiercest of his shafts, peals to outroar 

Ten thousand of his vollies, and whose bolt 
Shall make the trident, with which Neptune shakes 
The earth, seem but a spear, and quit his grasp. 
When this shall come to pass, then shall he learn 
The difference ’twixt the master and the slave. 

Cho. At least you have been free to speak of Jove ! 

Pro. Things that shall be consummated, nay, things 
I wish to see accomplished. 

Cho. Dare you paint, 
Even to yourself, that day, or him who shall 
Subdue great Jove. 

Pro. The Torturer shall bear 
Tortures more difficult to be borne than mine. 

Cho. How! fear you not to utter words like these ? 

Pro. What can I fear, whose destiny it is 
Never to die? 

Cho. Should you provoke his power, 
Some stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 
To your destruction. 

Pro. Let him, if he will ; 
I am prepared to brave it all. 

Cho. The wise 
Do reverence to Nemesis ! 

Pro. Flatter, cringe, 

And worship, let who may be on a throne. 

I hold him as the dust beneath my feet ; 

Do thy worst, tyrant! yet a little while, 

Rule as thou mayst, thou hast not long to reign ; 
But I behold the runner-slave of Jove, 
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The ready minister of the new despot ; 
He comes, no doubt, announcing some fresh outrage. 


Enter Mercury. 
Mercury. Prometuevs. Cuorvs. 


Mer. Thou wise one ! thou in bitterness of tongue 
Bitterer than gall! thou sinner ’gainst the gods ! 
And lavisker of their gifts to mortals! thou 
Thief of heaven’s fire! thee I address! my father 
Commands you quickly to reveal what marriage 
Thou vainly boast’st may put his throne in danger. 
Speak ! and without enigmas! Come! declare 
All that you know ; propound it not in terms 
Of double meaning: such expedients Jove 
Brooks not, nor are they fit to soothe his wrath. 
Pro. You come with arrogant address, and words 
High-sounding, such as fit the sent and sender. 
New masters lord it well: and dost thou deem 
The towers of heaven impregnable ; have not I 
Already seen two tyrants fall? the third 
Yet sits upon his throne ; his reign shall be 
Shorter, his fate more signal far than theirs, 
More ignominious....haply you may think 
I pay not reverence to your new gods, 
Or fear them as I ought; and well you may, 
Who have gained every thing,—TI say not how.... 
Whilst I have lost....much,...all I had... . pursue 
The course which led you on to what you are, 
And now, tread back your steps to him who sent you : 
You will hear nothing that you wish from me. 
Mer. See! where thine obstinate course has left thee, on 
The shoals and quicksands of adversity ! 
Pro. Such as Lam, know! I would not exchange 
Your slavery for my bonds ; better it were 
To hug these rocks, and chains, than dog-like live 
The passive instrument to such a father. 
Thus do I pay you back your taunt! 
Mer. It seems 
You take a pleasure in the abode you have. 
Pro. A pleasure !....would that I could see my foes 
Thus pleased, and you....ay ! you, among them. 
Mer. Me! 
What part took [ in your misfortunes ? 
Pro. Once 
For all, I tell you I hate all the gods, 
Who paid me evil, in exchange for good. 
Mer. Your ravings are a madman’s, and a part 
Of your disease. 
Pro. If hatred of my foes 
Be a sure proof of that disease, I am one. 
Mer. Weve you in power, who could brook your pride ? 
Pro. Aime! 
Mer. Jove has not learnt such words! 
Pro. But time itself grows old, and teaches all things. 
Mer. Verily, as yet it has not taught you wisdom. 
Pro. Thou hast said well, I am not over-wise, 
To waste my words upon a slave like thee. 
Mer. Make them more useful, then, and speak to that 
My father wants to learn. 
Pro. In truth I owe 
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Jove much, and therefore has he sent to me 
For a return. 

Mer. You taunt me like a child! 

Pro. And are you not one ; are you not more simple 
Than a mere child, dreaming thou can’st persuade 
And influence my will?,...there is no outrage, 
Torment, or artifice of Jove, that can 
Alter my firm resolve ; never will I 
Dispense my knowledge, till he loose these chains. 
Then let him hurl his lightnings as he will, 

And shake the solid earth with all his thunders, 
Pour down a hurricane of white-winged snows, 
To sweep resistless ruin, and confound 

And mingle all things; me he shall not move, 

Nor shake my purpose to reveal by whom 

Shall fall the tyrant’s sceptre. 

Mer. But consider, 
Before it be too late, if words like these 
Can profit you. 

Pro. [ have....and well....and long ago 
Considered. 

Mer. Dare ! tongue-valiant! as you are, 
Dare, and for once, in such an ocean tost 
And buffeted, to give yourself good counsel. 

Pro. Your words are like the waves upon a rock, 
That strike, but move it not: never! no never 
Think, even for a moment, that the fear 
Of Jove and all his vengeance can inflict 
Shall make me change my nature, or consent, 
With hands uplift in womanish supplication, 

To deprecate his anger, or court one 
Whom I abhor so utterly,— far from me 
Be such a thought! 

Mer. I yet have much to say, 

Though haply all I say will be in vain,— 

For you are neither softened by entreaties, 

Nor moved by prayers, but as an unbroke colt, 
Champing the bit, resists with all his force, 

And fights against the rein, thus does your fierce 
And untamed soul, stubbornly scorn advice : 

A pertinacity oMhought in one 

Who thinks unwisely is not strength, but weakness. 
I warn you, then, if obstinately still 

You spurn my words, what a tempestuous sea 
Of waves inevitably heaped on waves 

Of ills shall overwhelm you ; first, my sire 
Shall tear from its foundations, with his bolt 

Of thunder split this rugged crag, and, pent 

In its cleft bosom, hurl you with its mass 

Down an unfathomable abyss... .to fall.... 
And fall, a measureless space of time, till you 
Come back to light; and when Jove’s winged hound, 
The blood-delighting vulture, shall be sent 

To tear your body piecemeal, and to glut 

Ilis ravenous maw by preying on your vitals, 
Shall come, your daily uninvited guest, 

To batten on your liver, still renewed, 

And black with many a wound of his fell beak, 
Insatiate still... .nor look for any term 

To these calamities, until some god 

Appear to take their weight upon himself, 
Piercing the gloomy realms of night and Hades, 
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To seek you in the depths of Tartarus. 
Deliberate, then! these are no idle threats ; 

But all shall be accomplished as I say : 

Jove’s will is fate....1[e cannot utter falsehood, 
Nor vain one word that cometh from his mouth. 
Look round you, and deliberate ; nor let 

An obstinate perverseness blind thy judgment. 

Cho. It seems to us that Mercury counsels well, 
And argues prudently : be not too proud 
To listen to his reasonings....shame it were 
The wise should err in judgment. 

Pro. Well I knew 
The purport of his message, now declared ; 

"Tis such a one as foe might send to foe ; 

The torture well becomes the torturer! 

Then let him wreak his utmost hate on me, 
Loose all his stores of wrath,—on me be thrown 
The lightning’s arrow, and the balls of fire ; 
And let the thunder-smoke, and the fierce strife 
Of winds warring with winds convulse the air, 
Until its breath, with horrible concussion, 

Shall tear the firm-set groundsel of the world 
Up from its roots, whirl the mad ocean-wave, 
With its vexed surges, from their boiling vortex, 
To the star-paven vault of heaven ; whilst I, 
Caught in necessity’s irresistible stress, 

Am borne aloft awhile, and then dashed down 
To the dark gulf of gloomy Tartarus; still 

He shall not all-destroy me! 

Mer. ‘These are but 
The intemperate words and ravings wild of madness : 
Is he not mad? what wants he of the maniac ? 
Nay, e’en the best of fortunes would but make 
His malady more mortal, ...but do you, 

Who soothe a portion of his woes, take heed 
That ye share not his punishment: go, then, 
And quickly, from this place, lest the loud crash 
Of unimaginable thunders make 

Your reason totter too. 

Cho. What dost thou say ? 
Try other. ...better counsels,— for to these 
Thou never shalt persuade me...and dost thou 
Advise a deed of such dishonour, shame 
Your divine nature by such words as those? 
Then know me better, know! if such Jove’s will, 
That what he suffers 1 will suffer too,— 

For I have ever taught myself to hate 
Those who forsake their friends; there is no pest 
Which I more deprecate and abhor than this. 

Mer. Then bear in mind, that you have been forewarned, 

Nor hunting for adversity, tax fortune, 

Saying, that Jove has visited you unawares 

With this calamity ; when knowingly, 

And openly, and deliberately, you have laid 

A snare to catch yourselves, and taken once, 

You'll find it difficult to break the net. Evit Mercury. 


Pro. In deed, and not in word—it comes—the earth 
Trembles, and shakes, and totters, as convulsed 
With throes of agony ; the sullen roar 
Of thunder after thunder howls around 
In echoes deep, and deepening, flash on flash, 
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Each fiercer than the last, glares the forked lightning ; 
The hurricane’s wings upbear the volumed dust, 
In eddying columns whirl’d—together rush 
From every quarter of the heavens, and meet 
In ruinous assault the rebel winds, 
Making wild anarchy; sky and sea are mingling ! 
This chaos of all nature has been sent 
To shake my soul —rage on, ye elements ! 
Mother of all my adoration, Earth ! 
Ether! who pourest the effluence of light 
Round all things, thou who penetratest all things, 
Look on my injuries! see what I suffer. 
Tuomas Mepwin. 


COOPER’s “ ENGLAND.” * 


Mr. Cooper writes with a very angry visits will provoke comparisons, they 
spirit about England. He is deter- should not complain that they are made 
mined to be displeased, and takes intelligently, and with independence, so 
every opportunity of shewing that long as they are made temperately. Had 
amiable determination. He begins the disposition in the English to com- 
with a growl, and keeps it up to the ment Husly and ignerentiy on America 
last page. It seems that other Ame- oor eee ome eae 

2 sire, yar 
ricans have shewn a deference to Eng- ticular, to sustain the institutions, the idle 
land ; and, in order to prove his inde- tales alluded to would never have had an 
pendence, he is resolved to shew that existence, It is as natural, as it is easy, 
he is actuated by no such feelings. for those who have fallen short of the 
Ile admits that he was here well treated mark in this respect, to say that others 
personally, and that by the care of his have gone beyond it. Men who have 
booksellers he was liberally overpuffed; been disposed to accept attentions on 
but even these favours do not melt his  2y terms, are not always the best judges 
democratical soul. ‘The English,” f propriety. 


he tells us — This passage occurs in the preface. 


“The English do not like the Ame- The concluding sentences of the third 
ricans, ‘There is a strong disposition in volume are :— 
them to exaggerate and circulate any © E 
thing that has a tendency to throw ridi- aaa then, we = wy leave of 
cule and contumely on the national cha. a id. fein iL Pee — 
racter ;and this bias, coupled with the a Bp _ i a athi Sa yom 
irritation that is a consequence of seeing anil o - > spa ec pe _ a * 
others indifferent to things for which a — 7 ms. ee vs 9g Af ‘aa ek 
their own deference is proverbial, has  ‘#@t unquestionably stands at the hea 
given rise to many silly reports that of civilisation in a thousand things, but 
affect others beside the writer, Onthe Which singularly exemplifies a truth that 
other hand, so profound is the deference we all SaaS — ie 
of the American to England, and so sen. ‘* 38 = pues oe = a "” . a 
sitive his feelings to her opinion, that he °V€? Noble qualities, than if 1s to display 
is disposed to overlook that essential those that are attractive and w inning —a 
law of justice which exacts proof before country that all respect, but few love. 
condemnation. 


a The intermediate pages are all writ- 
“Tt is just to say that a traveller 


should go through a country observant ten in the same spirit. Ile is sadly 

) en ac a . fl 
but silent, as regards its faults ; that, on — to find a ed oe - = 
the subject of the superior merits of his istike, appearing pretty much in the 
own system, modesty and deference to condition of the anonymous hater of 
the feelings of others are his cue. But Dr. Fell; and he does not dare di- 
when we come to apply these rules, they rectly to give the true one. Yet old 
are liable to qualifications. If those he Peter Lombard told it to us many a 
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long year ago, when, in bis “ De Hi- 
bernia Commentarius,” he accounts for 
the antipathy of the mere Irish towards 
their English nation: —** Quod enim 
putentur non amare Anglicanam na- 
tionem, quicquid est de ea re, pro- 
cedit totam ex his fontibus, partim 
quod servitatem putent que sub iis 
est subjectio, partim quod persuasum 
habeant se ab illis despici, et injuriis 
affici.” The subjectio, or deference, 
which he conceives to be paid by 
public opinion in America, is one of 
the fontes of Mr. Cooper's ire ; and the 
injuria, in shape of not recognising his 
own personal claim to distinction on 
all social occasions, is another. So 
little has the world changed since the 
days of Petrus Lombardus. 

Wherever Mr. Cooper goes, he meets 
with proofs of the general subjection of 
America; and he complains bitterly 
that his countrymen do not struggle 
against it as manfully as they ought. 
The book is full of such passages as 
the following :— 


“| shall say little of the mere vulgar 
prejudices, which piously believe in the 
inherent superiority, moral and physical, 
of Englishmen over all the rest of man- 
kind, for something very like it is to be 
found in all nations. Still I think the 
prejudices of England, in this respect, 
are more than usually offensive to other 
people ; as I believe are our own. Those 
of England, however, are to be distin- 
guished from those of America in one 
important particular. The common Eng- 
lishman cannot believe himself superior 
to his Transatlantic kinsman with a whit 
more sincerity than the feeling is returned 
by the common American ; but, while the 
Englishman of the upper classes thinks 
lightly of the American, the American 
of the upper classes over-estimates the 
Englishman. There are, doubtless, many 
exceptions in both cases, especially 
among those who have travelled; but 
such, I think, is the rule. Our own 
weakness is a natural consequence of a 
colonial origin, of reading English books, 
and of the exaggerations of distance and 
dependency, It is a weakness that is 
seen and commented on by every body, 
but those who feel it.” . 


This is an unlucky case; but we 
do not see how it is to be mended. 
People who speak the English language 
will continue to read English books, 
until they get something better in the 
American dialect ; and even then the 
new Coopers will not altogether shut 
out the old Miltons and Shakespeares, 
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or even the Byrons and Scotts. Mr. 
Cooper may stimulate his countrymen 
to naval war, but the yet unborn fleets 
will not blow our books out of the mar- 
ket; and what is more, he must content 
himself with the melancholy reflection 
that, until the English empire is utterly 
destroyed, and the English aristocracy 
and gentry scattered before the winds, 
the Americans will be obliged to look 
to England as the fountain of their 
civilisation, accomplishments, 
knowledge. 

For our own parts, we are not con- 
scious of the ill feeling towards Ame- 
rica which is continually taken for 
granted in these volumes. We do not 
know any American who can justly 
complain of his reception among us, 
in private or public, on account of his 
origin. We appeal to Edwin Forrest 
or Jim Crow. We are sure that they 
will not say their Americanism was 
any injury to them. They were re- 
ceived as they deserved to be, without 
reference to their country. The only 


and 


uncivil criticism to which Forrest was 
subjected appeared in a journal of de- 
mocratical tendencies, where it was 
dictated by some petty personal feel- 


ing, worthy only of contempt. But as 
Mr. Cooper lays much stress upon his 
own powers of observation, and his 
veracity, we shall not be so impolite 
as to doubt that he has good grounds 
for his assertion — and nothing is more 

robable than that, in his own case, 
fre found it to be the fact that one 
American was not held in much favour 
wherever he went. 

We know nothing of the man, except 
what we find in these books ; and that 
is quite sufficient to convince us that 
he must be a bore of the first magni- 
tude in society. He is impressed with 
a vast opinion of his own personal im- 
portance, and is deeply mortified if he 
is not treated with a deference whicli 
he finds it impossible to meet. He is 
in a fever if not bowed down to 
wherever he goes, and revenges him- 
self for fancied slight by the most ob- 
trusive rudeness. Some instances of 
this are so incredibly ludicrous, that 
we must quote them. At a dinner 
party to which he condescended to go, 
in consequence of the “ persevering 
politeness” of the host, he finds several 
persons of rank, and his seat is the 
lowest at the table. 

“TI could not divest myself of the 
idea that, had I been any thing but an 
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American, this cutting neglect would 
not have occurred; and when [ found 
that precisely the lowest seat at the 
table was left for me, I endeavoured to 
recall that passage in Holy Writ where 
one is directed to take the lowest place 
at a feast, as a course good for thé soul. 
Although we have no established reli- 
gion in America, I will be bold enough 
to say, that no one else that day bethought 
him of this text. 

‘“* My companion, after all, proved to 
be a connexion of the family, for the seat 
at the foot of the table had been left for 
him. The master of the house sat at the 
other end, and the mistress in the centre, 
according to the French mode: so you 
will perceive I was literally in extremis 
at this banquet. So much care having 
been taken of myself, I felt curious to 
see in what manuer the others had been 
provided for. A swarthy, dark-haired, 
common-looking young man sat on the 
right of the mistress of the house, while 
old Lord , who was a full general in 
the army, occupied amore humble situa- 
tion. This young man was also a soldier, 
for I heard him talking of a campaign he 
had made; but, by his years, he could 
not have been more than a colonel at 
most, if as high in the army. Of course, 
he must have been of a political or social 
rank higher than either of the two earls ; 
and this, in England, would give him pre- 
cedence of his own father! I believe he 
was the Duke of ° 

“ A handsome, well-mannered young 
man sat on my left. Indeed, our end of 
the table was pretty much oecupied by 
the boys; and I began to apprehend a 
roasting on account of a few gray hairs 
that time is scattering around my temples. 
They were well-behaved lads, however ; 
I suppose, on account of their being in 
parliament, as I found, by the conversa- 
tion, was the case with the whole of them. 
They had all been rowing on the Thames 
that morning ; and, as I had urged the 
oar myself in my time, we had at least 
something to talk about. 

“The black-haired dignitary gave an 
account of the death of some officer 
whom he had seen shot in battle. He 
had himself found the body after the 
affuir; and he added, ‘ It had been 
stripped by the French soldiers..—* Why 
not by our own?’ put in my young neigh- 
bour, rather pithily. ‘ Because I do not 
think any of ours had been near it,’ was 
the answer; but it sounded like an 
arriére pensée.”” 


Who the duke was we cannot tell. 
The date of the story is 1828, after the 
battle of Navarino, when we had had 
no campaigning against the French for 
thirteen years ; and the Duke of Rich- 
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mond, the youngest duke, we believe, 
who had been in the campaigns, cannot 
in any way answer the description. 
We, therefore, are compelled to set 
down “his grace” as a somewhat weak 
invention on the part of Mr. Cooper. 

But supposing it to be all right, and 
that he did dine with a real live duke, 
how absurdly weak and childish is the 
complaint that he was not set in high 
place above the head of a person who 
by the customs of the country enjoys 
the highest rank among us, and to 
whom the sulky writer admits even a 
couple of earls—and one of them a 
full general, whatever that may be — 
yielded the pas without hesitation. The 
full general, who was an earl, was by 
no means so silly a thing as the full 
jackass who was a novelist; and we 
are quite sure that he ate his dinner 
without any disturbance of his bile in 
consequence of the superior situation 
at table of the “ common-looking young 
man,” whom Mr. Cooper takes it upon 
him, with such consummate and inbred 
vulgarity, to pretend to despise. Not 
so the illustrious author. He, sitting 
among the “ well-behaved lads” who 
happened to be members of parliament 
— what pitiable impertinence !— was 
almost choked by rage, and remained 
sweltering with venom, until an oppor- 
tunity offered itself of saying some- 
thing that could by some possibility 
be supposed to affront. The chance 
came at last. 

‘© T longed for an opportunity to let 
them understand whereabouts America 
lay, and the sort of stuff of which she was 
made. Chance favoured me,— for my 
neighbour happened to express his ap- 
prehensions that the difficulties of Eu- 
rope might bring about a war, to which 
America would become a party. 

«©¢T trembled,’ he said, ‘ the other 
day, when the Navarino affair took place, 
—for a war would compel us to impress ; 
and then America might think fit to re- 
sent it.’ 

“IT told him that impressment, con- 
tinued a week, out of American vessels, 
would undeniably produce a war. 

«« «Why cannot the two governments 
amicably settle the matter, by admitting 
a mutual search in each other’s ships?” 

“«* Such a privilege would be nominal 
as respects us, as we could not. profit by 
it ; the institutions would forbid impress- 
ment.’ 

« « Tt is a thousand pities the question 
cannot be settled.’ 

‘* « We hold it to be settled already, by 
the law of nations and common sense, 
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The right to impress is not an interna- 
tional but a municipal right, and, of 
course, can be exercised legally only 
within the jurisdiction of the nation 
using it. England has no more claim to 
follow her seamen into our territory than 
to follow her criminals. If we were to 
send constables to London to arrest 
thieves, or on board ships on the high 
seas, we should soon hear of it. Juris- 
dictious cannot conflict in this manner, 
or there is an end of the immunities of 
national character.’ 

«« « What is then to be done ? 

**¢ You ask us to concede a favour, 
and a high favour, that of subjecting the 
citizen to impositions and trouble for 
your sole benefit. Now, I think a scheme 
can be suggested by which the matter 
may be disposed of.’ 

“ By this time every ear was pricked 
up and attentive: I proceeded,—‘ As 
for permitting English officers to be the 
judges of the matter, it is out of the 
question, We never can concede, and 
never ought to concede, that point. But 
give us a quid pro quo, and we may be 
induced to pass laws that shall purge our 
shipping, as near as may be, of your sea. 
men.’ 

“«« What could we offer ?’ 

““« There is the island of Bermuda; 
you hold it, solely, as a hostile port to be 
used against us. I think, for the peace- 
able possession of that island, our govern- 
ment would make some sacrifice ; and’— 
here I paused a moment, between a re- 
luctance to hurt my brother statue’s 
amour propre, and the recollection of my 
own attitude on the pedestal, the latter 
prevailing,‘ and, by way of induce. 
ment to make the arrangement, you ought 
to remember that twenty years hence 
England will not be able to hold it.’ 

‘The dose worked particularly well. 
IIead went to head, until the idea passed 
up the table, quite beyond the salt. I 
heard Lord E exclaim, ‘ It is too 
bad!’ I did not think it half as bad, 
however, as putting a foot on the neck of 
a stranger; and, moreover, it was true. 

“The effect of the hint was quickly 
apparent,—for we were no sooner in the 
drawing-room than 1 was approached by 
half-a-dozen lords ; and 1 dare say, if 
the dinner were to be gone over again, 
the bearings and distance from the salt 
would have been materially altered. I 
shook the dust off my feet in quitting 
that house.” 


Whether he shook the dust off his 
feet or not is matter of small conse- 
quence. That he deserved to have 
been shewn down stairs is tolerably 
evident. Here is a man of small im- 
portance in any point of view—a pass- 
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able scribbler of passable novels, at 
most—asked to a dinner-party with a 
hospitality that might have been in- 
trusive (though we do not think it 
likely), but which certainly spoke an 
intention of being complimentary, and 
placed in society equal to what the 
best persons of the land recognise as in 
point of rank the upper orders of the 
country. We are not tuft-hunters, 
every body knows, and care little for 
the society of Whig people, even if they 
happen to be dukes of high degree ; but 
we are not forgetful of conventional 
usages. Nothing was done by any of 
these people to affront. The conversa- 
tion reported by Mr. Cooper — and 
evidently reported so as to make him- 
self the prominent object ofimportance 
—we should not hesitate to bet the 
long odds that he had not the game so 
completely to himself as it appears in 
his own version of the story—was con- 
ducted in a mild and gentlemanlike 
spirit by his antagonists. By him it 
was managed so as to be a “ dose.” 
The word is peculiarly applicable,— 
for a dose is generally a thing that we 
get rid of, by depositing its results in 
some appropriate vehicle. It was a 
dirty interference, and nothing else. 
We certainly should not have given 
Mr. Cooper the trouble to shake our 
dust off his feet, after such a dose. 

“ And, moreover, it was true.” Sup- 
pose it was,—suppose it to be the 
most certain thing in the world that, in 
20 years from 1828 England would not 
be able to hold Bermuda, where was 
the provocation for marring the con- 
viviality of the company by blustering 
forth the proposition in such a bragga- 
docio style of swagger, and with so of- 
fensive an intention of insult. The ob- 
servations on the question of impress- 
ment were put in a kindly tone. It 
was hoped that the government of 
England and the United States might 
amicably settle the question; it was 
declared to be a thousand pities that it 
was not done ; the style used was that 
of gentleness and good nature ; and up 
starts the bilious braggart from the 
boardfoot to hurl insolence and defiance 
all around. We are quite convinced 
that, if the invitation were to have been 
repeated, “ the bearings and distances” 
would have been so materially altered, 
that Mr. Cooper might have had the 
whole of the outside of the house to 
himself, without any danger of being 
submitted to. so intense a disaster aa 
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not being placed above a duke at 
dinner. 

“ And, moreover, it was true.” 
Monstrous effrontery! Read his own 
note, which at the end of eight or nine 
years he is compelled to put upon this 
“ true” assertion. 


“Tt is not ten years since this opinion 
was given. Were the money that the 
United States this year distributes among 
the several states, as returned revenue 
(near 8,000,000 sterling), appropriated to 
anavy, it would build and keep at sea for 
a twelvemonth fifty sail of the line, It is 
‘too bad’ that a nation, with such means, 
should be so much under the dominion of 
a false feeling as to allow another people 
to occupy an island like Bermuda, at its 
threshold, with no other view than to its 
own annoyance. The internal legisla- 
tion of this country is practically among 
the best in the world, while its foreign 
interests seem to be conducted pretty 
much on the Mahometan doctrine of 
fatalism.” 

If the sky falls we catch larks, If 
the Americans have fifty ships of the 
line, then Bermuda may be in danger 
ofbeing lost. But as there is no chance 
of the Americans having any thing like 
that force afloat between this year and 
1848,—and, if they had, there being 
the moral certainty that we should have 
their fleet as safe in our dockyards, 
after a couple of years of war, as we 
had the navies of France and of Spain, 
we can only pity the impertinence. 
It is well that Mr. Cooper has shaken 
the dust off his feet in that house; be- 
cause, unless his countenance be of 
brass, thrice as richly lacquered as these 
American ship-masters, whose menda- 
cious propensities he commends, he 
cannot now venture to look upon the 
duke or the parliament-men, “ com- 
monplace” as the one may be, and 
“ good-humoured lads” as the others 
displayed themselves, without a recol- 
lection of his Bermuda prediction, that 
would call every drop of blood in his 
body to the illumination of his face 
“And, moreover, itis true”!!! It is 
no wonder that half-a-dozen lords 
should have approached so illustrious 
a personage with awe and admiration. 

Ifere is another fine story of the 
same kind :— 

“ From House Mr. and 
myself proceeded to Berkeley Square, to 
make a call. As we were in the hall, 
Lord ,one of the guests, understand. 
ing our intention, offered to take us in 
his chariot, As I had no acquaintance 
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with this gentleman, I put myself at the 
disposition of my companion, who de- 
cided to accept the offer. Another car- 
riage was standing before the door, and, 
casting my eye at it, I was half inclined 
to think that the bishop, by some droll 
freak, had got up on its box. The 
coachman was in deep black, wore a 
cocked-hat, and a wig so very like that I 
had been admiring in the house, that, to 
my uninstructed eye, they appeared to 
be one and the same. Some such con- 
ceit must have passed through the mind 
of Lord ,—for we were no sooner 
seated, than he began to discuss the 
subject of coachmen’s wigs. 

‘* It would seem that » fashion of de- 
corating the heads of the Jehus of the 
‘ nobility and gentry’ with this ornament 
has lately come in, and most of the con- 
ceits of this nature being already mono- 
polised by the bench, the bar, or parlia- 
ment, they who invented the mode have 
been compelled to trespass a little on the 
sacred rights of the church. After some 
cogitation, pro and con, Lord —— de- 
cided against the wigs. 

‘* On reaching the house to which we 
were going, we alighted, in the order in 
which we sat, which brought Lord 
in advance. In this manner, as a matter 
of course, we ascended the stairs. When 
about half-way up, my companion stop- 
ped, and appeared to be examining a 
vase filled with rose leaves—one of the 
customs that the extreme luxury of the 
age has introduced in London. It was 
some little time, however, before I dis- 
covered the real cause of the delay, which 
was merely to allow Lord ; who was 
a fat old man, and walked slow, to get up 
stairs before us. This he did, was an- 
nounced, and entered the drawing-room 
first, we following and entering as if we 
had not come in his party! It was very 
good-natured in this gentleman to offer a 
stranger the use of his carriage ; but, 
now I understand the conditions, I shall 
not accept it the next time, even though 
he should change his mind, and give his 
coachman a wig.” 


Mr. Cooper need hardly give himself 
the trouble of making this magnani- 
mous resolve. He will not be asked 
into any such carriage again. What 
can be more pitiful than such com- 
plaints? Mr. Cooper may be sure 
that they degrade the dignity of litera- 
ture instead of enhancing it. If his 
company were worth having, he was 
not lessened by yielding precedence to 
Lord y—ho matter how hoggish 
and Whiggish he may be. Lord 
had, at all events, behaved to him with 
civility; and the fact of his lordship 
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walking first into the drawing-room 
was no more an outrage on Mr. Cooper 
than the fact of its being expected that 
the illustrious author of the “ Pilot,” 
the * Spy, yj,” the “ Excursions in Swit- 
zerland,’ ‘and all the “ &c.,” should 
proceed thither in the exclusive and 
aristocratic garment of a pair of 
breeches. 

Such grievances, in Mr. Cooper’s 
opinion, justify the strongest measures. 

“There is a diplomatic tradition that 
one of our ministers complained to our 
own government of the treatment his 
wife received at court even; and a pithy 
anecdote is current concerning the mode 
in which Mr. Jefferson avenged her. It 
is not e¢ asy to see in what manner a mi- 
nister can resent the slights of ordinary 
society ; perhaps the best method would 
be to send his family to Paris, where it 
would be certain to meet with good 
breeding, at least, and ask permission to 
visit it, from time to time, in a way that 
would leave no doubt of the cause. But 
a slight that proceeded from the court 
ought to be met promptly. Ifa spirited 
remonstrance did not procure redress, 
the minister should ask his recall, and as- 
sign his reason. Were such a thing to 
occur once, in a case that was clear, and 
our government were to decline filling 
the mission, because it could ask no citi- 
zen to take a family into a country where 
its feelings were not properly regarded, 
the principle would be settled for ever. 

“If there ever was a nation that can 
afford to take high ground, in a matter 
like this, it is our own ; for we are above 
fear, have no need of favour, and cannot 
accept of rewards. No people was ever 
more independent in its facts ; would to 
Heaven it were equally so in its opi- 
nions! Ifa case of this nature should 
occur, the trading part of the community 
would raise an outcry, lest it should de- 
range commerce; the administration 
would probably be frightened by their 
clamour, and the dignity of the republic 
would be abandoned ; ; although the bone 
and sinew of the nation, when properly 
called on, would be ready and willing to 
maintain it. Still, the dignity and “the 
policy of a country are inse parable.” 

We know nothing of the pithy anec- 
dote, or of Mr. Jefferson’s revenge ; 
but we know that this is absurdly silly. 
Courts are regulated by fixed rules, as 
well known as those which govern ju- 
dicatures; and we may be assured 
that, as none of them were infringed to 
the prejudice of any lady, so no swag- 
gering like this would cause them to be 
relaxed. But is not all this worse than 
absurd in a republican ? 
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Wherever he goes, he is on the look 
out for notice; and he thinks it impos- 
sible that he should be in a room with- 
out exciting a sensation. This breaks 
out with exquisite comicality on the 
occasion of his visit to Devonshire 
House, into which he had manceuvred 
to get by a dexterity of canvassing that 
does honour to his diplomatic abilities. 


‘* T cannot tell you why the house of 
the Duke of is considered the very 
centre of exclusion, in the sense last 
named, at London; but I believe such 
to be the fact. After a few general ad- 
missions in favour of colour, texture, and 
workmanship, one would be puzzled to 
say why your sex decided on the fashion 
of the hat at the last exhibition of Long 
Champs. The Duke of is neither 
the oldest, the richest, the handsomest, 
the youngest, nor yet the most illustrious 
man in London, by a great many ; and 
still, in a sense connected with extreme 
haut ton, he is, perhaps, the one most in 
request. He is the most fashionable, and 
that, until the mode shall be changed, is 
all that is necessary to establish to make 
out my case. Mr. mentioned, in 
conversation, that the master of this en- 
viable establishment had expressed a 
desire that he would invite me to be 
among the guests on his next evening. 
* He would have sent his card, but I told 
him you would not stand on the cere- 
mony,’ added my friend. It is always 
so much better that one should conform 
to the usages that custom and delicacy 
prescribe ; and this the more especially, 
when circumstances may render others 
doubtful of their reception, that 1 thought 
he had much better not have told him 
any such thing. A card would have re- 
moved every obstacle, and, as I was on 
easy terms with the negotiator, I believe 
I laughingly intimated as much. All 
that was said on the occasion was said 
in three minutes, and amounted to a de- 
livery of the request, the explanation l 
have mentioned, and my laughing com- 
ment. 

“The next day I dined with two 
Americans, both of whom have long 
been resident here; and the conversation 
happening to turn on visits, I inquired 
whether there was any exemption in the 
case of a peer, about making the first 
visit in England ; or, in short, whether 
our own usage, or that of the Continent, 
prevailed? 1 then mentioned the equi- 
vocal sort of invitation I had to —— 
House. They both assured me I had 
not received the proper attention, and 
that I was not bound to notice it, any 
further than had been done, by a simple 
acknowledgment of the civility of the 
messenger. One might go, or not, on 
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such an invitation. In Paris, it would 
have been my duty to leave a card in 
such a case, and, on its being returned, 
1 might have gone with propriety. 
Under the circumstances, I determined 
to let things take their course; or, if 
Mr. said any thing more about it, 
to go on his account: if not, to stay 
away on my own. When the evening 
arrived, however, Sir James Mackintosh 
very kindly sent a note, to say he would 
be my companion, and T had nothing to 
do but to express my acknow ledgments 
and readiness to accompany him ; for, 
while I cared very little about 
House and exclusion, I did care a good 
deal about receiving such an attention 
from Sir James Mackintosh.” 


In spite of all hints, the duke was 
inexorable: no card was sent, and Mr. 
Cooper was obliged to snap at Sir 
James’s invitation on the evening of 
the great affair. Of course, Sir James 
had been canvassed; else, how would 
he have known any thing about the 
matter? Having got there, he, of 
course, introduces his hero, i.e. him- 
self, as the prominent feature in the 
picture. 

“TI was a little amused with two or 
three whom I knew, and who evidently 
watched my manner, with the idea of 
detecting provincial surprise at the splen- 
dour and beauty by which I was envi- 
roned. The expectation was too obvious 
to be mistaken. As respects the magni- 
ficence, it was certainly a great deal be- 
yond any thing we have, and as certainly 
as much below a great deal I had seen 
on the Continent. As an American, 
perhaps, I ought to have been asto- 
nished, though certainly not as a tra- 
veller. 

* The house was spacious, without 
being remarkably so; the furniture and 
fixtures were comfortable and heavy, 
rather than tasteful and rich; and the 
whole entertainment, the mean approach 
excepted, was as much respectable as 
magniicent. As for the company, I 
saw nothing unusual in its appearance, 
There may have been certain conven- 
tional signals and forms that rendered it 
peculiarly agreeable to those who were 
in the secret; but, judging it by those 
general laws that are supposed to regu- 
late the intercourse of the refined and 
polished, it struck me as being tant soit 
peu below the tone of one or two salons 1 
have entered in Paris. Of course, there 
was no vulgarity, no noise, and a good 
deal of ease, , and much good sense; but 
there was a slightly apparent self-felici- 
tation and enjoyment in a good many, 
that a little too plainly betrayed a con- 
sciousness that they were in House. 
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“ T was a little annoyed by the curi- 
osity to see how an American would be 
struck with the wonders, and may have 
attributed this feeling to some who did 
not entertain it ; but still I should say, 
that while there was possibly less acting 
on the score of personal vanity, and from 
individual motives, than there would have 
been among the same number of French 
people of rank, there was a good deal 
more of it from the exultation of belong- 
ing to a set so particularly exclusive.” 


“ He was a little amused,” “ he 
was a little annoyed,” by the notice 
taken of him. He need not have dis- 
turbed or diverted himself, for he may 
be certain not one of “the two or three 
hundred of the élite of the town” gave 
themselves any trouble about him. 
Some of the people he met at Sam 
Rogers’s might have recognised him, 
but that was the utmost; and there he 
stood gaping like a stuck pig, imagin- 
ing that he was the centre of attraction, 
and endeavouring to persuade himself, 
in the true spirit of vulgarity, that he 
despised the grandeurs all around him, 
as something beneath his critical eye ; 
or, at most, calling only for the exer- 
cise of his candour. But, after all, 
what had the poor Duke of Devonshire 
done to him! Cooper had most in- 
dustriously fished for an introduction 
to Devonshire House, and he obtained 
it. The duke evidently did not care 
for the intrusive visitor; but there is 
no great harm in that. It assuredly is 
no reason why his house, and his com- 
pany, and his arrangements, should 
be sueered at, in the taste of a second- 
hand upholsterer. We are, however, 
not sorry for these matters, after all. 
Piickler Muskau compared the duke’s 
face to thai of a middle-aged Merino 
sheep, which is true enough; here 
Cooper tells him, that his entertain- 
ments are as much “respectable as 
magnificent.” We confess that we do 
not set so much value on his grace’s 
parties as the people who canvass for 
admission to them, but it is not un- 
desirable that he should know what is 
the sort of treatment he is to expect 
from the second-hand lions who go 
about, seeking not only what they may 
devour, but what they may print. 

Cooper is perpetually accusing his 
countrymen of being tuft- hunters — 
which may be true or not, though we 
do not recollect that we have ever ob- 


served it more among Americans than 


other people—but he is himself a tuft- 
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hunter of distinguished degree. Ser- 
vility may be displayed in many ways, 
and in none surer than the continual 
seeking of high society, with a pre- 
tence, at the same time, of not caring 
about it. With all his republicanism, 
Cooper loves a lord. Whenever a lord 
happens to be at any of the entertain- 
ments or parties where he was present, 
it is sure to be noted. If he enters a 
lord’s carriage, he favours us with cri- 
tiques on the coachman’s wig, and 
strictures on his lordship’s behaviour. 
If he utters any absurd impertinences, 
he is listened to by “ half-a-dozen 
lords.” le reminds one of his corre- 
spondents, that “ Lady Warren was a 
native of New York, and a member of 
your own family, having been the sister 
of your father’s grandfather ;” which, 
we suppose, his correspondent knew, 
without his assistance. Spencer, the 
verse-maker, was civil to him, and got 
him the only decent introductions he 
could find. Accordingly, he is re- 
minded of “his cousin, the Duke of 
Marlborough.” A little old footman 
is hired to do all the work of Cooper's 
family; it is not forgotten that this 
unhappy factotum was caught, “in a 
perfect ecstasy, reading the card of an 
earl, which had been just given him at 
the door.” He dines with Sam Rogers, 
“no less than three times with him 
alone :” an odd way of introducing the 
fact that he dined in company with 
Lords Lansdowne, Grey, and Gower, 
and that he was not a bit afraid of 
Lord Grey. On another occasion, 
“the dinner was tant soit peu dull;” 
because, though they had “ Lady Aber- 
deen, wife of the minister,” Lad 

»’ and another title beside, they 
were obliged to sit down without the 
company of “‘two or three gentlemen, 
who were in the House of Lords.” 
He is perpetually putting us in mind 
of his being mistaken for an English 
Cooper; for example, after the Duke 
of Devonshire’s party, where he seems 
to have been regularly chussé — 


“TI went away early, and alone; the 
latter circumstance occasioning a mis- 
take almost as ludicrous as that which 
accompanied the well-known Philadelphia 
experiment in announcing. There is a 
woman of fashion here, a Countess ——, 
whose husband’s title is the same as his 
name, which is the same as our own in 
sound, though not in spelling ; the latter 
having been varied by one of those ca- 
prices that have converted St. Maur into 
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Seymour, and, according to Sir William 
of that Ilk, Pepin into Draper. I gave 
my name to the groom of the chambers 
on leaving the rooms, and, at my request, 
he called for Mr. ’s servant; for I 
had ordered little Smith to be in waiting 
with a cloak, intending to walk home, 
the distance being trifling. The first 
servant on the stairs, however, accus- 
tomed to the title of my fair namesake, 
and aware that she was in the rooms, 
called out in a loud voice for ‘ Lady 

’s people.’ This cry preceded me, 
and, when I reached the caucus, I found 
two powdered and liveried lackeys ready 
to cover me with shawls and cloaks! I 
declined their good offices, but begged 
one of them to call Mr. ’"s mau. 
The little fellow made his appearance, 
amid the sneers and laughter of his taller 
peers, who seemed to regard his pow- 
dered poll and lack of inches much as 
the peacocks regarded the finery of the 
daw.” 


The delicate anonymousness of this 
probable and entertaining anecdote is 
quite refreshing. He will not give the 
name of the Countess , but he 
does tell us that her name is the same 
as his own, though differently spelt. 
Even Lord Palmerston would have 
brains enough to find out that this is 
Lady Cowper. Observations, worthy 
of the worst taste of the silver-fork 
school, on Russell Square people, and 
city people, and people who ask the 
Honourable Mrs. Somebody to their 
parties, abound. As for the politics 
of the work, they are merely trash. He 
is persecuted by an idea that we are 
haunted by fears of America, and that 
our colonial empire is about to break up. 
The strength, the greatness, the power 
of the States, are harped upon without 
end ; but a more unlucky season could 
not be found for such boastings than 
the present, when they are all but 
bankrupt. He has grand plans for 
demolishing England, and seriously 
imagines that an invasion could not be 
resisted. When his own vanity is hurt 
by the neglect which he experiences in 
America, he abuses his own country- 
men as sinking in the social scale; 
when he thinks he can insult us, he 
taunts us with their progression to 
perfectibility. England and America 
understand each other too well to be 
affected by such stuff; and there will 
not be any war because Mr. Cooper 
did not take the pas of a duke, or 
because Mr. Cooper’s intrusive im- 
pertinence excluded him from quiet 
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society. Hazlitt’s account of him, 
which he quotes with much reluctance, 
seems to be accurate: 


““« There are two things I admire in 
Sir Walter — his capacity and his sim- 
plicity ; which, indeed, I am apt to think 
are much the same. The more ideas a 
man has of other things, the less he is 
taken up with the idea of himself. Every 
one gives the same account of the author 
of ‘ Waverley’ in this respect. When 
he was in Paris, and went to Galignani’s, 
he sat down in an outer room to look at 
some book he wanted to see: none of 
the clerks had the least suspicion who 
it was. When it was found out, the 
place was in a commotion. Cooper, the 
American, was in Paris at the same time : 
his looks and manners seemed to an- 
nounce a much greaterman. He strutted 
through the streets with a very conse. 
quential air; and in company held up 
his head, screwed up his features, and 
placed himself on a sort of pedestal to 
be observed and admired, as if he never 
relaxed in the assumption, nor wisbed it 
to be forgotten by others, that he was 
the American Walter Scott.’ ” 


On this passage, he writes a running 
commentary of some half-dozen pages, 
avoiding, however, the main facts. 
The truth appears to be, that Hazlitt, 
who was a cleverer man, but as great 
acoxcomb, cut him in Paris. 


“T never saw Mr, Hazlitt but once, 
and never exchanged a syllable with him 
in my life. At one of the public even- 
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ings of General Lafayette, I observed 
that the latter had been conversing with 
a stranger, who had the air of a student, 
and, as I thought, of an American. Be- 
lieving it might be some one that I 
should be glad to know, I approached 
our illustrious host, and asked if the 
conjecture was right. He told me that 
I was mistaken, that the stranger was 
Mr. Hazlitt ; offering to introduce me, 
if I wished to make his acquaintance, 
I declined the introduction, in conformity 
with the rule already named, and from 
which I have never voluntarily departed. 
There was not so much reason, more- 
over, agreeably to the usages of society, 
why I should have sought an introduc. 
tion to Mr. Hazlitt, as that Mr. Hazlitt 
should have made the first advances to 
me. But I did not care to make his ac- 
quaintance, and there the matter might 
very well have ended. It appears he 
did not think so ; for he wrote me down 
as a coxcomb, possibly in consequence 
of my shewing no empressement to make 
his acquaintance. The reader is not to 
suppose that Mr. Hazlitt knew of Gene- 
ral Lafayette’s offer, for he did not ; but, 
even if he had, it was no excuse for 
calumniating a man with whom he never 
exchanged a syllable.” 


What a noble quarrel! But, as 
this is Mr. Cooper's last kick, we shall 
not disturb his dying moments. He 
may console himself with the reflec- 
tion, that nobody here will again desire 
his absence from his own much-loved 
America. 











THE LIEUTENANT. 
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Future prospects. Disagreeable cata- 
strophes in the Bay of Biscay, and 
off the Island of Madeira. 


Bopp had come into property, and 
retired from the service; R had 
been dismissed it with disgrace ; and, 
on the principle, I suppose, of even- 
handed justice, a court assembled for 
the purpose of “ investigating the con- 
duct of Lieut. George H——, late of 
H.M.S. Repulse, on the night” of my 
having boarded the pirate, and insulted 
my superior officer. Witnesses were 
forthcoming. Facts are stubborn things 
—discipline must be kept up; and, 
after a long deliberation, the sentence 
ran that “he be severely reprimanded, 
placed at the bottom of the list, and 
be never employed on actual service 
again.” They had better have smashed 
me at once while they were about it ; 
for then, after the affair had blown over, 
I might have had a chance of being 
restored. But though there might be, 
and was, a difference of opinion, under 
all circumstances, about the necessity 
of the harshness of the finding (also of 
my strict legal liability ; for the Re- 
pulse had long been paid off, recom- 
missioned, sent to the Mediterranean ; 
and her old commander was now ad- 
vanced to the rank of rear-admiral, 
having hoisted his flag on board the 
, in which he was going to pro- 
ceed to South America), and whe- 
ther a recommendation to clemency 
would have not been consistent with 
the safety of the service, there could 
be none about the fairness with which 
the trial was conducted, for men of 
higher honour than my judges were, 
never sat round a table. The president 
was a man who never blenched at flash 
of cannon; but his hand trembled, 
and his eyes swam, when he restored 
me the testimonials I had handed in 
after my defence, and spoke the words 
recorded, which were officially con- 
firmed. He had known me from my 
cradle, and it went to his heart’s core 
to blast my professional prospects for 
ever for one single fault. 
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PART THE SECOND. 












Jocker came in person to my 
hotel. All his eccentricity had va- 
nished for the time—bhis dry, short 
manner was completely changed ; and 
that his whole mind was engrossed in 
kindly interest about me was evident, 
from his never flying off to any other 
subject during the whole of the visit 
which he paid. Things have gone 
hard with you, things have gone hard 
with H 3’ he said, “on either 
tack, both afloat and ashore too. But, 
never despair. Come and dine with 
me to-day on board the flag-ship: 
you'll meet no one to speak of but 
your old messmate, Johnson” (now 
Jocker’s flag-captain) “ and my bro- 
ther; and we’ll talk matters over, and 
see what can be done.” 

I was the more touched by his kind- 
ness, because it was so perfectly un- 
looked for, being well aware that the 
handsome way in which he had come 
forward on my trial was solely attri- 
butable to his sense of justice, and 
having always fancied on board the 
Repulse that I was any thing but a 
favourite with him. Had he not come 
to me, I should as soon have thought 
of going to him as of presenting myself 
at court. But the world and I have 
generally misunderstood each other ; 
and amongst the many misfortunes I 
have known, a morbid sensibility of 
temperament has not been the least. 
I knew that the Wilmots were at the 
Isle of Wight; I knew that Charlotte 
G was with them}; and I knew, 
too, that I should be received with a 
welcome kind as ever. But, now that 
I was ruined and disgraced, I deter- 
mined, let the effort cost me what it 
would, never to go near her I loved, 
till I had done something to wipe away 
the stain attached to the name I bore. 

As Jocker had promised, I met “ no 
one to speak of” but Johnson and his 
brother, who was a complete contrast 
to the admiral in every respect; very 
much younger, and what is termed 
afloat a “ regular carry-on sort of chap.” 
He enlightened us on most subjects ; 
and informed me had been educated 
for the church, but had entered the 
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army, in which he liked every thing 
but the discipline he found himself 
subjected to, and, after leading a for- 
lorn hope, left it; and was now a 
merchant, about to return to Canton, 
where he was engaged in extensive 
opium speculations. He gave his 
opinion pretty freely about my case, 
and swore, if he were in my place, 
he would resign at once. Jocker 
frowned, and gave him a silencing 
look ; but when I said I had done it 
already, his brow lowered still more 
darkly, and he drily asked what I 
intended doing ? 

“ Going on board the first privateer, 
sir, that wants officers.” 

“ Bravo! that’s the ticket!” ex- 
claimed the admiral’s younger brother, 
up into whose head the madeira was 
beginning to mount. “ I'll fit one out 
myself, get a letter of marque, and give 
you the command.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense! Pass the 
bottle, H Get him the command 
ofacountry ship. He may make some. 
—— Children, Johnson, how many ?” 
he inquired, breaking suddenly off, and 
alluding to a case of distress brought 
under his notice. 


“ Three girls and one boy, sir.” 
“Tla, ha, ha!” roared out Edward 


Jocker, “ that’s a good one. But did 
you see that French brig that was 
brought in by the Juno? I’ve bought 
her for the opium trade. I shall 
have her, if he likes.” 

“ Why, she'll stow nothing,” struck 
in Johnson. “I never saw such a 
craft in all my life. Her bottom’s like 
awedge, and her sides tumble home 
like the bilge of a tar-barrel ; and yet, 
after all, there’s not an eighteen-gun 
brig in the service but will beat her.” 

“ Shall I tell you why? shall I tell 
you why ?” exclaimed the merchant. 
“She was built for a blackbird catcher, 
by her slave deck ; and directly your 
chaps cut her out of a French harbour, 
you must bring her down in the water, 
build high bulwarks on her, clap six- 
teen guns upon her decks, set her rig- 
ging up like bars, and stay her masts 
forward till they bend like that,” he 
said, crooking his middle finger, “ and 
then how the deuce could you expect 
her to sail. Although I’m no sailor, 
I know what a ship is as well as most 
men can tell me; and directly I got 
her into my hands, I slacked all the 
Standing rigging, sent her bulwarks 
flying, and left not an inch of plank 
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standing to hold the wind, not so 
much as a timberhead even—nothing 
but some iron stanchions, with a life- 
line rove through them ; and now I'll 
back her how you like, against any 
thing you like, for a thousand guineas ; 
and as to her stowage, why, for the 
trade I’m going to run her in, if she’s 
registered at four hundred tons, and 
carries three, it’ll answer contract. 
We'll not sail, H ,” turning to me, 
** till my brother’s off. We'll give the 
flagship the benefit of our company as 
far as Madeira ; and to shew them that 
they don’t know what a good craft is, 
when they’ve got one, we'll walk round 
them three times every day before they 
pipe to dinner.” 

“ Pshaw, pshaw!” replied the ad- 
miral, not much relishing the style he 
was going on in, “ you've bought the 
brig, and got ‘ sold’ yourself. There 
let it rest. She’s not worth twopence. 
The man who built her laid her keel 
when he was drunk, and launched her 
before he got sober.” 

The next day I signed articles, 
receiving merely nominal pay, but a 
certain quantity of tonnage, which I 
was at liberty either to fill up or 
sell. My prospects were beginning to 
brighten. I was now in a fair way of 
making a fortune at last; and I began 
to debate whether I might not with a 
good face present myself at the Wil- 
mot’s, when, on inquiry, I had the 
grief and mortification of finding they 
had quitted the Isle of Wight the day 
before ; and, on returning home, a letter 
from Charlotte was lying on my table. 
It was written in a trembling hand, 
and there was more than one tear-mark 
on the sheet. The words were beau- 
tiful and affecting in the extreme — 
more in sorrow than in anger; but 
some ‘“ good-natured friends” had 
plainly been at work, and my motives 
had, as usual, been misconstrued. 
The time had gone by, however, to 
repair my error. They had sailed for 
Madeira, as a last resource; and the 
bitter reflections I endured, when re- 
pentance came too late, infinitely sur- 
passed all the bodily and mental misery 
put together that hitherto I had under- 
gone. 

To mend matters, Captain Wilmot 
called on me in the evening, labouring 
under great excitement; and on my 
inquiry if he had lost his passage, he 
locked the door, and bitterly exclaimed, 
while his voice faltered with emotion, 
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“ There was a time, II , that I 
loved you as a brother, and thought 
you an honourable man, but ”— 

“ Captain Wilmot,” I interrupted, 
“Tam no longer an officer ; but I have 
still the feelings of one, and of a gentle- 
man too. A few years back, and my 
only answer to your insinuation would 
have been a challenge; but with ad- 
versity has come wisdom. I am no 
coward,” I added, observing his dis- 
dainful look ; “ or, if so, I can boast of 
better luck than braver men, for I have 
wounds to shew I know the taste of 
hot lead and cold steel as well as you. 
There is no help, Wilmot, now for 
what I’ve done.” 

“You own it!” he exclaimed, “ and 
dare to look me in the face! Take 
your choice, sir,” produsing a brace of 
pistols, “ and take your stand,” point- 
ing to one angle of the room (which 
was a very small one), while he placed 
himself at the opposite corner. ‘ Are 
you ready ?” 

“ Perfectly, Captain Wilmot.” 

“¢ Fire, then!” he cried ; but I low- 
ered my pistol at the word, and his 
bullet grazed my cheek-bone, entering 
the wall. “ Fire !” he repeated, seeing 
I was unhurt, and had not returned 
his shot, while he squared his body, 
widening his chest to present a fairer 
aim —“ Fire !” 

“ Not at you,” I replied. “ And 
now that I have given you the satis- 
faction of nearly nailing my head to 
the wall, may I ask what good it would 
have done Miss G » in the preca- 
rious state she’s in, to learn by the next 
ship that, for any fancied, or even real, 
neglect on my part towards her, 1 was 
a corpse and you a murderer?” For 
in the eye of the law, where duelling 
terminates fatally without seconds be- 
ing present to see fair play, it is never 
counted less. 

“I did not come here—I did not 
come here, sir,” he replied, “ to re- 
venge her wrongs, whatever they may 
be; but I came to wipe away my 
wife’s dishonour in the blood of one 
ofus. You have stood your chance, 
and let me now take mine.” 

I had seen rather too much of the 
world to feel surprised at any thing 
that could happen in it, and shaking 
the priming out upon the floor, I tossed 
my pistol on the sofa, and advanced 
towards him with an _ outstretched 
hand ; but he drew back from me like 
a scorpion, while a burst of unutter- 
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able anguish shook his athletic frame. 
“ Wilmot,” I said, “ by all that’s sa- 
cred —on my solemn oath—on my 
honour as a sailor and a man, you 
have been imposed upon. I have sat 
at your table and slept under your 
roof, and have ever been as welcome 
in your absence as when you were 
at home; but, hear me, had I been 
capable of harbouring, or had I dared 
to breathe a thought so base as you 
imply, your wife would have spurned 
me from her in hatred as bitter, as her 
feelings must be when she hears how 
deeply you have wronged yourself and 
her. If you doubt my word, load and 
target me again—my life shall never 
weigh against a woman’s fame; and 
when it’s all over, just reason with 
yourself whether it was worth my 
while to turn liar the last few seconds 
that I had to live.” I saw this stag- 
gered him, and I carried on: “ I know 
there is a foolish story current in the 
village, which can only be traced to 
the servants’ hall; and, in the first 
place, must have been picked up by 
eavesdroppers, arising from my poor 
father’s getting angry about my going 
over to the cottage so often, not know- 
ing that I went to see Charlotte. But 
let me be brought face to face to my 
accusers who, after such a lapse of time, 
come forward with such a charge, and 
then hear what they'll have to say 
upon the subject.” 

Nothing blinds a man to the truth 
so much as jealousy ; and in no case, 
when a man’s eyes are once opened, 
is he so much awake to his own folly. 
So it was with Wilmot. And a meet- 
ing which had commenced in strife, 
and seemed likely to terminate in 
bloodshed, ended in truer friendship 
than ever, and his acceptance of a 
passage on board my brig, to join his 
wife ; who, being happily blessed with 
a good conscience, though she thought 
his conduct strange, and fretted at it, 
never dreamed of the cause. 

Having nothing of my own beyond 
what was in futuro, I had been, of 
course, unable as yet to rescue poor 
Kate (who was much too proud to re- 
ceive assistance from any but her bro- 
ther) from the miserable drudgery of 
teaching brats in a family, where the 
lady of the house informed her, on their 
first meeting, that it was not “ her plan ” 
to “ introduce the governess” into so- 
ciety, which formerly would have con- 
sidered itself somewhat honoured by 
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her presence: but I had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing it could only be for a 
few months longer, as, from the enor- 
mous profits realised on opium, I should 
be enabled to transmit sufficient money 
for her support. Of my father I could 
ascertain nothing, beyond that he was 
“out of the way.” And things were in 
this state when the brig was ready for 
sea, and only waited for Edward Jocker 
to be off. He was up in London ; and 
when I wrote to him to report it, 
he returned for answer the following 
epistle : 


Dear H—, I received yours of the 
—th inst. Iam at present engaged in 
a transaction of some moment, which, 
although I have no doubt of bringing to 
a favourable issue, yet, as another party 
is concerned, and I am obliged to be 
upon the spot, I cannot answer for how 
long I may be detained in London. The 
Dido had better sail at once, therefore, 
without me (my brother’s ship not being 
nearly equipped, waiting for him is, of 
course, out of the question), as any fur- 
ther loss of time may make considerable 
difference in regard to the markets, 
Wishing you a pleasant and prosperous 
voyage, believe me, dear H » yours 
sincerely, Epwarp Jocker. 


“ Humph !” exclaimed the admiral, 
on reading the above. “ Engaged in a 
transaction of some moment, is he? I 
hope he’ll not burn his fingers for your 
sake. He cut his own throat !” 

“ Pigs generally do in the water, 
I believe, sir,” replied Johnson, who 
was present. Independent of my old 
messmate’s merits as an officer, he was 
most invaluable to Jocker from being 
able, by long habit, to catch his train 
of thought in an instant, without the 
smallest difficulty. 

Blue-peter was hoisted on board the 
Dido, the foretopsail loosed, and in 
process of time the brig got under 
weigh ; but with a ship’s company 
consisting of twelve, including idlers * 
and the “ master,” I found it impos- 
sible to make sail man-of-war fashion 
all at once ; for the tremendous hoist 
to our topsails, and the squareness of 
the yards, required all hands upon the 
halliards—and up they went to the 
mastheads, one at a time, in a way 
which would have made me blush, 
had not the gales of the North Sea 
and the suns of India physically in- 
capacitated my countenance from ex- 
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hibiting such a delicate piece of 
modesty. 

The Dido was certainly a clipper, 
and, in light winds and smooth water, 
as pretty a command as a reasonable 
man would wish for; but with any 
thing of a sea on, of all wet crafts she 
was the most regular washing-tub any 
poor devil ever got miserably ducked 
in. Edward Jocker had most assuredly 
sent the gunnels “ flying” with a ven- 
geance, for deuce a bit of any thing 
was there to prevent a fellow’s being 
washed overboard but his miscalled 
* lifeline,” consisting of a piece of 
sixthread, covered with canvass, and 
painted green, rove through the eyes 
in the heads of the polished iron 
stanchion, which, being rather a touch 
above our powers of rubbing to keep 
bright, I had very soon daubed black. 
In a breeze, “ Hang on by your eye- 
lids” was the word. With double 
reefs in, the hatches were obliged to 
be battened down; and then poor 
Wilmot, who was a true soldier, 
hated the sea, and suffered dreadfully 
from sickness, used to curse his stars, 
and wish himself ashore; for being 
drenched on deck, and stifled below, 
were things he was unaccustomed to, 
and did not understand. 

One afternoon, when under a close- 
reefed maintopsail and reefed foresail, 
during some very heavy weather which 
we experienced in the Bay of Biscay, 
whilst performing some extraordinary 
evolutions, such as poking her pointed 
nose below the water, to see what she 
could pick up, and how she liked the 
way to the bottom, where I expected 
every minute we were going, a sea 
struck us on the weather-quarter ; and 
as the brig broached to, my legs were 
washed from under me by the weight 
of fluid, which like a swollen torrent 
rushed athwart her deck, carrying three 
men overboard besides myself. As to 
boats, besides our launch, which was 
floating bottom upwards somewhere 
about the parallel of 47° N., and one 
small cockle-shell langing to the stern 
davits, we had none; and all that could 
be done was to heave us a rope’s-end, 
Whether, judging from the numerous 
hair-breadth escapes I have had of 
drowning, it may be my fate eventually 
to be hanged, I cannot tell: I trust not ; 
but in this instance I was the only one 
who made a successful grab at the cord, 
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as it came flying over our heads, and, 
half bruised to death and cut to pieces, 
I was hauled on board. A man-of- 
war was close to windward of us, and 
some of the officers, seeing the accident, 


with the generous daring gallantry of 


Englishmen, little recking of their own 
danger, lowered the lee-quarter boat ; 
but with what success we could not 
learn,— for the weather coming on 
thick, and the gale increasing, we were 
obliged to look out for ourselves. 

“ For’ard with ye, lads, and man 
the fore clue-garnets !” I sung out, dur- 
ing a sudden lull, when with some de- 
gree of safety we could let go whatever 
we had hold of, or, at least, have one 
hand for ourselves, and another for the 
owners; but ere the ropes were 
stretched along the brig had risen to 
the top of the waves, and a moaning 
gust had swept every inch of canvass 
out of the boltropes, as clean as if it 
had been ripped from them with a knife. 

When hove to, she behaved prettily, 
and went far towards retrieving her 
character as a sea-boat; and the latter 
part of the following day, the weather 
moderating, we were enabled once 
more to carry on; but it was with a 
heavy heart I gave the course for Ma- 
deira,— for Wilmot was amongst the 
missing ones, and I scarcely dared to 
hope he had been saved. It was so 
hazy the night we made Porto Santo, 
that we were right abreast—to the east- 
ward of it—before we saw the land. 
After hauling round to the southward 
of the Desertas, I put the brig under 
easy canvass, and steered for Funchal, 
expecting to be at anchor in the Roads 
by about four bells in the morning 
watch. Leaving the second mate, a 
blundering, uneducated Irishman, to 
look out, I laid down on deck, with 
the fall of the maintopsail halliards 
coiled away in a round coil for my pil- 
low, leaving orders to be called, at all 
events, in an hour, or before, if the 
breeze—which was from the northward, 
light—freshened, or any thing occurred 
worth reporting ; but the time had not 
expired, when I was aroused from my 
slumbers by an appalling death-shriek, 
coupled with the sounds of war. I 
started to my legs. A double-headed 
shot had cut the helmsman in half, 
catching the poor fellow in his abdo- 
men, and the divided parts of his 
mangled carcass were yet quivering as 
they lay, deluging the planks with gore. 

“Thim has fired, sir!” exclaimed 
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the horror-strack mate, pointing to a 
large vessel on our weather-beam, bear- 
ing down upon us right before the 
wind; “and thim’ll shoot!” he ad- 
ded, cowering, as a sheci of flame 
issued from the larboard aftermost port 
of another stranger, a little on our lee 
bow,—the shot whisking over our 
mastheads. 

“ Hard-a-weather with the helm, 
and square away the yards! Be cool 
now, men, be cool!” I shouted, at the 
same time slacking off the boom-sheet 
abaft. “ Hoist away the lower stu’n’- 
sails,— out with the tacks, and run ’em 
up, lads!” I continued, walking forward 
with an assumed air of composure to 
the long gun—the only one we had. 
It was always kept double-shotted ; I 
primed and pointed it, breathing a si- 
lent prayer to Heaven for success. A 
smart jerk of the laniard of the lock — 
we ourselves were clouded in smoke, 
and the stranger on our bow had her 
mainyard in sunder in the slings, a 
wreck of splintered spar and split can- 
vass hanging down on either side of the 
rigging, like the broken, drooping 
wings of a wounded bird. With a 
slovenliness unworthy of the school in 
which [had been brought up, the booms 
had never been rigged in when the 
stu’n’sails were hauled down; but 
now this, considering our shortness of 
hands, was a most material point 
gained in making sail ; and, thanks to 
Almighty God, the wind was the very 
sort for the brig to slip a-head in; and 
the Frenchman a-stern cracked none of 
our sticks, though he aimed at nothing 
else, or another spell in a Gallic prison 
might have been my lot. We stood 
on, clustered on the quarter-deck in 
breathless silence, till one iron messen- 
ger splashing in the water under our 
counter, and another immediately after- 
wards falling still shorter of the mark, 
called forth a hearty cheer, which told 
the frigate she might secure her guns 
again, or blaze away till all was blue, 
for aught we cared; and, ere the sun 
was “ up” at noon, her topsails were 
half sunk below the horizon, and the 
island of Madeira was just visible from 
the mainroyal-yard, above it, bearing 
N.N.E. 


Cuap. IT. 


The evil effects of being in too great a 
hurry. 


Now that I was so much to leeward 
of my port, to beat up would have been 
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an unjustifiable loss of time, and run- 
ning back into the lion’s mouth; but 
J scarcely knew which was the most 
painful,—to be the bearer of bad 
tidings, or to be driven away without 
seeing Charlotte, when the chances 
were we might never meet again. 

About four months after this, I was 
greeted with a sight of Foki Land— 
the “ asses’ ears” pricking up promi- 
nently in their proper places. It was 
full an hour before daylight when we 
were off the bold rugged Lemmas, and, 
with stu’n’sails set, the brig was going 
at least nine knots through the water ; 
but, without shortening sail, a compra- 
dore’s boat, with its taunt, slender 
mast, and chattering crew, boarded us 
to windward: the pilot sprung upon 
the deck, and, with a fair proportion of 
bullying and * bobbery,” brought us 
safely into the harbour of Cap-sin-moon, 
just in time to get our anchors down 
previous to a typhoon, which, like all 
those that went before and have come 
after, was, of course, the “‘ hardest ever 
known.” 

After it had blown itself out, 1 went 
up to the narrow-streeted, ill-paved, 
hot and cold, dull, stinking suburbs of 
Canton, to transact business with my 
consignees ; and now that I was meta- 
morphosed from the lieutenant of a 
king’s ship into the trading master of a 
merchautman, it was astonishing how 
glibly I slid into the way of calculating 
dollars as ‘* cutely” as a Yankee. 

I soon discovered that the pleasant- 
est part of trade is the money gained. 
All the payments were made in pigs of 
solid— usually called Sycee—silver ; 
and my very first trip enabled me to 
ransom Kate, and to walk the deck 
with a freer, lighter step than I had 
done for many a day. While on board 
my brig, lying at single anchor, off 
the peaked island of Lintin, Hexter, 
the chief mate, came alongside one af- 
ternoon, in a sampan, or small native 
boat, holding in his hand a packet of 
letters, tied together with an old shoe- 
riband passed round them by way of 
lashing, They were for me, and were 
the first that had arrived either here or 
in Bengal. “ Heave them up!” I 
said, impatient for intelligence. He 
did so; but, unfortunately, they struck 
end on against a dead-eye, and, their 
band bursting, rebounded, helter-skelter, 
into the turbid stream. Only one 
letter was restored to its owner, and, 
afier carefully drying it, all was unin- 
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telligible but the following words, in 
Edward Jocker’s hand: “ If old 
M ” (the partner next in seniority 
to him) “ humbugs you with a convoy, 
d—n the risks, and run a-head.” There 
was no one to blame for the accident 
but myself; and, vexed as I felt at 
first, 1 was still more tantalised when 
Tlexter said that ** two of them were 
from ladies, he was sure.” 

‘¢ Tlow could he tell that ?” 

‘ By the directions.” 

“ Should he know either of the 
hands again, were he to see them ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ Come down into the cabin, then, 
Hexter,” I rejoined; and, unlocking 
my desk, I put two letters on the ta- 
ble—one from Kate, and the other 
from Charlotte G - He hesitated, 
turned them over repeatedly, and at 
last pitched upon Miss G ’S. 
“ Thank God, then, she’s alive!” I 
murmured. 

“ Or was so four months back, I 
dare say,” remarked the matter-of-fact 
chief mate. 

** Did you look at the outside date: 
Where was it from ?” 

‘* There was none on it,” he replied, 
— “ for it came in the same packet 
with the letters for the house, from Mr. 
Jocker.” 

* Impossible !” 

‘‘ Not at all,” said Hexter, putting 
on a knowing smile: * 1 wouldn’t 
tell you at first; but they’re married. 
Mr. M A 

“ Married!” I exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing him, while the breath forsook my 
body. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the honest fel- 
low, who never by any possibility 
could take two ideas into his head at 
once without confounding both. ‘I 
was told I ought to congratulate you, 
and so I do,” taking my hand ; * though 
I never saw your sister, and, may be, 
never shall,” 

“ Sister! No, no, Hexter,” I said, 
preserving a calm exterior, though I 
was almost “onsumed by internal fire ; 
“ she is not my sister: I have been 
toiling here for a faithless woman - 

«“ ]—I—I,—It may be a—a mis- 
take.” 

“No, no, Hexter ; it tallies with the 
rest. My life has been a series of mis- 
fortunes, and when a gleam of sunshine 
has burst forth, it has been but to blind 
me to the gathering clouds and coming 
storm. We shall weigh to-morrow 
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with the morning sun. I will do my 
duty to the last, and take this brig 
safely into port ; but there I quit her ; 
and if your owners have the slightest 
sense of justice left, they will give you 
the command.” 

“ No, sir, no; I don’t want that. 
We pull well together, and I had ra- 
ther plod under you till I can buy 
something of my own. It may be a 
mistake. Canton is such a place for 
“ galley packets,” and I have such a 
bad memory, and all. If you'll keep 
at anchor here six-and-thirty hours, 
longer, I’ll go up again, and never 
rest F 

But I shook my head, and motioned 
him to quit the cabin; for I wished to 
be alone, and his clumsy, though well- 
meant, efforts at comfort only bored me. 


Cuap. III. 


At the commencement of which 1 wind 
up my affairs, and at its close my nar- 
rative. 

I kept my word,—carried the Dido 
safely into port, and there left Hexter, 
who was one of the simplest-minded 
and most honourable creatures in exist- 
ence, in command,—retiring from the 
sea for ever, alike disgusted with my 
profession and the numerous evils to 
which I fancied it had exposed me; 
though, in truth, I was adopting the 
convenient plan of blaming another for 
my own faults. Not having had any thing 
to lose, but all to gain, neck or nothing, 
wealth or beggary, had been my motto. 
Opium alone was much too narrow a 
field for my restless, speculating spirit 
to range in, and with a “ species of 
madness—of infatuation,”—as my poor 
father would have termed it, I had had 
a touch at every thing, going all the 
while upon that tempting bane of thou- 
sands, paper credit, which was much 
easier to be got in India then than it is 
just now. But as it happened, where 
ninety-nine, perhaps, might have been 
ruined, I was the hundredth who suc- 
ceeded ; and on winding up in Calcut- 
ta, after making arrangements to pay all 
honorably, I found myself possessed of 
sufficient, if not to satisfy my avarice, 
at least to render me independent, and 
to provide for the support of the only 
being that, notwithstanding the allega- 
tions of the gardener, had any claim 
upon me, with the exception of my 
father,-- of whom, whether he was 
alive or dead, in prison or out of it, up 
to this time, Lhad still heard. nothing. 
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Commander Harris, of the Peacock 
sloop-of-war, was about to return to 
England. He had served under me as 
midshipman in former days, and of. 
fered me a passage home, as “ the only 
mark,” he said, “ of respect he could 
shew to an old and valued friend, 
whose watchmate and protegé he once 
had been.” There was a kind of 
“ proud humility,” and modest, but 
bold —or, rather, I should say, firn— 
decision in this young man’s character 
which endeared him to every body, fore 
and aft; and, as I once heard an old 
seaman remark of Jocker, ‘‘ there was 
more of the captain, and less of the 
bully, in him’’ than was generally to be 
met with amongst officers of his age, 
mauy of whom, by indiscreet patron- 
age, had risen to the top of the tree, 
even before they were well fitted to do 
their duty at the bottom. We carried 
despatches from the governor-general, 
and the admiral, and save at the old 
baiting-place, St. Helena, where we 
anchored for about six hours, and off 
Ascension, where we hove to, sent a 
boat in, and got some turtle, stopped 
no where. 

The well-known, oft-heard cry of 
“ A strange sail in sight!” came from 
the look-out one evening, as the boat- 
swain’s mate was gruffly calling, “ Star- 
boli’ns, ahoy !” at eight o'clock. 

‘“* Where-away, and what’s she like ?” 
replied the officer of the watch, desir- 
ous of ascertaining particulars before he 
reported it to Harris, who was down 
below. 

“ A little on the lee bow, sir” (we 
had got the south-east trade upon our 
starboard quarter) — “‘ square-rigged, 
and large, rather. She'll be slap 
aboard of us afore long,” added the 
man, as Harris, hearing what was going 
on, came up the ladder, accompanied 
by his first-lieutenant, D: . The 
stranger was a large brig, with her star- 
ee tacks on board, under single- 
refed topsails, top-gallantsails, jib, and 
courses, and exceedingly taunt-rigged ; 
which, from the respective bearings of 
the two vessels, and the rate the sloop 
was going at, had we both stood on, 
would have gone astern of us. 

“ Cast loose a gun, D » and 
shew him the night-signals,” said the 
captain; but, before the toggles of the 
lanterns could be inserted in the beck- 
ets on the staff, the stranger’s helm was 
down, and, spinning round like a top, 
off he went upon the other tack, blazing 
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away at us seven times, as gun suc- 
ceeding gun of his larboard broadside 
was, by this bold manceuvre, during the 
execution of which he ran the risk of 
being crippled when in stays, brought 
to bear upon the sloop. His object 
was to wing us, and then gain the 
wind ; but, with all his skill and im- 
pudence, he succeeded in cutting away 
nothing beyond some of our running 
gear. 

“ Keep her west,” continued Harris, 
calmly. The first-lieutenant trimmed 
the yards, and not a shot was fired from 
the sloop, until we crossed the other’s 
wake at right angles, when the whole 
broadside was poured with precision 
into the brig’s stern. 

“ Heave to, D !” added the 
commander of the king’s ship, as he 
saw the other’s mainmast fall. The 
brig had now nothing left her, but ei- 
ther to knock under, or come and be 
peppered ; for, having no after sail, 
her head consequently fell off before 
the wind ; and we lay hove to, to lee- 
ward, directly in her track, while round 
and grape entered her bows in showers 
thick as hail. Enough had been done 
to sicken any man who fought not with 
the fear of the yard-arm before his 
eyes; hut he we had now to capture 
was not one to be driven from his pur- 
pose, or to be taken a prisoner alive ; 
and on, on he sped, nearer and nearer 
every instant, rejoicing in the chance of 
our sinking, while his own loss was 
certain if he run us down,—for his 
craft was scarcely above half the bulk 
and weight of the vessel he was now so 
fruitlessly contending with. 

“ Sail-trimmers from the guns! Lee 
main, and main-topsail braces!” sung 
out Harris, who had confidence in him- 
self, his men, and the barky under his 
command, in the same collected tone 
he had used throughout the action, 
keeping one eye aloft on the yards, and 
the other steadily fixed upon the brig. 
“ Fill away !” was his next brief order ; 
and, as the creaking spars and shiver- 
ing sails received the wind, the Peacock 
made a sudden spring a-head, like a 
Frenchman before a bayonet; and the 
brig shot by, grazing, and almost rub- 
bing our stern; but the miss in this 
instance proved as good as any mile. I 
looked at Harris; he curled his lip in 
silent pride ; but, despite the discipline 
the sloop was in, an uncontrollable 
burst of admiration escaped the lips of 
all on board, answering the execrations 
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which echoed from the strangers at the 
frustration of their designs. Methought 
I heard a voice which needed but once 
hearing to be known again, and I 
jumped upon a gun which had been 
recently and frequently discharged ; 
but its heat struck not to my feet,— for 
a clammy coldness chilled my body, 
and a feather might have lakl me on 
the deck. Like a demon of darkness, 
on the taffrail of that brig stood my 
cousin, Staworth, exposed ; but unhurt 
in all the deadly fire, waving a torch, 
and breathing defiance in language 
difficult to be imagined, and far too 
horrible to be described: 

The night darkened, the sky red- 
dened ; and a midshipman in the fore- 
top hailed the deck with the intelli- 
gence, that a ship was flaming to the 
westward. 

“* Out pirating,” remarked the young 
commander. ‘ Avast firing, there! 
We've silenced them all,” added he, 
turning to the first-lieutenant, “ but 
that noisy madman abaft; and, as he 
seems inclined to stick to the last, we 
must take a lesson out of his own book, 
and try the experiment of stem versus 
stern.” 

The Peacock had borne up in chase, 
of course, directly Staworth passed, and 
our flying jib-boom was over his taf- 
frail; when, for the last time, Harris 
sung out, “ Strike, sir, or I'll sink 
you !” 

My cousin responded to the threat 
with an unearthly laugh, and, bounding 
forward, dashed down the torch, with, 
“ Here’s for h—, then, altogether-—— ;” 
but the rest was never uttered. 

A lurid pillar of fire shooting up 
from the fore part of the brig,--a stun- 
ning crash louder than the bursting 
roar of a voleano,—a concussion in the 
air aloft, which deadened the breeze 
around, suddenly becalming us, as 
though by magic, and all that remained 
to tell of the pirate craft, her reckless 
captain, and his crew, were the floating 
masses of burning wreck, which, where- 
ever they fell, metamorphosed the dark 
blue, troubled waves into huge patches 
of molten gold. The blazing fragments 
of the wreck had been scattered above, 
below, and all around; yet, by God’s 
mercy, every soul on board the sloop 
remained unscathed,—- hardly a rope- 
yarn having been injured by the ex- 
plosion, which, had it occurred three 
seconds later, would have hurled every 
mother’s son of us to his last account. 

s 
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For a moment or two subsequent to 
the appalling shock a deathlike silence 
reigned around, and the boldest stood 


at their quarters like men in a state of 
was” 


petrifaction. But our canvass 
once more inflated with a sound, which 
not only resembled but was in reality 
the “rushing of a mighty wind ;” and 
again was the voice of the young com- 
mander heard, mingling its deep tones 
with the hoarse rattle of the drum 
beating the retreat. 

“ All hands trim sails! In 
the starboard stu’n’sails, Mr. D 
and brace the yards up. Fore- -topmast 
head, there !” he continued, to a mid- 
shipman, who was sitting p verched upon 
the crosstrees. 

‘ Sir?” 

* Can you make out any thing amid 
the glare there, on the bow ?” 

“ Yes, sir; a black hull.” 

“ Down on the foreyard with you, 
then, and let us know when you’ve 
got it in a line with the jibstay.” 

“ Steady —so! now, sir!” presently 
sung out the sharp-eyed youngster, 
who had lain down immediately, and 
was now standing on the yard between 
the trusses, with one hand resting on 
the slings. 

“ Steady—y !” responded Harris, 
turning aft; and “ Steady—y—y !” 
with a still longer shake upon the last 
syllable, was repeated by the man at 
the wheel, as he instantly met her with 
a turn of weather-helm. 

The core, like the body of a glow- 
worm seen end on, from whence the 
brilliant halo shone, was soon visible 
without ascending from the deck, and 
the guns commenced pealing from the 
sloop to attract the notice of the crew 
(if crew there had been any left alive), 
and tell them assistance was at hand. 
We rounded-to, to windward of the 
wreck, and lowered all the boats. I 
went away in one of them, and a more 
horrible sight I never saw. The vessel 
was a mere shell, burnt down to the 
water’s edge; but the flames were still 
ascending from the cargo in the hold, 
while ever and anon was heard a 
hissing noise, as the bottom of the gal- 
lant craft danced buoyantly in the 
trough of the sea which washed over 
the blackened ruin of timber, here and 
there vandyked with red-hot sparks, 
the fluid evaporating in dense clouds 
of curling vapour. To board was im- 
possible — it would have been like 
jumping into the crater of Vesuvius 


with 
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during its eruption. We hailed, and 
a faint groan answered us; not from 
the wreck itself, but from amid a 
floating, tangled heap of smouldering, 
lialf-quenched drift, and burning ropes. 
D—— dashed towards it in the gig, 
and dragged forth the nearly consumed 
remains of two fellow-mortals, one 
dead, and the other dying; the flesh 
falling away in cindery flakes from the 
thighs of the latter, the bones of which 
protruded forth but a short way, the 
lower parts having been calcined, and 
ground to powder by the working of 
the spars, between which he had been 
jammed. We cut him adrift from his 
dead shipmate, to whom he had been 
lashed, not back to back, but head to 
heels, and got him into the boat as 
gingerly as possible; but he was quite 
insensible, and died ere we could sweep 
up alongside of the sloop. We could 
not ascertain the name of the craft, 


“though, lying on our oars, we re- 


mained close to her till daylight, when, 
her run being burnt through, she sank. 
So, hoisting the boats up, we held on 
our course, commiiting the bodies to 
the deep with the usual simple but 
impressive solemnities of a sea-burial. 
For the rest of the voyage we spanked 
merrily along, and from the hour we 
had Flores on one beam, and Fayal 
on the other, we never started tack or 
sheet, touched a brace, or checked a 
bowline ; running—thanks to a south- 
wester, that did the heart of a sailor 
good to feel it blow—at the average 
rate of ten knots an hour, till we made 
the Start; when we hauled up about a 
point or so, as “ fader-land” loomed 
through the fog broad on the lee-how. 
I knew not, of course, where Kate 
resided, but when I transmitted money 
for her use I advised her, as the best 
course she could adopt, to establish 
herself in the family of some clergy- 
man who might be willing to receive 
her, where she would meet with society 
equal, if not in actual rank (the value 
of which, without fortune, we had both 
of us pretty well ascertained by this 
time), at least in cultivation of mind 
and general pursuits. On landing, | 
proceeded to London, to ascertain from 
my agent her address. The family 
seat was but a few miles out of the 
direct route, and, with pardonable 
weakness, I turned aside to view it 
once again; and, hidden from the 
world’s rude gaze, to drop a tear upon 
my mother’stomb. As in the former 
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case, it was evening when I arrived ; 
and I felt glad of it, for I dreaded 
being recognised by any of the vil- 
lagers. ‘ Every man hates his sue- 
cessor,” is a proverb as well known as 
it is generally true: but now I stood 
an altered, a wiser, and, I trust, a 
better man. All feelings of bitterness 
liad passed away, and given place to a 
calm state of mind, which enabled me 
to say, “Thy will be done,” and lift 
up my heart in thankfulness for all 
the mercies I had experienced, and 
the many blessings that were left me 
still; and, though I could not dis- 
guise from myself that my happiness 
in this world was for ever blighted, I 
left the churchyard with a firm con- 
viction that I had yet duties to per- 
form, and that, to cherish and give 
way to gloomy grief, would be at once 
unmanly and absolutely wrong. 

There was a right of way for foot- 
passengers across the further end of 
the park, separated from an extensive 
shrubbery by a sunken ditch, and as I 
slowly passed along it I heard a female 
utter an exclamation, either of fear or 
astonishment, or both; and in answer 
to something that she said, but which 
I did not hear, came, ‘‘ Let go, love! 
for, be he devil, man, or ghost, I tell 
you that I will!” The thickets rustled, 
the boughs yielded, and Edward Jocker 
leaped forth with a spring; but, in- 
stead of clearing the ditch, he jumped 
short, and slipping down the steep, 
sloping bank, with his face upon the 
turf, he disappeared. And so did I; 
for there is a certain pitch of endur- 
ance beyond which no man can go, 
and I had but too recently learnt self- 
control to dare trust myself in the pre- 
sence of a man who, probably to serve 
his own ends, had made a tool of me, 
and was now in possession of all that 
I held dearest upon.earth. 

[t was too late in the evening of the 
following day, when I reached London, 
to think of going to my agent's, as I 
knew that I should find the house of 
business closed; and it being, unfor- 
tunately, Saturday, I was obliged to 
postpone all idea of seeing him till the 
beginning of the coming week. Having 
nothing better to do, L took a stroll ; 
and, returning to my hotel about eleven 
o'clock, I stumbled up against the 
Bishop of D , who was getting into 
his carriage from a dinner-party. The 
recognition and surprise were mutual : 
he not thinking me in England, or I 
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supposing that he would be likely to 
know a person he had not seen for 
many a day. 

“TI am truly rejoiced to meet you, 
II——,” he said; “and, if I may 
venture to pronounce an opinion in 
this light, you are looking better than 
I should have expected, when we come 
to think of all the service you have 
seen in various parts of the globe, un- 
known to us, who, happily, are not 
exposed to the vicissitudes and dangers 
men of your profession unavoidably 
encounter.” 

I bowed low to the worthy prelate, 
and, offering him my arm to assist him 
into his carriage, begged I might not 
detain him longer in the air. 

* To which part of London are your 
steps directed—can I take you?” he 
inquired ; “or can I offer you a bed 
under our roof? For the many happy 
hours I have spent in shire will 
ever render the son of your poor mo- 
ther welcome, for as long and as often 
as he pleases.” 

“ If you'll allow me, I’ll make use 
of your lordship’s carriage as far as 
Oxford Street,” I said, profiting by 
his kindness, for it was just coming on 
to rain; “and probably, as I have 
scarcely been six-and-thirty hours 
ashore, you will tell me any thing you 
know about my sister: for I believe 
she corresponds with one of your 
daughters, and I have not seen her 
yet.” 

* Indeed!” he exclaimed, with an 
air of some surprise ; “ I wonder at 
your coming to London first, too.” 

“ Why, situated as I was, I should 
only have lost more time by acting 
differently. An answer from my agent 

” 


“ Ah! very true. Business cannot 
be neglected ; though it would, indeed, 
be well for us if we all paid the same 
attention to things eternal, that none 
of us want exhorting to do to earthly 
matters. But,” added he, “ your sister 
is quite well; and, I trust, as happy 
as she deserves.” 

“ And my father?” T said, stringing 
my nerves to hear the worst. 

The bishop shook his head. 

‘¢ He lies not in the vault,” I ex- 
claimed, my thoughts reverting to in- 
sanity and suicide. 

“ My friend,” replied my companion, 
“it is, indeed, a painful subject to 
touch upon at all times, and more 
particularly so now: but, unsustained 
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by Him, to whom alone we can look 
for support and succour amid the sore 
trials of this world, which are merci- 
fully sent to prepare us for the next, 
his once powerful and energetic mind 
has fallen a prey to anguish ; and sink- 
ing, I fear, beyond the power of man 
to aid him, he now continues in a 
state bordering upon idiotcy.” 

I neither moved nor spoke— it had 
not come upon me unprepared, for a 
vague and melancholy foreboding had 
long been hovering round my heart— 
but, dropping my head upon my breast, 
sat silent as a stone; and, when the 
coachman pulled up, mechanically got 
out and walked straight forward, with- 
out being aware that I was not entering 
an hotel. On discovering my mistake 
I apologised, and prepared to take my 
leave; but the bishop refused to let 
me go, and himself conducted me to a 
room, where, throwing myself upon 
the bed, I passed a sleepless night. 

When I met my benevolent host at 
breakfast the next morning, he told me 
he was going to preach a charity 
sermon in one of the churches at the 
west end, and asked me to accompany 
his family. Ofcourse I did so, and 
the first thing I saw on getting into 
the rectory pew was either Captain 
Wilmot or his ghost entering the gal- 
lery, with a lady on each arm. Shading 
my face with my hand, so as I could 
see but not be seen, I ventured to look 
up. Charlotte was there, but not her 
husband: she was the very picture of 
delicacy, and the hectic flush and raven 
ringlets contrasted strongly with the 
lily paleness of her features. The 
laughing, arch expression of her face, 
was gone, but the flashing eye re- 
mained; and at the prayer for the 
preservation of “all that travel by land 
or by water,” I watched it, softened 
and upturned to heaven with a look of 
holy fervour I shall never forget. The 
plate was handed round, and, as the 
money fell from her ringless hand, the 
words of Ifexter, “ It may be a mis- 
take!” resounded in my ears, louder 
than my first broadside; and, forget- 
ting where I was, I rushed out of 
church to ascertain the truth. 

‘* Master ’s at lunch — can’t see no- 
body,” consequentially replied a pert, 
fat looby, in mourning livery, glancing 
with a supercilious air of contempt 
over my careless attire, which had 
been turned out by a Bengal tailor, 
and, not being well cut, did. not seem 
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to meet his approbation; as, having 
tracked the Wilmots to a house in 
Hertford Street, Mayfair, I knocked 
at the door, and desired to speak to 
the captain. 

I was far too much amused at the 
fellow’s impudence to feel inclined to 
kick him br it, and, quietly giving 
him a written card, desired to be 
shewn into a room till “lunch ” left 
his master at liberty to attend to me: 
and I sat down with much the same 
feelings that a lad of nineteen ex- 
periences on going up to be examined. 
Silks rustled—the handle of the door 
turned, and a lady entered “for a 
book,” but apologised and retired on 
seeing me. 

“¢ Charlotte !’”’ I exclaimed, in a low 
and faltering voice. “ Charlotte!” I 
continued, advancing to support her, 
as she nearly sank with agitation and 
alarm, “forgive me for all my faults, 
my follies, and suspicions 

* George,” she interrupted, “I know 
not to what you can allude; and, what 
is more, I do not wish to hear it: for, 
let me tell you, one of your worst 
faults and noblest points is the un- 
called-for confession of all the wrong 
youdo. We are neither of us children 
now, and the age for girlish and ro- 
mantic love has passed ; but I frankly 
tell the man who holds my heart, that 
this hand ——” 

 Hilloa! hilloa! making up for 
lost time ?— leeway, I suppose you 
call it,” sung out Wilmot, entering the 
room. ‘ Here I am, my dear fellow, 
safe and sound—my feet once more on 
dry land again, thank God! and never 
will I trust them off it, save in stirrups. 
Good heavens! what can men go to 
sea for? If you marry him, Charlotte, 
take my advice, and make him give it 
up: I know what salt-water is.” And 
the bare recollection of his acquaintance 
with it, made him shake his head like 
a school-boy over a black dose. “‘ Stale 
bread, bad cheese, and sour beer, with 
a rotten roof above your head, is better 
than stewed duck and claret, with an 
Don't 
let him tempt you now. If you sail 
with him, you'll be washed out of your 
bed some day and drowned; and if 
he sails without you, your life will be 
composed of two hurries and a fright 
—a bustle when he goes, the same 
when he comes back again, and per- 
fect misery all the time that he’s away 
Sailors are a distinct class of men-- 
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they are, indeed; and, while they go 
to sea, they have no business with a 
wife, or a wife with them.” 

“So you thought, to Mr. If ’s 
cost,” said Mrs. Wilmot, who, although 
upstairs taking off her things, heard 
her husband unusually eloquent, and 
came down to see what it was all 
about; “but perhaps you'll allow 
them to ‘ gang their own gait,’ and not 
look so foolish yourself, Henry, now 
that your turn has come to be laughed 
at.” 

“You've seen your sister and Ned 
Jocker, I suppose?” he inquired, will- 
ing to turn the conversation. 

[ gave an ambiguous nod, which 
left him as wise as ever. 

** It comes on to-morrow,” he con- 
tinued. 

“ What comes on?” 

“ The action.” 

“ What action ?” 

* Don’t you know ? — for assault. 
Why, where your sister was — was — 
teach — residing, the eldest daughter 
tried to catch Jocker for herself, and 
very nearly succeeded, too; but he 
caught a sight of her; and when the 
family went about saying ‘ how ill the 
young woman had behaved,’ he told 
the mother a bit of his mind, fought 
the father, and horsewhipped both their 
sons the very morning of his wedding, 
before he went to church; and, three 
days after marriage, bought your fa- 
ther’s place, put up for the county: 
and now that he’s in the house, you 
may hear him speaking every night on 
every question, from law reform to the 
necessity of muzzling curs. Some people 
think him cracked, and say his brother, 
the admiral, is so too; but his wife 
manages him. And he’s a good fel- 
low,” added Wilmot; “ for when my 
uncle died, and I could not afford to 
dispute the will, he came forward with- 
out security (and a chancery suit costs 
no trifle, let me tell you), or we should 
have gone on to the end of the chapter, 
in the same humble way as when you 
knew us at the cottage.” 

{ congratulated him most sincerely 
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on his accession of the requisite, and 
then returned to tell the bishop all that 
had befallen me in the brief interval 
since my abrupt exit after a most ex- 
cellent sermon; not a single word of 
which, while it reached my outward 
ears, had penetrated to my under- 
standing. A melancholy duty now 
awaited me, and one which I deter- 
mined no false delicacy of feeling 
should prevent me for a moment from 
fulfilling. True, I had never regarded 
my father in the same light as my other 
parent; but his splendid talents,—at 
times, his boundless generosity, and 
the cold, enduring scorn with which I 
had witnessed him receive, unmoved, 
the violent attacks of the enemies of 
Pitt, and silence them with cutting 
sarcasms, which fell from his lips like 
drops of vitriol on a writhing worm, 
had secured my admiration, wonder, 
and respect, where the roots of affection 
found no soil to thrive in. But these 
struggles with his tempestuous, haughty 
nature, tried him sorely ; and when, 
completely overwhelmed, he did break 
down, he sank at once into childish 
imbecility. Under the fostering care 
of his daughter, who watched him with 
a truly filial eye, this wreck of all that 
was strong and mighty wandered at 
large in the extensive gardens, where 
he “did no harm.” It was thought 
that my suddenly seeing him might 
have a good effect, but when I took 
his hand and pressed it to my lips, he 
turned away timorously with a vacant 
look and gibbering cry, seeking refuge 
with Kate ; the only being that he did 
not shun. Nothing could rouse him ; 
and the man that Fox had declared 
“worth his own price, could he but 
be bought,” was, for the remainder of 
his days, a helpless, hopeless, drivel- 
ling idiot. 

Over the rest of my chequered life, 
of which this rough and imperfect 
sketch presents the most interesting 
incidents of my personal career, I shall 
draw a veil; for it contains but little 
worthy of being “logged,” and still 
less likely to attract the general reader. 
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THE REV. W. J. IRONS ON FINAL CAUSES.” 


Tarts book is a more than respectable 
attempt to apply the Coleridgean phi- 
losophy to the doctrine of Final 
Causes; a mode of treating the sub- 
ject which indeed requires a master’s 
power and skill, and is likely to prove 
a perilous instrument in the hand of 
the mere pupil. More incumbent is 
it, therefore, on the critic, who feels 
himself qualified for the task, that he 
should watch carefully against the 
smallest intrusion of error into an ar- 
gument so conducted. Now, it hap- 
peus that this is a field which has 
been by circumstances made “ familiar 
exceedingly” to us, and on which, 
therefore, we need not submit, in the 
smallest degree, to be led by the state- 
ments in the work before us; and for 
several reasons, which will probably 
become sufficiently clear to the reader 
as he proceeds in this paper, we shall 
prefer breaking entirely new ground, 
to the mere analytical labour of cri- 
ticising the very laudable essay which, 
nevertheless, serves well enough as the 
initiative to our own. 

In asserting the claims of revelation 
over those of natural theology, it is, we 
fear, too frequently thought expedient 
to impugn the authority of Paley. We 
suspect, that the advocate is more pre- 
judiced by this mode of conducting the 
case, than the respectable writer whose 
opinion is thus unnecessarily under- 
valued. A large class of readers is at 
once revolted, who might be readily 
conciliated, if not, at the outset, led to 
infer that the new treatise was some- 
thing opposed to that of Paley, instead 
of being, as it really is, in another field 
of inquiry than that where the worthy 
archdeacon made such profitable glean- 
ings. Dealing with natural*evidences, 
he carefully excluded all purely spi- 
ritual investigation ; but he did not 
deny the use of it to others, and some- 
times presumed it, as the hidden 
foundation of the visible superstruc- 
ture which he had engaged to examine. 
It ought not to be too hastily inferred 
that—* Paley, at the very outset of his 


‘ Natural Theology,’ makes an inad- 
vertent admission, which overthrows 
his whole argument, and utterly de- 
stroys the pretended parallel between 
the watch and the universe.” The ad- 
mission supposed to have been thus 
inadvertently inserted, is the paren- 
thetical intimation, that “ it requires 
indeed some previous knowledge of the 
subject, to perceive and understand it !” 
Might not these words have been a de- 
signed concession to a higher philoso- 
phy that he was desirous of acknow- 
ledging, though he felt that it lay be- 
yond the precincts of the science to 
which he was wedded ? 

The case is precisely the same with 
Locke, whose system is judged by the 
earlier chapters of his Essay, unasso- 
ciated with the later portions in which 
he himself contends for all that the 
most @ priori philosopher could de- 
mand. True, nevertheless, it is, that 
too many of the disciples both of Locke 
and Paley argue from one-sided views ; 
and that, however unadvised the cen- 
sures of modern metaphysicians, in 
their full extent, may be to the works 
of those great authors themselves, they 
are but too applicable to numbers who 
profess adherence to their standard. 

Of the “ previous knowledge” al- 
luded to by Paley the necessity is well 
illustrated by Mr. Irons, by means of an 
anecdote told by Campbell, the African 
missionary traveller. When Campbell 
shewed his watch to a group of sa- 
vages, they started back with horror, 
thinking it, at first, from its sound and 
motion, a living and almost supernatu- 
ral thing. It would, therefore, seem 
that a man who knew nothing of our 
division of time, and had never seen a 
watch before, would not, from merely 
exainining it, apprehend the design of 
it, nor argue to a designer. The sa- 
vages, in fact, could not understand 
the use of the watch, even when ex- 
plained tothem. Analysis failed them, 
for want of previous knowledge of the 
synthetic experience ; and this no man 
can obtain but by becoming himself an 
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artist, who, when genuine, always works 
synthetically, not analytically. The 
natural man is not an artist. Art is 
an expression of the spiritual in us, 
and is ascribed, in certain instances, to 
divine in§piration. Thus Moses was 
instructed that the “ Lord had called 
by name Bezaleel, the son of Uri, the 
son of Ur, of the tribe of Judah, and 
had filled him with the spirit of God, in 
wisdom, and in understanding, and in 
knowledge, and in all manner of work- 
manship, to devise cunning works, to 
work in gold, in silver, and in brass, 
and in cutting of stones, to set them, 
and in carving of timber, to work in all 
manner of workmanship ;” and, also, 
that a similar commission had been 
viven to Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, 
of the tribe of Dan; nay, finally, the 
Lord said to Moses,—* In the hearts 
of all that are wisehearted I have put 
wisdom, that they may make all that 
I have commanded thee.” Bezaleel 
and Aheliab would have been at no 
loss to infer a design and a designer in 
the object which startled the savage, or 
merely natural man, only as a wonder. 
And the spiritual man looking on the 
universe, is ready enough to presup- 
pose both a law and an agent, because 
he recognises it as a type of similar 
agency in his own conscience, intelli- 
gence, and feelings. A living process 
of growth, in grace and ability, has 
made him acknowledge a consciousness 
of evolution, and the sense of states and 
conditions attained by a perpetual se- 
ries of developements, and thus quali- 
lied him to anticipate the fact, that 
every object he perceives is the re- 
sult of a combination which is capable 
of analysis. Believing that it may 
have been put together, he feels no 
difticulty in assuming that it may be 
taken to pieces. 

The natural man analyses without 


having performed any previous acts of 


synthesis, save, perhaps, those involun- 
tary generations in which nature re- 

peats the primitive operations of her 
divine author, and which man performs 
in common with the “ inferior kinds,” 

and even the inanimate creation. We 
are indebted to Paley for the profound 
observation, that, in all such repeti- 
lions, it is not the apparent agent that 
produces, but the first mover,—he who 
made the first producing instrument. 
Thus, supposing that a watch could 
generate a watch, the original maker of 
the producing watch would be, in 
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truth and reality, the maker of every 
watch produced from it; “ there being 
no difference,” as Paley justly argues 
(except that the latter manifests a more 
exquisite skill) between the making 
of another watch with his own hands, 
by the mediation of files, lathes, chisels, 
&c., and the disposing, fixing, and in- 
serting of these instruments, or of 
others equivalent to them, in the body 
of the watch already made, in such a 
manner as to form a new watch, in the 
course of the movements which he had 
given to the old one. itis only work- 
ing by one set of tools instead of an- 
other.” These natural generations, 
therefore, though synthetic, are not 
creative, because not principal ; not in- 
telligent, but the result of an intelli- 
gence not theirown. Hence they have 
no artistic power, and no influence by 
way of example, but proceed only in a 
necessitated order of operation; and 
the man who manifests the synthetic 
law in him only by such means ac- 
quires not thereby that predisposition 
to argue the possibility of coutrivance 
and wisdom, and to mark its evidences, 
throughout the grand scale of instru- 
ments and means observable in the vi- 
sible universe, by which we look 
through nature up to nature’s God. 
Putting aside, therefore, the merely 
natural synthesis, as not man’s, but 
his Maker’s, property ; in all other re- 
spects, we are justified in asserting, 
that the natural man merely analyses. 
Knowledge and death were allied from 
the beginning, and the natural sciences 
are compelled either to dissect the dead 
or to kill the living, for the same pur- 
pose ; and it is from the ultimates of 
decomposition that their professors at- 
tempt to extract the laws which regu- 
late the living subject. A vain endea- 
vour, and therefore discouraged by the 
divine penman, who refers us to the 
tree of life, if we would eat of the fruit 
—wisdom. Even in the exercise of the 
natural appetites, the carnal man be- 
comes dissolute, as a moral being, and 
tends to dissolution as a physical exist- 
ence. This is a mystery; butit is one 
which we meet with every day, without 
sufficiently regarding,—the mystery of 
iniquity. There is a second death, 
which is the spiritual; and it is need- 
ful to remark that, in all instances, it 
precedes the first as well as follows it, 
—precedes as a motive what it follows 
as a punishment; and as both occu- 
pies the eternal element of being, which 
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on every side encircles the revolving 
world of mere temporal existence. 

Very different is it with the artist 
who, so far forth as he is an artist, is of 
the tribe of Bezaleel and Aholiab. His 
task is not to separate, but to combine, 
that he may represent an idea pre- 
viously conceived as a whole. And 
such attribute is not confined to the 
poet, or painter, the sculptor, or the mu- 
sician ; for the moral man is also an 
artist, but of a higher kind. His aim 
ought to be to generate a connected 
train of acts which shall, as perfectly 
as possible, embody the one law pro- 
nounced in his conscience as the rule of 
right—“a_mandament eterne”—writ- 
ten on the fleshly tables of the heart, as 
well as engraven on tables of stone. 
The critic, whether in morals or taste, 
is the antithesis of the artist, and for 
the most part is a mere analyst ; 
though it must be confessed, that there 
have been and are instances where the 
critic himself has shewn no small por- 
tion of the creative faculty, and, in re- 
viewing poetry, has almost, if not alto- 
gether, become a poet. Take him for 
all in all, however, he must class 
among the scientific anatomists, whose 
study is the charnel-house, and whose 
pleasure is with dry bones. He loves 
to say to corruption, “ thou art my 
father,” and “ thou art my mother and 
my sister” to the worm! 

Such an one, setting about to dis- 
cover the evidences of design, and the 
traces of a designer’s hand, must ne- 
cessarily be met with (to him) an in- 
superable difficulty at the outset of his 
labour. The end and purpose of the 
adaptation and arrangement, which he 
has learned that he ought to admire, 
will be hidden from his sagacity,—a 
fatal ignorance, since, whether in na- 
ture or art, it is the fitness of the whole 
to the concealed end that proves the 
wisdom, and the power, and the good- 
ness of the design and the designer. 
Ilow frequently is the critic at fault in 
regard to his author’s ultimate inten- 
tion, and the prime purpose of the ar- 
tist’s work! Unless he brings with 
him the spirit which shall unlock this 
mystery, he may separate, and define, 
and syllogise in vain; he never can 
rightly appreciate the performance of 
which he presumes to judge. How 
true is this,—and yet how much more 
so, when man, as a natural theologian, 
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sets himself up as the critic of creation, 
—his Maker’s creation! How is it 
possible here for him to gain an intui- 
tion of the whole, without which its fit- 
ness to the end cannot be ascertained ? 
And for that end, where shall he in- 
quire? “ The deep saith, it is not in 
me; and the sea saith, it is not in me. 
Destruction and death say, we have 
heard the fame thereof with our ears ; 
God understandeth the way thereof, 
and he knoweth the place thereof; for 
he looketh to the ends of the earth, and 
seeth under the whole heaven, to make 
the weight for the winds; and he 
weigheth the waters by measure. When 
he made a decree for the rain, and a 
way for the lightning of the thunder; 
then did he see it, and declare it; he 
prepared it, yea, and searched it out. 
And unto man he said, Behold, the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is understanding.” 

The visible universe immeasurably 
exceeds our conception and our calcu- 
lation: the tremendous spectacle, how- 
ever, impresses the mind with an irre- 
sistible sense of power, which is infi- 
nite ; but unless we involve the ideas 
of wisdom and goodness in that one 
attribute of power (and indeed each is 
mutually included and interpenetrated 
in all, and all in each), we shall not be 
able in an equal degree to satisfy our- 
selves of their presence and influence 
in every work of creation, and in all 
the ways of Providence. It is requi- 
site that we should see more than we 
possibly can, if we would arrive at a 
legitimate conclusion,— that is, we 
must, in such case, not see a portion 
only, but the entire,— neither must we 
perceive it successively, but all at 
once ; the sum of time, as well as of 
space, must be within our ken and ca- 
pacity, before the evidences can be ap- 
prehended that are needed to substan- 
tiate the wisdom and the goodness, 
which are frequently, as it were, con- 
tradicted by the apparent anomalies of 
certain parts whose relation to the 
whole we have failed to detect. 

It is because we see only in part that 
we can only in part apprehend the 
traces of wisdom and goodness. The 
visible universe, with its immeasurable 
spaces, and its innumerable spheres, 
though a fully expressed symbol of 
power, is, as recently observed by an 
eloquent writer,* only a partially ex- 
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pressed symbol of wisdom. “ It is,” 
continues the theorist alluded to, “ as 
ifupon the palace-wall of the Supreme 
a hand was seen writing ; already it has 
written, in our view—power, and, part- 
ly, wisdom ; but knowing whose name 
it is of which this writing is the initial 
portion, we well know that the entire 
inscription must run on much further.” 
How do we know this? Not by the 
senses, neither by the inferences of na- 
tural science. Verily, a revelation is 
needed as the prior condition—a reve- 
lation which shall inform us of a de- 
sign and a designer previously to our 
remarking any trace of either in the vi- 
sible or the intelligible. Mr. Irons 
rightly recognises an ‘ almost instinct- 
ive reference from nature to its great 
cause,” as universal among men ; and 
it may be questioned if there is a hu- 
man being whom the rays of this re- 
velation in some way or other have not 
reached. But for this, the natural theo- 
logian would be as blind as a mole to 
all that he professes to discover; so 
untrue is the position, that while re- 
vealed religion requires the support of 
natural theology, the latter can stand by 
itself alone. ‘The reverse is the fact. 


“ We are surrounded,” exclaims Mr. 
Irons, ‘fon every hand with the most 
contradictory phenomena. How can we 
reconcile the numberless miseries which 
we see around us, which are not a thou. 
sandth part of the agonies of the ‘ whole 
creation groaning and travailing in pain 
together’ from the first until now, with 
the belief of the perfect benevolence, the 
unerring wisdom, and limitless power of 
God? When I look abroad into the 
works of nature, I may point to the poi- 
sonous plant, and the venomous reptile, 
and turn to the natural theologian, who is 
so fond of the word, and inquiringly 
mutter forth ‘ design!” When I look 
among men, and behold the miseries that 
afflict this ‘ world of ours,’ I ask, When 
should I be able to exhaust this teem- 
ing subject? But there are, and have 
ever been, unutterable human woes, 
which the pen of the eloquent has never 
described, which the verse of the poet 
has painted not, nor the volume of the 
historian recorded! but which have taken 
up their lasting abode in the hearts of 
the wretched! What fearful enigimas 
are these to the natural theologian! Yet 
I dwell not on the numbers, or the 
poignancy, of human sufferings (those 
bitter truths that no sophistry can hide !) ; 
Tam desirous in this place to appeal ra- 
ther to the judgment than to the feelings 
ofany man. I ask any one to look into 
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the books of the natural theologians, and 
see with what weapons they combat 
these unanswerable facts. Let it not be 
said that the same difficulties present 
themselves to the Christian ; it is not so. 
The Christian revelation solves our dif- 
ficulties, and discovers a remedy for our 
evils. The Christian knows that ‘ God 
made man upright,’ but that he sought 
out evil for himself; to have destroyed 
the possibility of which God must have 
destroyed the agency of man, and made 
him a mere tzyuyov seyavov—a machine 
—an instrument. But the naturalist has 
no such facts to rely on ; and the weighty 
amount of evil in the world must crush 
his system. It is easy to smooth over, 
with plausible sophisms, any faithful re. 
presentations of the natural and moral 
condition of a world where goodness 
withers, and every noxious evil rankly 
flourishes,— where virtue often suffers, 
and vice is triumphant. It is easy to put 
forth, in bold relief, the ‘ manifestations 
of beneficence,’ and keep in the back- 
ground, or sketch, in a few hasty strokes, 
every thing of an apparently opposite 
character! It is easy; and, therefore, it 
is popular. But is it honest? Is this 
a fearless following after truth? Can 
any man of unshrinking candour confess 
himself satisfied, on natural grounds, by 
seeing merely a balance struck in favour 
of Almighty goodness? What is it but 
mere special pleading, to argue that the 
general character, the ‘ paramount ten- 
dency,’ of God's creation is good ! 

“ T charge it on the Natural Deist to 
reflect, that on his principles he must 
appeal to the boundless power of God, 
and if but one solitary evil be found in 
his dominions, he must impeach his 
goodness! For how mighty an effect 
must the introduction of an infinite quan- 
tity produce in these calculations! There 
is no refuge from this conclusion but in 
Christianity. Infinite goodness and power 
are inconsistent with the existence of one 
evil, one misery. One misery! Oh, 
what mockery to the naturalist is there 
in those words! In truth, there is but 
little need to open the volume of the 
world’s history. What a catalogue of 
recollections does not every man pos- 
sess! What a black succession of crimes 
and woes, that this earth has witnessed, 
will, at the bidding of every man, 

‘ Come trooping up, 

Like spirits from the realm of Night ! 
I would not ask, Whether there ever was 
one perfectly happy man on earth? but 
I would even ask, Whether to any man, 
who has no religion but that of nature, 


there falls one unalloyed and lasting 
pleasure ?” 


We have quoted this passage as an 
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example of Mr. Irons’ style, and shall 
now proceed with the argument, ex- 
pressing at once our concurrence in 
the statement, that these perplexities 
are only to be solved by means of an 
antecedent revelation ; that, namely, 
and none other, which announces as 
its axiom of axioms the eternal truth, 
that “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and God 
was the Word.” Man, by his un- 
assisted natural powers, could never 
have determined any one truth of theo- 
logy or religion; nay, we go further : 

he never could have had a theology or 
religion at all. In what we have above 
written, we have treated this @ priori 
condition as one and the same with 
the method of synthesis ; and Mr. Irons, 
in fact, goes no further. But it must 
be recollected that the synthesis is, 
after all, nothing but an image of a 
previous unity—the xgoéseis which, in 
every divine argument, is so necessary, 
and is made such noble use of by the 
apostle Paul in his argument for elec- 
tion; namely, as the universal fore- 
knowledge and eternal purpose of God 
to gather both Jew and Gentile into 
the church of Christ. From not per- 
ceiving this important point, Mr. Irons 
has been led into the very questionable 
assertion that Truth is twofold ; that is 


to say, that there are, first, truths of 


reason ; and, secondly, truths of sense. 
In the prothesis these truths are origin- 
ally but one truth, wherein the subject 
and the object of which Mr. Irons 
speaks are identified; the perceiving 
subject and perceived object, the 
knowing and the known, being there 
the same. It is to this sacred unity 
that the language of Scripture should 
be referred —the style not being so 
much symbolical or typical as prothe- 
tical, if we may coin the word; the 
natural things which we too generally 
understand as figures of speech in the 
Iloly Scriptures, being used not only 
as the direct exponents of the spiritual 
by which they are supported, but as 
one and the same with them. It is a 
blindness to this principle of compo- 
sition which has led so many into alle- 
gorical and fanciful interpretations. 
Such a method of interpretation must 
no more be permitted in the Book of 
Revelation than in the Book of Nature; 
both are the work of the same author, 
and both are written in the same style. 
The spiritual substance and the mate- 
rial accidents are indissolubly associ- 
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ated in both, and wo to him who seeks 
to separate what God has joined to- 
gether ! 

But, though incapable of separation, 
they are susceptible of distinction ; and 
therefore, having premised the prothesis, 
we are willing to permit any subse- 
quent proceeding, by which, for the 
purpose of manifestation, it may be 
distinguished into the absolute and the 
relative, the demonstrative and_ the 
probable, the d@ priori and the @ poste- 
riori: reminding our author, however, 
that the argument by synthesis is the 
reunion of the twain, as the symbol of 
the primal and eternal unity of which 
both are processes, and not the pre- 
ference of one over the other. His 
purpose, therefore, should have been 
to reconcile the apparent oppositions , 
between the two classes of philo- 
sophers, represented respectively, in 
the beok before us, by Dr. Clarke on 
the one hand, and by Dr. Reid and 
Professor Stewart on the other. It is 
needful that both these views should 
be supported on the strongest evidences 
that their advocates can produce ; which 
done, it is the business of the synthetic 
philosopher to declare and explain 
their concurrence. The true Christian 
supersedes the process altogether, by 
having already realised that divine pre- 
unity which the synthesis only repre- 
sents. Lle is, therefore, never troubled 
with the “argument from design,” or, 
as it is commonly called, “ an argu- 
ment from final causes;” but the wit- 
ness of the Spirit is with him that God 
is good and wise, as well as mighity. 
Thus it is that, while the disputants 
referred to are and must be sectarians, 
he is a Catholic; which is only another 
phrase for, he is a Christian. 

That the argument from Final Causes 
is not sufficient in itself, is a fact that 
cannot be too frequently repeated ; nor 
can we be too much on our guard as 
to the sense in which the word Cause 
is used. It may be a Reason, in the 
nature of things; an Instrument; an 
efficient Agent; or the Use designed 
in the production ofa particular effect. 
The sages of old carefully distinguished 
between the several sorts of Causes. 
Plato, in the ** Timzus,” makes a two- 
fold division of Causes, into the neces- 
sary and divine, which answer to the 
modera terms, natural and super- 
natural; under the latter of which, all 
intellect would be classed. A cause, 
in fact, with the Greeks was a first 
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principle, a beginning, though the 
strict meaning was not always pre- 
served. They sometimes, for instance, 
would use the word air, or dexn, to 
designate any event which was ante- 
cedent to another. And this, as Mr. 
[rons conceives, with probable accu- 
racy, explains the meaning of Plato in 
the * Parmenides,” that, throughout 
all nature, one thing is for ever gene- 
rating some other thing; that is to say, 
Almost every thing is, in its turn, an 
dgyn—a beginning, a cause, to some- 
thing else: though, in strict truth, there 
is but one absolute eternal Cause — 
vo Ev. 

The Peripatetics recognised four 
kinds of Causes, t.e. Material, Formal, 
Efficient, and Final Causes. A mere 
antecedent event, or an instrument, 
according to them, would be a mate- 
tial cause; a law of nature (which 
with Mr. Irons we cannoé define to be 
merely an abstraction, formed by the 
mind from the facts of nature) would 
he a Formal Cause; a living agent 
would be the Efficient Cause; and the 
end, or purpose to be answered, the 
Final Cause. 

Ilume, arguing against efficient caus- 
ation, always assumes, and sometimes 
expressly states, that it is conceivable 
that things may begin to be without a 
cause; and, therefore, that we know 
nothing of the relation of what are 
called causes and effects beyond the 
fact of their constant junction, and, 
perhaps, their apparent relative fitness. 
Dr, Brown, in endeavouring to revive 
Hume’s doctrine in a more respectable 
form, affirms that the invariablesequence 
of events made it just as possible to 
argue from one event to another, as 
if the most mystical efficiency were 
granted. But it is admitted, that both 
writers here reason from the past to 
the future without sufficient warrant. 

That the idea of power is distinct 
from that of antecedence is clear ; there 
is, doubtless, some closer and other 
kind of connexion between a living 
man and his actions, than between 
two stones that lie side by side in the 
quarry, 

Newton admits, as self-evident, what 
Hume disputes: “ Corpus omne per- 
‘everare in statu suo quiescendi vel 
movendi uniformiter in directum, nisi 
quatenus illud, a viribus impressis, 
Cogitur statum suum mutare.” Such 
is the first axiom of the “ Principia ;” 
a law relying on the very principle, 
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that for every beginning of every new 
state of being there must be an eflicient 
cause, and leading to a theory by 
which the necessity of force, as a cause 
of motion, is acknowledged. Edwards, 
though his theory of will seems almost 
to exclude Intelligence from being a 
cause, yet insists that “every man 
throughout life, from the legislator to 
the peasant, acts from a conviction that 
one thing results from and by another.” 
Even “savages,” says the Abbé Ray- 
nal, “wherever they sce motion that 
they cannot explain, suppose a soul.” 

If, then, on the occurrence of some 
new event, we inquire for the “ cause,” 
Mr. Irons asks any man to consider 
what answer will satisfy him. Will it 
suffice to point out the instrument? or 
the occasion? or the reason of the 
event! No: the question is, What is 
the efficient cause which guides the 
instrument, uses the occasion, and en- 
tertains the reason of the event? The 
simplest idea of a cause, therefore, is, 
according to our author, “ That which, 
of itself, makes any thing begin to be :” 
a definition which equally agrees with 
Locke and Plato; and to which is 
subsequently added, upon sufficient 
grounds, “and is itself a living being, 
possessed of a power of spontaneous 
action — that is to say, an INTEeLLi- 
GENCE.” 

This point having been satisfactorily 
settled, comes the important inquiry, 
Tf, in all nature, there be but one real 
Cause, and all things besides, intelli- 
gent or not, be nothing but instru- 
mental and consequent effects? Or, 
on the other hand, whether Intelligence 
is, of its own nature, causal? That is 
to say, Whether every intelligent being, 
however finite, is, so far as his finite 
nature extends, a cause, capable of 
originating action, physical, moral, 
and intellectual ? 

The reader will recollect what we 
have written near the commencement 
of this article, concerning Paley’s ge- 
nerating watch, and all watches pro- 
duced thereby, being the work of the 
first maker. The same point recurs 
here, but in a different field of inquiry ; 
and the answer is no longer the same. 
The former answer related to uncon- 
scious matter; but in the world of 
mind, the consciousness of every in- 
telligent being must be permitted to 
reply for itself: and it declares, every 
man for himself, that he has within his 
being “an inscrutable life-spring, often- 
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times self-acting and self-controlled.” 
Every man, says our author, believes 
himself to be an originator—an agent ; 
and this fact is, indeed, admitted, even 
by the stoutest necessitarians. This 
belief, however, does not preclude the 
possibility of such an agent being su- 
periorly acted upon. If, however, one 
Intelligence, or thinking being or spirit, 
is conscious that another spirit is ope- 
rating upon it in an irresistible way, 
Mr. Irons is right in concluding that 
second spirit is the true Cause of what- 
ever event ensues. “ When one In- 
telligence is made use of by another, 
it becomes, to a certain extent, a kind 
of instrument; but, until men are fully 
conscious that they are thus the subjects 
of restraint and control, they will as- 
suredly be justified in believing that 
their actions are originated by them- 
selves alone, and modified by them- 
selves, according to the laws of nature, 
and only in obedience to them.” As 
to the distinction which Mr. Irons 
draws between finite Causes and the 
one infinite Cause, we shall have some- 
thing to say in a future section. 

We are moral agents; as physical 
natures, we are not agents at all, but 
only instruments. Mr. Irons rejects 
the term “ Free-will,” as an unintel- 
ligible abstraction ; and here it be- 
comes again proper for us, if not to 
correct our author’s statements, to 
guide his attention to some wider, and 
deeper, and higher considerations, than 
any he has taken into account. We 
readily enough allow, that the freedom 
predicated is in the agent, but we 
make a distinction between the faculty 
of will and an act performed by it. 
The term “ free will” is objectionable 
only as a pleonasm ; for the freedom 
of the agent it is that is meant by the 
word will. We recognise in the phrase 
an agent having a liberty to will; and 
this liberty is the common form of all 
the faculties. In like manner, we have 
a liberty or faculty to be conscious of 
ourselves, and things and persons not 
ourselves —a liberty or power to rea- 
son, to understand, to perceive by the 
senses. But the acts performed by 
any or all of these functions, of one 
and the same liberty, are subject to a 
Jaw of necessity. Any man looking 
into his own thoughts, feels and knows 
that a connexion exists, very distinct 
from simple sequence, between himself 
and his actions. As an agent, he con- 
sciously exercises a freedom which he 
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cannot grant to them. Ile feels that 
he is himself the “reason” why the 
actions have existence ; but that they 
furnish no reasons why he should be, 
to act. It is also deserving of remark, 
that all the other manifestations of the 
mind, which are lower in rank (so to 
speak) than the conscience, are facul- 
ties that imply the will, so that no in- 
fluence which they can exercise can in 
any way limit the freedom of volition; 
every example of such exercise, in fact, 
being, on the contrary, an illustration 
and evidence of the liberty of the agent. 
An act of judgment is interdependent 
with one of will, and testifies of a free- 
dom to judge in the mind; without 
which freedom, no such act of judg- 
ment could occur. 

Mr. Irons seems to think that there 
are certain limits to free agency; so 
that it is true to say that the laws of 
nature, when we have arrived at spe- 
cific points, impede our acting. But 
this, he adds, is only a necessary con- 
dition of our power and agency being 
finite, and is, of itself, sufficient to 
prove that we are, within certain limits, 
free agents. A man, he contends, who, 
in running, dashed his head against a 
wall, would not be apt to conclude 
that therefore he had no power to run. 

Now it is not true that “ the daws of 
NATURE impede our acting” as willing 
agents. That man is circumscribed by 
laws, is clear; but it is not by the laws 
of nature that he is bound. Wherever 
a law of nature acts, there is necessity ; 
and it is against this very necessity 
that our author is all along arguing. 
It is not in this sense that man must 
be considered as a finite being; for, 
relatively to Nature, man is the infinite, 
she the finite. Mind is not compre- 
hended within the bounds of matter. 
Infinite is man’s power of willing. A 
beggar by the highway-side may be the 
most benevolent of beings; he may 
vote away the wealth of the whole world 
in favour ofsome object of charity, and 
all the more freely from his not having 
a farthing of his own to give. He has 
no self-interest, no motive of any kind 
to the contrary. But, then, his ability 
to fulfil his desires is small indeed! 
nay, may be nothing! Here is the 
limit, but it is a limit to the act which 
is to be performed in the sphere of 
nature, no limit to that act out of 
nature—the simple act of willing, which 
is subject to no restraint. No assigu- 
able bound can be ascribed to the pure 
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emotions of charity and love; more- 
over, being and action stand in eternal 
correlation, and one is inconceivable 
without the other: a being not acting 
js equivalent to no being at all, since 
it would be a being not known to be, 
either by itself or any other—an in- 
apprehensible absurdity. 

In what sense, then, is man finite ? 
In relation to the Divine Being! The 
word “ finite” is, in this relation, only 
another word for human, in contra- 
distinction to divine. The judicious 
Jlooker drew the proper line when he 
wrote, “ All things do work, after a 
sort, according to law; all other things 
according to a law, whereof some su- 
perior, unto whom they are subject, is 
author: only the works and operations 
of God have him both for their works, 
and for the law whereby they are 
wrought. The Being of God is a kind 
of law to his working ; for that per- 
fection which God is, giveth perfection 
to that he doth.” Now, it is the law 
of the being of the human agent that 
he shall be free ; and within the bounds 
of that law he can operate freely. But 
he cannot meddle with the law itself 
—he cannot be otherwise than free ! 
Here, then, is the extent of his capa- 
city; and at this point, whether he will 
or not, he must be obedient. Nor can 
he claim to be the author of this law, 
for he never knew its beginning, and, 
therefore, was not its cause; but it has 
been always with him and above him, 
nay, under him, and on every side. 
The same remark applies to his being 
itself, which is unalterable, unendable, 
as it was uncommenced by him ; and 
is, therefore, manifested as a law spoken 
by another. So that it cannot, in the 
last result, be said of him, in the words 
of Hooker, that “ his being is a kind 
of law to his working,” but that the 
law of some other being is, and con- 
stitutes the very being which he holds. 
In this sense is the human agent 
“finite ;” but then the word has a 
different and a higher value than that 
which Mr. Irons has attached to it. 

It is in the eternal correlations of 
being and action that we should seek 
for the source of motivity to the human 
will. What is a motive to one man, 
is none to another; a fact which no 
conceivable series of circumstances is 
sufficient to explain, and must be solved 
(if at all) by throwing the individual 
will itself into the preponderating scale. 
This, of course, supposes a spontaneous 
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act, which can only belong to a being 
eternally acting in virtue of its own 
essence ; and it is not until such ope- 
ration is performed on a particular cir- 
cumstance that it becomes translated 
into a motive at all. In all which 
high attributes, we recognise in man 
an image (though only an image) of 
*‘ that law eternal, which,” says [looker, 
“God himself hath made to himself, 
and thereby worketh all things, whereof 
he is the cause and author; that law, 
in the admirable frame whereof shineth, 
with most perfect beauty, the counte- 
nance of that Wisdom which hath testi- 
fied concerning herself, ‘The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of his 
way ; even before his works of old I 
was set up;’—that law, which hath 
been the pattern to make, and is the 
card to guide, the world by ;—that law, 
which hath been of God, and with 
God everlastingly ;—that law, the au- 
thor and observer whereof is one only 
God, to be blessed for ever. Nor is 
the freedom of the will of God any 
whit abated, let, or hindered, by means 
of this; because the imposition of this 
law upon himself is his own free and 
voluntary act.” 

But, saith the eloquent father of the 
Protestant church from whom we have 
just quoted, “ All things that are have 
some operation, not violent or casual. 
Neither doth any thing ever begin to 
exercise the same, without some fore- 
conceived end for which it worketh. 
And the end which it worketh for is 
not obtained, unless the work be also 
fit to obtain it by ; for unto every end 
every operation will not serve.” And 
this brings us at once to the doctrine 
of final causes. 

The ancients, in investigating final 
causes, proceeded not from effect to 
cause, as our natural theologians endea- 
vour to do, but upon the éendencies of 
things —their adaptation and their fit- 
ness ; assuming, from the beginning, 
that there is a reason why every thing 
is as it is, and in no other way. They 
sought to find out, not the origin, but 
the reason and necessity of things. 


‘‘A final cause of any thing,” says 
Mr. Irons, “ that is to say, the intention 
of it, must, indeed, be considered by us, 
as an effect resulting from an intelligent 
cause (in consequence of the doctrine 
which we have laid down); for since it 
belongs not to the class of intelligent 
beings, or ‘ causes,’ it must belong to the 
class. of the nou-iatelligent, or ‘ effects,’ 
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But this formed no part of the specula- 
tion of the ancients on the subject. They 
treated of a final cause as a positive, and 
not 2s a relative fact.” 


That there is design in nature, and 
that God is the author of it, ought not 
to be doubted. The only question is, 
is the natural reason of man sufficient 
to conduct him to this truth? It may 
fearlessly be answered in the negative. 
As the terms design and designer are 
relative, the proof of one is sufficient 
for the other. Is there design? That 
is the point to be demonstrated. 
Adaptation is not design; though a 
high degree of adaptation would ren- 
der design probable, but only probable. 
The constant appeal to facts of fitness 
can, of itself, prove nothing certainly. 
Ridiculous mistakes have arisen by 
some people sagaciously imputing de- 
sign to others, when nothing of the 
sort was meditated. Unless the arguer 
and the designer have considerable 
mutual knowledge and intercourse, 
error is possible, or rather unavoidable. 
Our author well asks, What the smug- 
gler thinks of the design of the states- 
man in bidding contraband goods to 
be seized, and what the poor manu- 
facturer of the legislator’s design in 
taxation? We may guess the internal 
design of an agent, if he move not in 
too remote a sphere; but to guess is 
not to know: in order to knowledge, 
the designer must reveal it. And as 
design “ must necessarily exist in a 
mind, a fair and adequate judge of an 
argument from design must be a being 
who can read minds. He who searcheth 
the hearts and trieth the reins of the 
children of men is the only adequate 
judge of human designs. Who, then, 
shall be a judge of His?” 

That from every fact of nature we 
are justified in arguing some cause 
cannot be disputed. But that one self- 
existent being is the efficient cause of 
all can only be known by revelation. 
The tendency of the natural man is, 
and has been in every age, to believe 
in many gods. We may defy the na- 
tural theologian to prove even a unity 
of counsel from the works of creation. 
It is only the Christian, qualified by 
previous possession of first principles, 
who can advance a single step in the 
argument before us. 

The Christian is able to commence 
where the natural theologian ends. 
With Ilooker, he can reverentially ad- 
mit, that “ dangerous it were for the 
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feeble brain of*man to wade far into 
the doings of the Most High; whom 
although to know be life, and joy to 
make mention of his name; yet our 
soundest knowledge is, to know that 
we know him not as indeed he js, 
neither can know him; and our safest 
eloquence concerning him is silence, 
when we confess without confession, 
that his glory is inexplicable, his great. 
ness above our capacity and reach, 
Ile is above, and we upon earth; 
therefore, it behoveth our words to be 
wary and few.” But at the same time, 
with the judicious defender of our 
ecclesiastical polity, the Christian has 
authority to affirm, that “ our God is 
one, or rather very oneness, and mere 
unity, having nothing but itself in itself, 
and not consisting (as all things do be- 
sides God) of many things. In which 
essential unity of God, a trinity per- 
sonal, nevertheless, subsisteth, after a 
manner far exceeding the possibility of 
man’s conceit.” 

This is the prothetic unity, that, 
without opposition, contains the duad, 
and from whence the trinity is to be 
evolved, concerning which +we wrote 
at the commencement of this paper. 
In speaking of this, we hold it im- 
proper to employ the language of ne- 
cessity. Such a being is, because he 
is—not because he must be. Necessity 
is for things that follow one another, 
and lie beside one another, in time and 
space, and thus are mutually limited 
and coerced. But it is altogether inap- 
plicable to the being, who, in the 
sublime language of Isaiah, saith, 
« Remember the former things of old ; 
for Iam God, and there is none else. 
I am God, and there is none like me. 
There is no God else beside me, a just 
God and a Saviour; there is none 
beside me. I am the first, and Iam 
the last; and beside me there is no 
God. Before me there was no God 
formed, neither shall there be after 
me.” 

It is the aim of the concluding part 
of Mr, Irons’s treatise to shew, that 
man is made for religion —and for pre- 
cisely such a religion as the Christian. 
The universal prevalence of religion, 
in some shape or other, is a fact, both 
of experience and history, There is, 
therefore, in man a tendency to religion. 
The principle of gratitude, also, is not 
a merely moral, but a religious feeling. 
Moreover, the whole progress of na- 
tural theology proves, that, so disposed 
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ig man to the first truths of religion, 
that bad arguments in their favour are 
readily admitted. These are ultimate 
facts of the human mind, all proving 
that whatever be its constitution or 
essence, religion is its ‘ final cause.” 
Who can help marking the moral 
inequalities of our present state ? Who 
hopes not for future recompence, “ an 
over-payment of delight,” in compensa- 
tion for his sorrows and his wrongs ? 
Do we not all feel with the apostle, 
that “ it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be?”” Truly writes Mr. Irons, 
that the fullest abundance of the things 
of this world will never satisfy the 
cravings of the human mind. The 
most happy still want something loftier, 
nobler, more lasting. These are the 
feelings which make religion — which 
are, to a certain extent, revelations — 
and these are introductory to natural 
theology—the latter never was, nor 
can be, an initiative of them. But it 
is not to natural theology that they at 
first resort—no! but to the oracles of 
God, wherever they may be found, and 
in whatever form delivered. They de- 
sire, and need, a more perfect faith — 
a fuller disclosure of the designs of 
Heaven. And the more complete re- 
velation has not been withheld. Christ- 
ianity, excelling every other creed, 
gives all the light that is beneficial to 
the believer ; it is as wise in what it 
withholds as in what it concedes. It 
is precisely calculated and adapted for 
the mental constitution of man; and 
possesses precisely those proofs and 
sanctions which are totally wanting to 
mere deism. It is true that St. Paul 
says that “ the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal 
power and godhead ;” but, as our au- 
thor justly contends, St. Paul here 
argues to final causes, rather than from 
them; as might have been expected 
from the mode of reasoning on this 
subject in his day prevalent. For the 
apostle refers to the human constitution, 
in the first place, “¢ that which may be 
known of God is manifest in them ;” 
and, in the next, to a prior revelation, 
“ God hath shewed it to them.” A re- 
velation was made to Adam and to 
Noah, whereby the whole race of men 
Were traditionally instructed ; and if 
they retained not God in their know- 
ledge, they were clearly liable to cen- 
sure. It were, of course, monstrous to 
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suppose that mankind “ had ever com- 
pletely obliterated all traces of the pri- 
mitive faith, and then reasoned them- 
selves into a rational ‘* natural theo- 
logy!” So far from this being the case, 
the fact is that, as Dr. Cave remarks, 
‘‘ whatever useful and excellent notions 
the great masters of religion amongst 
the heathen had amongst them, ’tis 
plain they borrowed, or more truly 
stole, them from the writings of the 
ancient Jews.” A proof this, how con- 
sentaneous is the religion of the Bible 
to the human mind! “ And when,” 
adds Mr. Irons, “ we further discover, 
that the well-being and perfection of 
man, up to the present time, have va- 
ried, in exact ratio, with his conformity 
to Christianity ; and that the institutes 
of other religions are only suitable to 
human nature, and contribute to its 
well-being, in proportion as they are 
assimilated to the Christian institutes ; 
I think we have the strongest reason to 
conclude, that Christianity is //e neces- 
sary religion of man.” 

The truths of revelation and of reason 
can only be “ spiritually discerned ;” 
and the first require that the mind 
should be regenerated before it is pre- 
pared for their reception. It must be 
renewed in the spirit of the will — the 
conscience must be restored to its al- 
legiance — it must be obedient to the 
voice of God, and at one with the 
spirit of God. This is the prothetic 
unity that is absolutely necessary before 
any mind can apprehend what revela- 
tion is, or admit its influences and 
evidences. This being understood and 
appreciated, and its truth received, 
natural theology may begin to be, and 
not before. 

It does not appear to us that Paley 
claims those extravagant advantages for 
natural theology which are insisted on 
by Lord Brougham. Revelation seems 
to have been always presumed by 
Paley ; nay, some metaphysical scheme, 
also, as constituting, in his opinion, a 
true or feasible science of mind. Thus, 
for instance, he remarks in one place, 
by way of note, “* The reader will ob- 
serve that 1 speak of the revelation of 
Christianity, as distinct from Christian- 
ity itself. The dispensation may already 
be universal. That part of mankind 
which never heard of Christ’s name, 
may, nevertheless, be redeemed, that 
is, be placed in a better condition, 
with respect to their future state, by 
his intervention; nay, be the objects 
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of his benignity and intercession, as 
well as of the propitiatory virtue of his 
passion. But this is not “ natural 
theology ;” therefore, I will not dwell 
longer upon it.” In like manner, in 
his argument on the evils of finiteness 
and imperfection, after having given 
two metaphysical reasons, he adds, 
“ They are not the worse for being 
metaphysical, provided they be founded 
(which I think they are) in right reason- 
ing: but they are of a nalure too wide 
to be brought under our survey, and it 
is often difficult to apply them in detail. 
Our speculations, therefore, are perhaps 
better employed when they confine them- 
selves within a narrower circle.” He 
besides acknowledges, that the origin 
of evil and the existence of chance are 
subjects that, in their whole compass, 
lie beyond the reach of his science. 
Both are appearances mistaken for 
realities by our ignorance. But how 
to dispel this ignorance? Ay! there’s 
the rub! Nevertheless, we are not 
without hope; for what says Paley 
himself? Why, even this: “ When 
we let in religious considerations, we 
often let in light upon the difficulties 
of nature.” In a word, he professes to 
* leave to revelation the disclosure of 
many particulars which our researches 
cannot reach, respecting either the na- 
ture of the Being who is the original 
cause ofall things, or his character and 
designs as a moral governor; and not 
only so, but the more full confirmation of 
other particulars, of which, though they 
do not lie altogether beyond our reason- 
ings and our probabilities, the certainty 
is by no means equal to the import- 
ance.” Truly, therefore, may it be said 
that, upon the evidence of the master 
himself, natural theology must begin 
and end with revealed religion. 

We now turn to the next work of 
Mr. Irons, which, however, we shall 
dismiss very briefly. We have already 
claimed the attribute of catholicity for 
the Protestant church, in opposition to 
the exclusive assumptions of the Ro- 
man apostasy, and shall, probably, 
again deal with the subject in our own 
manner. We are glad to find that the 
sentiment is spreading, and that our 
congregations are taught the meaning 
of that clause of the Apostles’ Creed, 
in which a belief in the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church is professed. 
The catholic is, in fact, as necessary 
as the protestant spirit to the pro- 
sperity of the church ;. and the solu. 
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tion of the riddle with which Christen. 
dom is now engaged, will be found in 
the general recognition of a Protestant 
Catholicism,—a doctrine of which at 
present the Church of England is the 
solitary guardian. We shall look in 
vain, among the ranks of dissent, for 
productions, with all their defects, like 
these before us, from any nonconformist 
author; it would be hopeless to expect 
from the young ministers of their com. 
munion, any philosophical essays that 
could at all compete in profundity with 
these of the humble curate of St. Mary’s, 
Newington. The venerable Hooker 
claimed, for the clergy and members 
of the Church of England, the right 
and exercise of reason; and well have 
her worthiest sons availed themselves 
of the privilege. It is her boast that 
the highest intellect and genius of the 
land belongs to her—that Coleridge 
was hers—and that Wordsworth and 
Southey yet are. She is not afraid to 
permit to her children the liberty of 
following the poet and philosopher in 
his loftiest and furthest flights — the 
boldest speculations and the knottiest 
problems. She has severe students, 
and is proud of them —she has ima- 
ginative disciples, and she loves them 
—she has her historic votaries, and 
she cheers their arduous labours. To 
every faculty of the human mind, reli- 
gion addresses herself; and the Church 
of England wishes not that any one 
should remain undeveloped, or unvi- 
sited by the divine influences of reve- 
lation. Only let this be understood : 
that reverence becomes us in all in- 
quiries, and that in faith, in hope, 
and in charity, our stoutest arguments 
should be conducted. ‘rue reason is 
no audacious faculty; but, living al- 
ways, as it were, in the presence of 
God, manifests a perpetual attitude of 
adoration. It bows in awe of the ideal, 
and prostrates itself before the incon- 
ceivable. The sense of the eternal and 
infinite overwhelms and confounds it. 
It is not, like the understanding, the 
superior of its objects, and in commu- 
nication with things beneath it ; but its 
gaze is directed upwards, to contem- 
plate the power that passes compre- 
hension, that excels its furthest reaches. 
More dignified, therefore, though it be 
than intellect, it is not so presumptuous ; 
and modesty is the badge of the genuine 
sage. Arrogance may be exhibited by 
the natural theologian, for he must ne- 
cessarily feel himself greater than. lia 
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subject ; but the advocate of revealed 
religion has been dazzled with the 
glories of the Highest and the Holiest ; 
and even when he returns to his place 
before the veil, he retains in his coun- 
tenance the expression of the homage 
that he had just rendered behind its 
folds, in presence of the cherubim. 
It is, therefore, that we have been 
anxious in this paper to impress upon 
the pupil of Coleridge’s philosophy — 
and we would direct the same warning 
to the disciple of Wordsworth — that it 
is peculiarly incumbent on him to divest 
his solemn musings of all air of contro- 
versy and conceit ; as one conscious of 
nobler instructions, and enabled to as- 
sert that his ** evening ear, nigh-sphered 
in heaven,” has listened to “ its native 
strains”—as one, in fine, having espe- 
cial reason to “ raise the song of thanks 
and praise,” for the high privilege of 
being gifted to perceive and to appre- 
ciate those wonderful and fearful attri- 
butes which belong to that marvellous 
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“ piece of work,” whom God made iu 
his own image : 


—* Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light ‘of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us— cherish —and have power 

to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the 
being 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, 
deavour, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither,— 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever 

more !” 


nor mad en- 
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TWO SONNETS FOR AUGUST. 


BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


I. 


Amrp the bustle of election roar 
The month Augustan enters. Whig and Tory, 
Each for himself, tells the most soothing story, 
Claiming a lot of votes or less or more : 
When these my sonnets swell the general store 
Of poesy that heightens British glory, 
And ye, kind readers, have them both before ye, 
All reckoned up will be the general score. 
I therefore sha’n’t vaticinate, because 
It is not wise to prophesy so near: 
For instance, Evans swore his dauntless paws 
Would batter Carlos down in half-a-year, 
And, after two years’ running, swindling, flogging, 
He leaves the Don across the Ebro jogging. 


If, 


But this I’ll say — It is a noble gang 
Which boasts among its chiefs this Count I-run ; 
Which hails the Beggarman’s own mother’s son 
As its prime leader; which to the harangue, 
Sleepy and snory, full of godless slang, 
Of Hume huzzaes ; which fears not to admire 
A Duncombe’s credit and a Wakley’s fire, 
A Ruthven’s racing, and a Melbourne’s pang 
Of Magdalenic piety. The polls 
May send these, and their fellows, back again. 
And much I reverence the noble souls, 
And deem their labours worthy of my strain, 
As, taking off my glass of brandy warm, 
I say, How much we ought to bless reform ! 


M. O’D. 
Bellamy’s, Wednesday. 
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